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A  Straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points 


That,  in  geometry,  is  an  axiom — a  self-evident  truth. 

In  advertising  it  is  equally  true.  ^ 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  analysis,  they4dvertiser’s  problem  is  simply 
this:  to  find  the  straight  line — the  shortest  distance — between  two 
points — his  product  and  his  market;  to  find  the  newspaper  that  will 
carry  his  message  straight  to  the  spot  he  wants  to  attack,  without  the 
expense  of  outside,  non-essential  circulation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chicago  market  the  solution  to  his  problem  is 
as  simple  and  as  easily  demonstrable  as  a  geometric  theorem. 

The  Daily  News  has  400,000  circulation,  94%  of  that  total  is 
concentrated  directly  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Chicago — exceeding 
by  nearly  100,000  the  circulation  of  any  other  daily  newspaper  in  that 
field. 

The  efficient  advertiser  takes  the  direct  route.  To  swerve  away 
from  the  main  point  of  attack  might  give  his  competitors  a  chance  to 
walk  off  with  the  big  prize — the  Chicago  trade.  He  concentrates  his 
selling  efforts  on  the  territory  from  which  his  biggest  sales  emanate, 
through  the  paper  that  most  completely  covers  that  territory. 

The  Daily  News  does  not  cover  La  Porte,  Indiana  or  Lima, 
Ohio.  It  does  cover  Chicago — and  covers  it  so  completely,  so  thor¬ 
oughly,  that  it  can,  by  its  advertising  dominance,  practically  sway  the 
buying  habits  of  the  great  Chicago  public.  Therefore —  ^ 


European  News  Service 

STARTS  MARCH  221 


Twin  Cap  Q’s  and  a  Quota 
of  Lower  Case  q’s 

aUANTITY  and  aUALITY  make  of 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times  cir¬ 
culation  the  quintessence  of  pulling  power 
for  use  by  national  advertisers. 

Accepting  them  one  is  never  in  a  quan¬ 
dary  over  results;  there  is  no  cause  for 
qualm;  no  question  of  the  outcome;  no 
quarrel  that  the  quid  pro  quo  will  be  other 
than  quite  up  to  the  quarry  desired. 

V 

Without  quibble  or  quiver  they  quick¬ 
ly  qualify  as  the  true  quest  of  the  concern 
that  would  succeed. 

Newspapers  that  are  always  on  qui  vive. 
The  C  ourier-Journal  and  The  Times 
never  quit  in  their  efforts  to  assist  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  in  solving  distribution 
problems. 

Please  query  the  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special 
Agency  (New  York  City,  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  or  Atlanta) 
and  it  will  quote  advertising  rates. 
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If  you  were  to  ask 

most  any  intelligent  Philadelphian 

how  to  make  your  advertising 

do  you  the  most  good 

in  Philadelphia, 

the  reply  undoubtedly  would  be: 

‘‘Put  it  in  the  Bulletin  ” 

%  ^ 

,  ✓  ^ 


.  Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  eost  by  coneentrating 
in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody  reads” — 


BULLETIN 


February 

Circulation 


481,791 


Copies 
a  Day 


No  prize,  preminum.  coupon  or.  other  artificial  circulation 
stimulation  methods  have  ever  heen  used  by  “The  Bulletin.” 
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CONGRESS  ASKS  PUBLISHERS  FOR  THE  PROOF 

OF  NEWSPRINT  SAVING 


May  Be  Forerunner  of  Drastic  Legislation  Affecting  Size  of  Newspapers — Call 
Sent  Out  by  Chairman  Steenerson  of  House  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads 

Committee — Action  Without  Precedent 


ing  March  1  of  this  year  with  the  ton¬ 
nage  used  in  the  corresponding  period  CANADIAN 
of  last  year.  It  was  contended  in  some  Tf-IRPATP 
quarters  that  if  it  is  Mr.  Steenerson’s  *  illVlliA  1  H 
purpose  to  insist  iy)on  a  10  per  cent,  cut  — 

from  the  consumption  as  of  March  1,  Newsprint  Shipm 
a  body  blow  would  be  dealt  many  Latest  Move _ 

big  papers.  .  wood— Cl.in 

An  investigation  by  Editor  &  Pub-  . 

lisher’s  correspondent  of  the  circum-  * 

stances  surrounding  this  latest  decision 
by  Mr.  Steenerson,  disclosed  that  the  By  O. 

taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ott.sw.s,  Ont., 
Post  Office  committee,  called  for  an  en-  likely  to  prove  the 
tirely  different  purpose,  and  that  Repre-  ever  experienced  1 
.sentative  Martin  Madden,  of  Illinois,  a  to  the  United  Sta 
Republican,  and  Representative  Arthur  seriously  handies 
B.  Rouse,  of  Kentucky,  a  Democrat,  who  merchandise  of  s 
have  been  interested  very  keenly  in  the  newsprint,  pulp-w 
Anthony  bill  and  similar  measures  were 
not  accorded  the  usual  courtesy  of  be-  correspondent  tha 
ing  advised  of  the  action.  about  30  per  cent 

When  their  attention  was  called  to  require 

the  letter  lieiiig  sent  out  by  Mr.  Steener-  border,  the  daily  s 
son,  they  said  it  was  the  first  they  had  20  and  ^5  cars  ( 
heard  of  it,  and  they  seriously  ques- 

(Conttttticd  OH  Page  46)  similar  situatiot 


By  ROBEIRT  T.  BARRY  ure  as  inequitable  and  unscientific.  It 

W,\SHIXGTOX.  —  Representative  is  not  doubted  that  he  has  been  sub- 
Halvor  Steenerson  of  Minneapo-  jected  to  severe  pressure  from  members 
lis,  chairman  of  the  House  Com-  of  the  House  urging  limitation  upon  the 
mittee  on  The  Post  Office  and  Post  size  of  metropolitan  papers,  nor  is  it  to 
Roads,  has,  in  effect,  called  upon  the  be  imagined  that  appeals  have  not  come 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  United  from  his  own  state  for  some  form  of  1919, 

States  to  show  cause  why  they  should  relief  for  the  smaller  papers, 
not  be  subjected  to  the  drastic  legisla-  Representative  Anthony  and  others 
tion  contemplated  in  the  numerous  bills  are  considering  steps  to  bring  their  re¬ 
proposing  to  limit  the  number  of  pages  strictive  measures  before  the  House, 
a  paper  might  print.  .  Their  plan  of  action  has  not  been  re¬ 

in  a  formal  statement  addressed  to  vealed,  due  to  delay  in  the  House  Com-  action  was 
“The  Newspaper  Publishers  of  the  mittee  on  Foreign  .Affairs,  over  the  Un- 
Umted  States,"  Mr.  Steenerson,  stating  derwood  resolution  calling  for  an  in- 
that  he  was  acting  by  direction  of  his  vesligation  of  the  Canadian  restrictions, 
committee,  has  asked  publishers  to  fur-  .The  committee  met  on  Wednesday  to 
nish  him  with  a  statement  of  their  discuss  the  resolution,  which  passed  the 
newsprint  consumption  for  the  four  Senate  without  opposition  last  week, 
months’  period  ending  March  1,  1919,  and  decided  to  meet  later  to  determine 
and  their  tonnage  for  the  corresponding  when  hearings  shall  be  started  on  it. 
months  ending  March  1,  1920.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 

Taken  in  connection  with  Mr.  Steen-  Mr.  Steenerson’s  notice  to  the  publish- 
erson’s  action  of  some  weeks  ago  sus-  ers  does  not  stop  at  seeking  to  ascer- 
pending  further  consideration  of  the  tain  the  extent  of  curtailment  since  No- 
•Anthony,  Christopherson,  Blanton  and  vember,  but  to  compare  consumption  of 
other  bills  to  restrict  the  size  of  news-  newsprint  during  the  four  months  end¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  pending  volun¬ 
tary  curtailments  by  the  publishers,  the 
true  significance  of  his  latest  move  ap¬ 
pears  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  Steenerson’s  notice  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  is  believed  to  be  unprecedented 
in  the  orderly  methods  of  legislative 
procedure.  His  statement  in  effect  is: 

“I  gave  you  a  chance  to  avoid  this 
legislation 


Believes  *‘Sugar  Board”  Plan  of  Government  Aid 
Would  Solve  Newsprint  Shortage 


By  WILLIAM  B.  McKinley 
Member  of  Congrei*,  19th  Diatrict,  Illinoia 


now  prove  that  you  have 
been  good  or  I’ll  slam  this  bill  down 
upon  your  heads.” 

It  seems  hardly  tiecessary  to  point  out 
that  Washington  has  other  ways  of  giv¬ 
ing  this  information  to  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  without  recourse  by  Mr.  Steener¬ 
son  to  his  direct  ultimatum  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  addition  to  its  monthly  com¬ 
pilation  of  newsprint  consumption,  is 
engaged  in  the  collection  of  a  vast 
amount  of  statistics  from  publishers, 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  more  likely 
to  reveal  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
situation  than  the  figures  which  it  will 
take  Mr.  Steenerson  some  months  to 
obtain. 

As  stated  in  previous  Washington  let¬ 
ters  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  drastic  restrictive  legislation 
has  not  abated  since  the  publishers  rid¬ 
dled  the  Anthony  bill  at  the  hearings  in 
the  fall.  Mr.  Steenerson  was  among  the 
members  of  the  House  Post  Office  com¬ 
mittee  most  voluble  in  his  criticism  of 
the  Anthony  proposal.  He  took  part  in 
the  general  condemnation  of  the  meas- 


[Written  Exclusively-  for  Editor  &  Publisher] 

ROM  the  infotmation  furnished  in  reference  to  the  print  paper  supply, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  amount  of  print  paper  manufactured  is  only 
4/5  of  the  amount  needed.  Of  the  total  supply  the  weeklies  and 
dailies  of  limited  circulation  require  one-fifth.  The 

a  practical  situation  seems  to  be  that  the  large  news¬ 
papers  contract  with  the  paper  makers  for  9/10  of 
the  supply,  which  leaves  the  small  publications  to 
struggle  for  the  1/10. 

The  suggestion  I  made  at  the  Inland  Press  meet¬ 
ing  was  simply  the  plan  followed  by  the  Sugar 
Board.  I  suggested  that  a  corporation  be  organized 
under  some  State  law  and  that  the  United  States 
Government  subscribe  for  all  the  stock,  paying  in 
perhaps  $10,000,000.  That  this  corporation  buy  from 
the  paper  makers  in  open  competition  with  the  other 
and  purchase  at  the  manufacturer’s 


large  buyers, 

price  perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  newsprint  output,  and 
McKinley,  distribute  this  purchase  in  a  fair  manner  to  the 
weekly  and  daily  publishers  at  a  price  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  purchase  and  distribution. 

If  this  plan  was  in.  force  at  this  time,  it  would  make  the  paper  cost 
the  small  publishers  perhaps  cents  a  pound  instead  of  6,  8  and  10 
cents  a  pound. 


William  B. 
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ditions,  is  a  contributing  factor,  while 
another  is  the  fact  that  in  handing  back 
the  roads  to  their  owners  the  United 
States  Railway  Administration  diverted 
a  large  number  of  cars  from  Canadian 
roads  to  Western  and  Northwestern 
states,  to  move  the  grain  crop. 

One  railway  system  operating  out  of 
Ottawa  has  received  only  30  United 
States  cars  during  the  past  week,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  25  to  30  daily  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  .\nother  road  received 
only  25  cars,  as  compared  with  a  cus¬ 
tomary  75. 

Ottawa  has  been  harder  hit  by  shortage 
than  Montreal  or  Toronto,  for  exporters 
l  ere  are  dependent  for  foreign  cars  up- 
rn  allotment  of  the  Montreal  division. 
Railway  officials  do  not  look  for  an 
r-rly  improvement,  and  hint  that  the 

*  lation  is  likely  to  become  worse  be- 
f  re  it  improves. 

Newspaper  publishers  throughout  the 
r<  imtry  are  greatly  concerned  over  the 
tl.reat  which  has  been  made  by  Canadian 
authorities  that  unless  the  excess  of 
Canadian  freight  cars  now  in  the  United 
States  are  returned,  no  Canadian  cars 
will  be  dispatched  across  the  border,  and 
as  a  result,  much  of  the  paper  and  pulp 
which  comes  from  Canada  will  not  be 
available. 

Impossible  to  Return  Cars 

Pitt  P.  Hand,  director  of  publicity  for 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  stated 
that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  at 
the  present  time  to  return  the  cars  rap¬ 
idly  to  Canada,  as  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  now  have  a  rolling  stock 
shortage  of  approximately  240.000.  Of 
this  number  2,000  are  locomotives,  4,^ 
are  passenger  cars  and  the  remaining 
234,000  are  freight  cars.  He  also  stated 
that  if  more  newsprint  was  produced  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  railroads 
of  the  country  with  their  present  facili¬ 
ties  to  bring  anything  approaching  the 
amount  needed  into  this  country,  and 
that  as  a  result  many  newspapers  may 
have  to  suspend  publication  next  fall 

‘•The  sum  of  $722,000,000  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  equip  the  railroads  of  the 
country  as  they  should  be  equipped,  and 
it  behooves  the  new.spaper  men  of  the 
country  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  have 
a  special  enactment  by  Congress  so  that 
they  may  be  financed  temporarily,”  said 
Mr.  Hand.  ‘‘The  railroads  are  not  ask¬ 
ing  that  they  be  given  anything,  but  with 
their  present  facilities  they  are  doing 
all  in  their  power,  and  if  newspaper  men 
want  newsprint,  this  is  the  way  to  get  it. 
Cars  ordered  now  can  be  ready  by  next 
Fall,  and  in  that  way  only  is  there  a 
solution  of  the  problem." 

Officials  of  the  Car  Service  Division 
of  the  .\merican  Railway  .Association  say 
that  weather  conditions  are  hampering 
them  in  the  return  of  the  Canadian  cars, 
and  that  the  recent  storm  aggravated  the 
situation.  Last  May  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  45,000  Canadian  cars  in  the 
United  States  over  the  number  of  Am¬ 
erican  cars  in  Canada. 

This  number  was  reduced  until  on 
November  1,  there  was  an  excess  of  but 
17,533  cars  in  this  country.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  1  there  was  an  excess  of  16,000  Can¬ 
adian  cars  in  the  United  States,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Canadian  figures.  Some  24,000 
.American  cars  were  in  Canada  and  40,- 
000  Canadian  cars  were  in  this  country. 

Not  ExceMiTe,  Say*  Washington 

Railroad  officials  at  Washington  say 
they  do  not  regard  an  excess  of  16,000 
cars  as  unusual,  on  the  ground  that 
Canada  is  a  producing  nation  and  her 
exports  are  heavy. 

'The  Railway  Association  of  Canada 
insists  that  the  excess  of  Canadian  cars 
in  the  United  States  is  increasing,  and 


that  March  figures  will  show  that  the 
unfavorable  balance  of  Canadian  cars  in 
the  United  States,  said  to  be  only  16,000, 
was  largely  increased  in  February,  as 
during  that  month  on  car  orders  placed 
by  the  .American  Railroad  .Administra¬ 
tion  for  the  delivery  of  270  box  cars  per 
day  to  Canadian  railways  to  offset  in  a 
measure  the  heavy  excess  loaded  move¬ 
ment  southward,  only  583  cars  were 


delivered  out  of  a  total  of  8,091  which 
should  have  been  turned  over. 

Canada  contends  that  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  railways  to  return  the 
cars  may  make  it  necessary  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Canadian  carriers  to  prohibit  the 
loading  of  their  cars  to  points  on  .Am¬ 
erican  lines  in  order  to  protect  domestic 
traffic,  and  it  has  already  placed  Can¬ 
adian  shippers  of  paper,  pulp  wood  lum- 


International  Paper  Co.  Income  Increases 
487  Per  Cent  in  Three  Years 


The  AVw  York  Evening  World  of  March  10.  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
survey  articles  on  the  increased  profits  of  corporations  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  of  so-called  “necessity  commodities”  calls  the  attention  of 
Attorney  General  Palmer  to  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Under  the  head:  “Is  This  Profiteering"  the  Evening  IVorld,  which, 
incidentally,  manufactures  its  own  newsprint  and  is  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  know  the  actual  costs  of  making  paper,  points  out  that  in  the 
three  years  ending  with  1918,  the  International’s  average  annual  net  income 
has  increased  487  Per  cent. 

(Reprinted  from  New  York  Evening  World.) 

tT^HERE  are  few,  if  any,  lines  of  business  in  which  price  advances  during 
the  past  four  years  have  been  so  pronounced  as  the  paper  business. 
L'sers  of  paper  of  all  kinds  are  now  forced  to  pay  prices  that  make  those 
which  ruled  four  years  ago  seem  insignificantly  low. 

Close  analysis  of  the  income  and  financial  condition  of  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  makes  it  clear  that  present  record  high  prices  have  not  been 
forced  by  rising  costs  of  manufacture  nor  by  higher  taxes.  On  the  con- 
trary,  it  would  seem  that  the  bulk  of  the  increase  in  paper  costs  have  gone 
to  fatten  the  surplus  account  of  various  manufacturers. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  accounts  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  “Paper  Trust.” 
In  the  brief  space  of  three  years  it  has  risen  from  a  position  of  compara¬ 
tive  poverty  to  plutocratic  affluence. 

The  International  Paper  Company  first  got  its  grip  on  the  paper  trade 
in  1898,  when  it  acquired  nineteen  mills  in  New  England  States.  It  later 
increased  its  hold  by  acquiring  control  of  eleven  additional  mills,  lumber 
companies,  power  companies,  etc.,  in  this  country  and  Canada. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  rule  rather  than  an  exception  in  big  consoli¬ 
dations  of  this  kind  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  acquire  various  desired 
plants,  to  pay  much  more  than  they  actually  were  worth  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  assets  and  earning  power,  and  therefore  it  has  likewise  been  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  most  of  the  bigger  “trusts”  have  begun 
operations  with  a  highly  watered  capitalization. 

-At  any  rate,  prior  to  1916,  the  International  Paper  Company  was  not 
able  to  show  the  6  per  cent,  cumulative  dividend  on  its  $25,724,678  preferred 
stock.  The  $19,764,008  common  stock  had  absolutely  no  prospect  of  a 
dividend  return.  In  fact,  inability  of  the  company  to  fully  earn  its  preferred 
dividend  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  33)4  per  cent,  dividends  due  on 
that  issue. 

But  International  Paper’s  income  accounts  for  the  past  four  years, 
thanks  to  greatly  increased  prices,  present  a  sharp  contrast  with  income 
accounts  of  preceding  years.  For  instance: 

In  the  eight  years  from  1909  to  1915,  inclusive,  net  income  of 
the  company  totalled  $8,382,000.  In  the  three  years  from  1916  to 
1918,  inclusive,  net  income  aggregated  $18,454,000.  In  other  words, 
net  income  of  the  company  for  the  three  years  ended  with  the  close 
of  1918  was  $10,072,000,  or  120  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  eight  years. 

In  these  eight  years,  or  before  prices  of  paper  along  with  other 
necessities  made  new  altitude  records  almost  daily,  the  average 
annual  net  income  of  the  International  Paper  Company — that  is, 
the  balance  available  for  distribution  to  stockholders — amounted  to 
$1,047,700.  In  the  three  years  ended  with  the  close  of  1918  the 
average  annual  net  income  was  $6,151,300,  an  increase  of  487  per 
cent. 

In  giving  consideration  to  these  figures  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
before  arriving  at  the  net  income  for  the  three  years  ended  with  the  close 
of  1918  the  company  not  only  took  care  of  ail  increase  in  operating  costs 
but  allowed  $3,600,000  for  Federal  income  and  excess  profit  taxes,  deduc¬ 
tions  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  prior  to  1917. 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  organization  up  to  1916  the  company  failed 
to  show  any  income  available  for  common  dividends,  swollen  profits  of 
1916,  1917  and  1917  enabled  the  company  to  show  earnings  aggregating 
$74.15  for  the  common  stock  for  those  years. 

The  report  of  earnings  for  1919  is  not  yet  available.  It  will  not  be 
made  public  until  April  28  next.  But  well  informed  Wall  Street  authori¬ 
ties  expect  that  earnings  will  be  so  large  as  to  overshadow  the  big 
earnings  of  1918,  and  that  the  balance  available  for  common  dividends  will 
be  shown  to  be  not  less  than  $25  per  share.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case 
it  will  mean  that  $1(X)  has  been  earned  for  the  common  stock  in  the  past 
four  years. 


ber  and  mine  products  to  points  in  the 
United  States  in  a  serious  condition. 

[by  teleckaph] 

Montre.vl,  Mar.  12.— The  difficulties 
of  transportation  of  goods,  including 
newsprint  from  Canada  to  United  States 
are  becoming  more  acute  due  in  no  i^ 
considerable  extent  to  the  storms  in  that 
part  of  the  country  east  of  Buffalo  which 
have  interfered  with  return  of  box  cars 
to  Canada  by  the  .American  roads. 

The  commission  on  Car  Service  of 
the  .American  Railway  -Association,  of 
which  W.  C.  Kendall  is  chairman,  with 
offices  in  Washington,  recently  accepted 
thirteen  orders  from  the  Canadian  Rail- 
way  .Association  on  behalf  of  Canadian 
railways,  which  called  for  the  return  of 
275  empty  box  cars  per  day.  However 
while  orders  were  issued  to  that  effect 
the  weather  conditions  have  made  com¬ 
pliance  impossible,  so  that  none  have  as 
yet  been  received. 

.According  to  an  official  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific  railway  here,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  orders  will  be  carried  out  just 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  he  pointed  out 
a  further  difficulty  about  returning  the 
cars  requested,  in  that  when  he  pointed 
out  that  while  a  given  railway  might  in 
good  faith  order  the  return  of  cars,  the 
necessity  of  making  such  return  over  a 
different  road  frequently  resulted  in  the 
latter  road  not  carrying  out  the  instruc¬ 
tions  promptly.  He  concluded: 

1200  Car*  Held  Up  on  CPR 

“Of  course  there  is  no  means  of  get¬ 
ting  the  return,  so  that  the  only  thing 
possible  is  to  make  the  request,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  not  allow  Canadian  cars  to  cross 
the  line  to  the  L’nited  States.” 

This  has  resulted  in  further  incon¬ 
venience  to  Canadian  railways,  inasmuch 
as  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  alone 
now  has  1.200  cars  loaded  ready  to  dis- 
•  patch  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as 
equal  number  of  empty  cars  are  returned. 
The  official  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail¬ 
road  above  referred  to,  who  did  not  de¬ 
sire  his  name  used,  saw  no  prospects  of 
improvement  in  the  situation  until  such 
time  as  weather  conditions  permitted 
the  .American  railroads  to  comply  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service. 

G.  F.  Steele,  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Export  Paper  Company,  Ltd., 
which  handles  a  large  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
port  business  for  the  paper  companies 
of  Canada,  stated  that  some  of  the  com¬ 
panies  here  are  also  having  considerable 
trouble  securing  sufficient  coal,  due  to 
its  being  commandeered  before  it  reaches 
Canada.  While  every  effort  is  being 
made,  both  directly  and  through  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  United  States,  he  stated 
that  he  is  not  without  fear  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  of  the  mills  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  close  down. 

Loading  Cu*tom* 

.  It  is  stated  that  cars  coming  from  the 
United  States  with  raw  material  for  the 
mills,  such  as  salt  cake,  sulphur,  etc.,  are 
promptly  loaded  with  paper  for  return. 

J.  H.  .A.  Acer,  of  the  Eastern  Pulp 
Company  of  Canada,  which  handles  the 
bigger  portion  of  pulp  at  port,  is  at 
present  out  of  the  city.  His  representa¬ 
tive  pointed  out  that  car  shortage  usu¬ 
ally  existed  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
particularly  in  the  territory  east  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  but  it  was  felt  that  Canadian  rail¬ 
ways  are  doing  everything  possible. 

No  action  is  contemplated  on  the  part 
of  Canadian  railroads  or  shippers  other 
than  to  continue  the  embargo  on  cars 
going  out  of  the  country  and  to  rely  on 
the  good  intentions  of  the  American  rail¬ 
roads  to  return  cars  as  quickly  ai 
possible. 
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honorable  “JIMMY”  COX’S  RAILROAD  COLUMN 
STARTED  HIM  ON  ROAD  TO  FAME 

Tlien  With  Eyes  Upward  He  Started  to  Climb — Two  Successful  Daily  Newspapers, 
Membership  in  Congress  and  Governorship  Among  His  Accomplishments 
Is  One -Half  of  Ohio’s  Contribution  to  Politics  of  1920 


Nearly  thirty  years  ago  a  young, 
struggling,  ambitious  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  down  in  Middletown,  Ohio, 
wrestled  with  such  words  as  “idiosyn- 
fficy,"  “disproportionableness”  and  “per- 
aflibniatory,”  but  a  favorite  expression 
with  him  was  “indefatigable  industry." 

This  reporter,  who  was  a  diamond  in 
the  rough,  used  longer  words  than  his 
fellow  workers  when  he  wrote  news 
stories  for  a  daily  paper  owned  by  his 
brother-in-law,  John  Q.  Baker. 

“John,  the  Signal  needs  class,”  argued 
the  reporter  whose  nose  for  news  was 
wonderfully  keen. 

Strange  words  began  to  creep  into 
news  accounts  of  railroad  wrecks,  court 
routine  and  the  Middletown  Signal’s 
editorial  columns. 

One  day  there  was  a  railroad  wreck 
near  a  hamlet  called  Heno,  near  Mid¬ 
dletown.  The  smash  up  was  a  bad  one, 
and  the  hustling  Middletown  reporter 
ran  all  the  way  to  Heno,  tore  out  a  page 
of  an  old  newspaper  and  hustled  into 
the  railway  station  agent’s  office,  say¬ 
ing: 

‘Here,  send  this  stuff  until  I  come 
back." 

Jimmy  Cox  Arriwea 

The  excited  reporter  returned  with 
details  df  the  wreck  and  the  agent  wired 
the  news  story  to  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer.  Nothing  was  missed;  the  story 
was  full  of  human  interest,  and  the  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Enquirer  a  few  days 
later  wired  the  reporter  that  a  “job" 
was  open  to  him  on  the  paper. 

That  reporter  was  “Jimmy”  Cox. 
“Jimmy”  took  the  job.  Thus  began 
the  career  of  James  Middleton  Cox, 
Ohio’s  governor,  who  is  a  full-fledged 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  to 
succeed  Woodrow  Wilson. 

“Jimmy”  is  still  "Jim”  to  those  who 
know  him. 

Cox  is  a  synonym  of  “indefatigable” 
—a  word  he  used  so  often  about  28 
years  ago,  when  he  was  putting  “class” 
into  brother-in-law  John’s  newspaper. 

Cox  never  stops;  he  works  all  the 
time;  he  rarely  forgets. 

When  he  began  fussing  around  in 
politics  down  in  the  Third  Ohio  con¬ 
gressional  district,  during  the  early  nine¬ 
ties,  he  was  crude.  One  frank  critic 
afterwards  said : 

“Cox  at  the  start  of  his  political  ca¬ 
reer  couldn’t  say  the  alphabet  without 
stuttering  or  stammering;  but  he  kept 
at  public  speaking  grimly,  and  now  he 
is  as  clever  on  his  feet  as  any  man  in 
the  game.” 

Hard  Work  Put  Him  Orer 

I  have  known  “Jim”  Cox  intimately 
for  28  years ;  we  worked  at  the  same 
desk  and  slept  and  ate  in  the  same 
hoarding  house  in  Cincinnati  when  he 
was  “scooping  the  life”  out  of  his  fel¬ 
low  workers  in  the  Queen  City. 

Cox  is  a  mighty  interesting  human 
tnachine.  He  is  a  human  dynamo  with 
magnetic  personality  despite  the  fact 
his  political  and  business  enemies  say 
he  is  repellent.  He  is  likeable,  digni¬ 
fied,  without  being  repellent ;  humanely 
approachable,  quick-thinking,  business¬ 
like;  he’s  not  technical;  he’s  self-edu- 
ated  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 


type  of  “self-made”  men;  he’s ’wealthy 
enough  to  be  conscious  of  wealth’s  power 
and  knows  that  sane  commercial  methods 
triumph  over  spectacular  tactics. 

Opportunity  never  knocked  at  his 
door  without  receiving  an  immediate  re¬ 
sponse.  Neither  Fate  nor  Fortune  ever 
chased  him ;  he’s  somewhat  like  the 
Mexican  bean — never  still. 

“Fve  never  known  anyone  who  ap¬ 
proached  him  in  industry,”  said  George 
F.  Burba,  for  several  years  editor  of 
the  Dayton  News  and  secretary  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cox  during  his  first  two-year  term 
as  executive  of  Ohio. 

“He  actually  runs  both  his  newspapers 
and  knows  what  is  going  on  in  both. 
fi€  must  know  every  morning  the  exact 
circulation  of  the  day  before,  the  amount 
of  advertising  carried  and  expenses ; 
then  he  criticises  every  important  arti¬ 
cle,  calls  the  man  responsible  for  it  into 
his  office  and  points  out  to  him,  if  the 
article  should  not  be  satisfactory,  how 
he  can  do  better  next  time.  Reports  on 
Governor  Cox’s  desk  in  his  Dayton 
newspaper  tell  him  the  story  of  his 
newspaper  These  are  there  when  he 
returns,  should  he  leave  the  city. 

Loves  the  Open 

“He’s  a  square  sportsman;  hard  to 
hunt  or  fish  with,  because  he  walks  too 
fast  or  too  far  on  a  hunt;  he’s  first  in 
the  field  or  water  and  the  last  to  leave; 
he  does  his  full  share  of  work  in  camp; 
he’s  a  good  cook  and  not  afraid  to  wash 
camp  dishes.” 


Ohio’s  Democratic  presidential-racer 
will  be  50  years  old  March  31. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Jacksonburg,  O.. 
he  taught  country  school  as  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough  to  obtain  a  teacher’s 
certificate,  but  the  newspaper  business 
appealed  to  him. 

During  his  two  years’  experience  on 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  telegraph  editor,  reported  and  “rail¬ 
road  editor.” 

His  brilliant  “beats”  on  the  Enquirer 
were  made  while  he  wrote  the  paper’s 
“railroad  column,”  a  column  that  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention  at  that  time. 

Cox  was  then  in  his  early  twenties. 
He  feared  no  man ;  he  was  blunt,  eager 
for  “big  news,”  held  routine  news  in 
contempt,  and  was  always  “nosing  about” 
trying  to  “dig  up  something.” 

He  was  liked  and  hated  by  the  big 
railway  officials  against  whom  he 
bru.shed  with  shocking  rudeness,  but 
they  all  realized  that  they  were  not 
dealing  with  an  ordinary  routine  re¬ 
porter,  satisfied  to  “fill  his  column";  he 
wanted  “first  page”  stories — and  usually 
got  ’em. 

Among  his  big  news  sources  were 
Melville  E.  Ingalls,  western  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  V’andebilts  and  head  of  the 
C.  &  O.  and  Big  Four  railway  systems; 
Oscar  G.  Murray,  later  president  of  the 
B.  &  O. ;  Eugene  Zimmerman,  vice- 
president  of  the  C.  H.  &  D. ;  Samuel  M. 
F'elton,  president  of  the  Queen  &  Cres¬ 
cent  system;  Joseph  J.  Ramsey,  later 
president  of  the  Wabash  and  representa¬ 
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tive  of  the  Goulds;  E.  O.  McCormick, 
now  one  of  the  big  traffic  directors  of 
the  system  built  up  by  E.  H.  Harriman; 
and  other  railroaders  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion. 

While  “rooting”  for  news,  Cox  looked 
for  higher  rungs  on  the  ladder  of  news¬ 
paper  success. 

.Always  a  good  mixer,  he  learned  to 
like  politics.  One  day  he  surprised  his 
associates  on  the  Enquirer  by  resigning 
to  become  private  secretary  to  Paul  J. 
Sorg,  millionaire  tobacco  manufacturer 
who  had  been  elected  to  Congress  in 
the  Third  (Dayton),  Ohio  district  by 
the  Democrats. 

Kept  Hia  Eyes  Up 

Sorg  was  an  “old  shoe” — plain,  im¬ 
mensely  rich,  without  social  ambition 
and  self-made,  so  “Jimmy,”  who  had 
taught  school  in  Sorg’s  home  county, 
went  to  Washington  with  the  big,  good- 
natured  business  man.  Sorg  had 
climbed  up  from  the  job  of  tobacco 
stripper  to  wealth ;  he  was  not  a  poli¬ 
tician,  speaker  nor  writer,  so  "Jimmy” 
was  an  all-around  secretary  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  Sorg’s  single  term  at  law¬ 
making. 

In  the  nation’s  capitol  Cox  applied 
his  newspaper  methods  in  making  him¬ 
self  useful  to  himself  and  Sorg’s  con¬ 
stituents  “back  home.” 

These  included  about  5,000  G.  A.  R. 
veterans  who  were  inmates  of  the  Day- 
ton  Soldiers’  Home.  These  veterans  all 
had  votes — so  Cox  nursed  the  “old  boys” 
assiduously,  and  later,  when  he  ran  for 
Congress  set  a  precedent  because  he  was 
the  first  and  only  Democrat  who  ever 
got  a  majority  of  their  votes. 

When  Sorg  returned  to  private  life 
Cox’s  newspaper  liking  lured  him  back 
into  the  game.  The  Dayton  News  was 
a  moribund,  sickly  sheet,  wandering 
along  in  a  hopeless  condition.  Cox  saw 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  publisher; 
he  had  no  money,  but  he  got  Sorg  to 
back  him,  bought  the  run-down  News 
and  started  the  business  fight  of  his  life 
— to  make  “ends  meet”  and  pay  for  the 
newspaper  he  bought  on  credit. 

Monogramed  Skirts  Bafora  Congrass 

He  worked  day  and  night;  was  re¬ 
porter,  ad  solicitor,  city  editor,  editorial 
writer,  business  manager,  and  tirelessly 
worked  to  “get  out  from  under.” 

He  won. 

Democratic  politicians  in  and  around 
Dayton  scented  a  “live  one”  in  “Jimmy,” 
but  he  told  them  he  was  too  busy  to  run 
for  Congress.  However,  he  kept  an  eye 
open  for  the  main  chance  while  acquir¬ 
ing  cash,  prestige  and  shirts  with  mono¬ 
grams  embroidered  on  the  sleeves.  A 
man  named  Harding  was  in  Congress — 
and  the  bosses  of  his  party  in  the  Third 
district  opposed  him.  Cox  saw  his  op¬ 
portunity,  flung  a  bone  into  the  den  of 
the  “fighting  political  dogs”  and  won. 

He  went  to  the  Sixty-first  Congress 
and  returned  to  the  Sixty-second. 

“Who’s  the  kid?”  asked  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon,  then  Speaker,  one  day,  when 
Congressman  Cox,  smooth-faced,  boyish- 
looking,  sought  recognition,  soon  after 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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TRUTH,  WHOLE  TRUTH,  NOTHING  BUT— 
“IMPOSSIBLE,”  SAY  PRESS  AGENTS 

Ivy  Lee,  Spender  of  Fortune  for  Corporation  Publicity,  Con¬ 
fesses  He  Is  Well  Paid  to  Tell  Only  “What  Public 
Should  Know” 

■HESS  agents  are  not  paid  to  tell  the  make  concerning  their  mode  of  procedure. 


Q.  They  must  have  the  goods?  A. 
You  should  have  the  goods,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  then  having  worked  or  de¬ 
veloped  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s 
proposition  to  a  point  where  it  was  no 
longer  necessary,  where  did  you  then 
take  your  activities?  A.  Well  I  was — 
maybe  I  could  save  you  some  questions 
if  I  could  rapidly  sketch  it. 

Q.  Yes,  do  so.  A.  What  you  are 
evidently  trying  to  ascertain,  I  think  I 


i  truth-take  .t  from  Ivy  Lee  and  h.s  Q  There  are  two  phases  of  this  pub-  „„derstand.  I  was  with  the  Pennsvl- 
associate,  W .  J.  Hams,  who  draw  ^ty  business;  one  is  to  get  your  side 

princely  salaries  and  expense  accounts  before  the  people-is  not  that  one  side  j  ^ 


for  giving  publicity  to  the  Interborough 
Ka,.id  Transit  Company’s  fight  for  an  Q.  And  the  other  is  to  suppress  the  {;;ke7s“and  bVIerr'ATe7srs7H“arrb; 
increased  tare  in  New  \ork  Mr.  I^e  other  peoples  side?  I  have  never  winthrop  &  Companv,  with  whom  1 

who  -was  suniiiioned  by  the  New  \  ork  attempted  that  latter  kind  of  work,  Mr.  ^  ‘  whpn  T  r,.. 

City  Hoard  of  listimate  and  .\pportion-  Burr.  ,  ^  .i  ,  tu  d  '  i  •  o  -i  a 

.  r  .1  .  .u  f  X-  r  •  •  ,  •  -1  turned  to  the  Pennsvlvania  Railroad  as 

meiit.  to  account  for  the  truth  of  propa-  Q.  Now,  for  instance,  in  this  strike  •  .i.  ’j  t  j  .u 

,  ,  ,  u  T-  ,  ,  f  1  ;  ,  .  assistant  to  the  president,  I  staved  there 

ganda  the  1.  R.  T.  has  been  spreading  of  coal  miners,  the  coal  difficulty  of  _ 

to  effect  the  higher  fare,  admitted  that  1905,  your  business  was  to  get  the  side  «/•  u  o 

his  job  was  not  to  tell  the  public  the  of  the  operators  well  understood?  A.  With  Rockefeller,  AUo 

whole  truth  aliout  his  employers— that  Yes,  sir.  Q-  W hat  year  was  that?  A.  I  came 

was  impractical,  he  said — but  to  state  Q.  From  their  standpoints  by  the  the  first  of  January,  1913. 


very  important?  Yes,  sir. 


to  take  charge  of  the  business  of  a  firm' 


turned  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as 
assistant  to  the  president,  I  stayed  there 


With  Rockefeller,  AUo 

Q.  What  year  was  that?  A.  I  came 


as  convincingly  as  possible  such  portions  general  public?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  Who  was  the  president  then,  Mr. 


of  the  truth  as  the  Interborough  cared  And  somebody  clse’s  business  was  Rea.  A.  Mr.  Rea.  I  remained  in  that 

to  make  known.  The  I.  R.  T.,  it  was  to  get  the  coal  miners’  side  before  the  <^^P^city  until  the  1st  of  January,  1916, 
brought  out,  has  spent  $218,159  for  pub-  public?  A.  Yes,  sir.  ^  to  the  office  of  Mr.  John 

licit)  during  the  past  four  years,  and  q  Were  voii  successful  in  getting  Rockefeller  as  a  member  of  his  per- 
only  $13,000  of  this  has  lieen  spent  in  gjjp  owners’  proposition  sonal  staff.  I  disassociated  myself  from 

ont-and-out  newspaper  advertising.  before  the  public?  A.  Why,  some  of  exclusive  relationship  early  in  1916 

The  testimony  of  Ivy  Lee,  press  agent:  them  seemed  to  think  so.  '  ^od  to^  my  own  office. 

Q.  You  are  associated  or  connextted  Q- ,  ''^"8  did  you  reniain  with  rwa"  irhisTxdusYve 

with  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  ‘hem?  A.  I  remained  with  them  until 
Company?  A.  Yes.  sir.  they  signed  up  a  new  contract  with  the  '  ■  °  ^  _ 

O  Tii  u-hat  ranacitv’  \  In  an  miners.  i bat  year  was  a  very  ditlicult 

.J  LZLtl  in  mat-  Q-  What  vear  was  that?  A.  That  That  was  the 


advisory  and  associate  capacity  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  publicity  and  public  relations. 

C}.  You  draw  a  distinction  between 
publicity  and  public  relations?  A.  Yes. 


was  that  spring,  as  I  recall,  about  the  ‘hey  had  the  Colorado  strike?  A. 

1st  of  June  Yes,  I  think  the  Colorado  strike  con¬ 

tinued  on  into  1915.  The  Colorado 
Helped  Pennsylvania  R.R.  strike  ended  in  1915. 

Q.  And  then  where  did  you  go?  A.  Q-  And  you  had  charge  of  the  pub- 
Well,  I  had  an  independent  office.  I  heity  end  of  that  adventure?  A.  Well, 
was  not— I  didn’t  go  anywhere,  but  the  I  had  a  portion  of  activity  in  connec- 
particular  w'ork  in  which  perhaps  you  tion  with  it,  yes. 


A^' ^  Well,  I  had  an  independent  office.  I  heity  end  of  that  adventure?  Well, 
A.  I  ublicity  I  should  describe  as  a  not— I  didn’t  go  anywhere,  but  the  I  had  a  portion  of  activity  in  connec- 

^  J  *•  *  J  V  5  particular  work  in  which  perhaps  you  tion  with  it,  yes. 
g.  ^ou  mean  advertising,  don t  you?  ^  interested,  that  I  had  next  Q-  That  is.  you  wanted  to  get  Mr. 

A.  No,  I  mean  the  ad\ertising  would  ^  similar  capacity  with  Rockefeller’s  side  over,  so  as  to  have 

be  a  phase  of  it  the  preparation  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  >t  thoroughly  understood.  Some  people 

newspaper  material,  issuance  to  the  q  ^  thought  he  had  some  peculiar  notions 

newspapers,  advertising.  I  should  cal  ^  regard  to  that  mining  trouble.  It 

the  preparation  of  any  pnnted  material  q  Qr  they  had  some  difficulties?  A.  "as  your  business  to  have  the  general 
or  literary  material  issued  to  the  public  ^  employed  me.  Thev  public  understand  what  Mr.  Rockefeller 

as  .11  the  nature  of  publicity.  never  had  had  a  department  of  pub-  was  driving  at.  A.  That  would  be 

g.  It  is,  in  other  words,  good  sales-  employed  me  to  de-  one  way  to  put  it.  The  facts  were  that 

manship,  .sil  t  It?  A.  That  would  be  •  Mr.  Rockefeller  asked  me  to  go  to  Colo- 


manship,  isn’t  it?  A.  That  would  be  Rockefeller  asked  me  to  go  to  Colo- 

an  aspect  of  It.  yes,  sir.  q  And  that  is  to  get  the  good  quali-  rado  and  advise  with  the  Colorado  Fuel 

.  5  \  o  you  mean  y  pu  ic  re  good  points  of  the  Pennsylvania  &  Iron  Company  as  to  how  to  put  its 

lations.  I  mean  the  effort  of  a  R^ji^gad  System  before  the  public  to  at-  position  accurately  before  the  public, 

company-  to  cultivate  satistactory  rela-  business?  A.  Well,  more  than  to  Q-  Well,  was  that  before  or  after  the 

tions  with  the  public.  .  attract  business;  to  attract  public  good  episode  of  th9  rebellion,  or  the  shoot- 


tions  with  the  public. 

g.  That  is,  to  cultivate  their  good 
will  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


ing?  A.  That  was  after, 
g.  .\nd  you  were  sent  there  to  quiet 


,  '  yr  ,  j  -I,  •  Q-  The  one  follows  the  other,  if  you  0-  And  you  were  sent  there  to  quiet 

g.  You  realize  that  good  will  is  a  the  situation  or  to  explain  it?  A.  No; 

valuable  asset  of  any  corporation.  A.  ^.jjhout  the  good  will  you  are  no'  neither  to  quiet  nor  to  explain  it. 

X-  ,  1  ,  J  -.u  likely  to  get  it?  A.  You  cannot — pub-  Q-  Well,  to  learn  it?  A.  To  learn 

g.  You  have  been  connected  with  a  service  corporation  should  have  more  to  advise  the  company  as  to  how 

g.  eat  many  corporations  in  this  capac-  develops  in  the  busi-  they  could  put  the  facts  as  they  saw 

ity,  have  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

them  before  the  nuhlir. 


g.  What  corporation  were  you  iden¬ 
tified  with  in  1903?  .\.  In  1903  I  w-as 
a  newspaper  reporter. 

Two  Sides  of  Game 

g.  When  did  you  first  begin  your 
activities  as  a  specialist  in  publicity  and 
public  relations?  A.  lii  1905. 

g.  With  whom  or  with  what  com¬ 
pany?  A.  The  first  relationship  of  any 
consequence  in  that  relation  was  with 
the  .Ynthracite  Coal  Railroads, 
g.  Pennsylvania?  A.  Y'es,  sir. 
g.  What  was  your  connection  there? 
A.  I  had  charge  of  their  publicity  in 
connection  with  their  labor  difficulties 
in  the  spring  of  1905,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  That  was  the  great  coal  strike, 
wasn’t  it,  which  Mr.  President  Roose- 
vek  settled?  A.  No,  sir.  The  great 
coal  strike  you  refer  to  was  in  1902.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  There  w-as 
no  so-called  strike  at  this  time  in  1905; 
there  was  a  cessation  of  work  pend¬ 
ing  the  settlement  of  a  new  contract, 
and  the  anthracite  coal  operators  em¬ 
ployed  me  to  provide  the  newspapers 
with  such  statements  as  they  had  to 


them  before  the  public. 


— And  There  Wa«  a  Newsprint  Shortage 
Ever  After 

(Not  a  Fable)  ^ 

Once  upon  a  time  man  entered  a  watchmaker’s  shop,  to  have  his 
watch  repaired.  “When  may  I  have  my  watch?”  asked  the  man.  “In 
about  six  weeks,”  answered  the  watchmaker.  “Why  the  delay?”  the  man 
inquired.  “There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  mainspring  repairers,”  said  the 
watchmaker.  <• 

And  the  man  fared  forth,  and  slipped  and  fell  upon  the  pavement, 
which,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  shovelers,  was  icy. 

The  man  tried  to  telephone  to  the  automobile  service  station,  to  get 
his  car,  which  has  been  promised  to  him  that  afternoon,  but  the  foreman 
told  him  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  mechanics  and  that  he  could  not 
have  his  car  for  two  weeks.  It  took  the  man  twenty  minutes  to  get  the 
service  station  by  telephone,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  telephone  operators. 

“Well,”  said  the  man,  “the  subway  is  crowded;  the  streets  are  replete 
■with  humanity;  the  restaurants  brim  with  human  beings.  Surely  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  not  dwindling.” 

And  he  went  to  his  office  and  opened  his  mail.  And  it  came  to  him, 
as  in  a  vision,  for  he  said,  “I  know  what  all  these  ex-watchmakers,  ex¬ 
snow  shovelers,  ex-mechanics,  ex-telephone  operators  are  doing.  They 
are  in  the  publicity,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  press  agent,  business. — 
F.  P.  A.  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


g.  There  was  a  sharp  divergence  ^ 
opinion  as  to  what  the  real  facts 
between  the  miners  and  the  Rockef  I 
lers,  wasn’t  there?  A.  There  was ' 
g.  After  you  had  ceased  your  con 
nection  with  Mr.  Rockefeller,  what  six 
cial  work  did  you  do?  A.  Since  that 
time  I  have  had  my  own  office  at  61 
Broadway,  and  I  have  had  various  con¬ 
nections. 

g.  When  did  you  begin  your  con-  ^ 

nection  with  the  subway,  with  the _  * 

A.  Interborough  ? 

g.  Elevated  and  the  subway?  a 
The  first  of  April,  1916. 

g.  How  were  you  employed?  How 
did  you  come  to  be  employed?  A.  Mr 
Shonts  sent  for  me  and  said  that  he 
w'as  anxious  to  have  my  assistance  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  people  of  New  York 
understood  better  the  Interborongh 
Rapid  Transit  Company  in  its  various 
activities,  and  he  asked  me  to  study  ihe 
situation  with  a  view  to  advising  them 
as  to  plans  that  might  be  devised  to 
get  the  facts  before  the  public? 

g.  He  said,  in  other  words,  that  yon 
had  been  quite  successful  in  getting 
across  the  views  of  the  miners  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
Rockefeller  interests,  and  he  thought  he 
would  retain  you  to  do  the  same  for  the 
Interborough?  A.  He  said  all  that 
except  the  last  phrase. 

g.  What  date  was  that?  A.  .\pril 
1.  1916  ♦  »  ♦ 

g.  1916.  What  was  your  first  activ¬ 
ity  in  1916  after  you  were  employed, 
if  you  recall?  A.  I  really  can’t  an- 
sw-er  that.  I  wish  I  could.  I  set  about 
right  away  to  study  the  affairs  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  company.  As  I  recall  it,  I 
spent  some  w-eeks  studying  the  history. 

g.  Was  it  in  connection  with  show¬ 
ing  what  a  very  fine  investment  the  In¬ 
terborough  was  or  was  it  in  connection 
with  showing  what  fine  men  Mr.*Shonts 
and  Mr.  Hedley  were,  or  what?  .Y 
Well,  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do 
W'ith  any  personal  publicity  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  either  Mr.  Shonts  or  Mr.  Hed¬ 
ley,  their  personal  standing,  and  as  to 
the  financial  side  of  the  company  mj 
duties  were — I  believe  that  my  office  is¬ 
sues  to  the  press  each  month  a  monthly 
statement. 

g.  Which  Mr.  Hedley  gives  to  the 
reporters?  A.  No;  the  monthly  state¬ 
ment  of  earnings  and  expenses  issued 
by  the  comptroller. 

Routine  Publicity 

g.  Why  do  they-  need  the  services  of 
a  specialist  such  as  yourself  in  sending 
out  a  financial  statement?  A.  That  is 
purely  a  routine  operation.  I  have  got 
quite  a  force  of  clerks  and  others  and 
we  have  got  mailing  lists  and  we  are 
sending  material  to  the  papers  con¬ 
stantly.  It  is  inconseqiien.tial ;  simply  a 
routine  matter. 

g.  Is  that  dependent  upon  whether 
the  market  is  going  up  or  down  ?  A.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  market,  Mr. 
Burr,  It  is  issued  on  a  regular  day,  I 
think,  each  month. 

g.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your 
organization  is  employed  in  getting  out 
monthly  a  financial  statement  for  the 
Interborough?  A.  No.  The  financial 
statement  is  prepared  by  the  comptroller. 

g.  By  the  comptroller  of  the  Inter¬ 
borough?  Yes,  and  is  used  just  so 
the  financial  statement  of  any  company. 
They  send  down  to  us  the  duplicate 
copies,  purely  as  though  we  were  a  mes¬ 
senger  service.  I  do  not  attach  the 
slightest  consequence  to  that,  and  we 
forward  them  to  the  papers  without 
comment. 

g.  That  is,  to  give  that  statement 
due  publicity?  .A.  Yes,  sir. 

g.  Is  that  the  first  work  in  which 
you  were  engaged?  A.  I  really  have 
no  recollection  of  just  what  was  exactly 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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PLACES  BULK  OF  BLAME  ON  JOBBER 
FOR  HIGH  NEWSPRINT  PRICE 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Official  Quotes  P.  T.  Dodge  and 
R.  S.  Kellogg  as  Proof  That  Brokers  Are  Responsible 
for  **Auction  Market” 

By  D.  W.  STEVICK 

Publisher  Champaign  (Ill.)  Daily  News-Gazette. 


not  think  you  will  find  any  complaint  from  copies  or  more  each,  and  for  the  nait 
the  men  who  have  dealt  with  our  company.  these  papers  have  averaged  about  a 

“If  we  are  to  remain  in  business,  we  must  on  week  days,  while  the  number  of  na.****^ 
have  a  reasonable  return  on  our  canital  in-  those  publishing  Sunday  editions  has 
vested  in  a  hazardous  business  attended  with  over  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  dail  ^ 
many  dangers  and  frequently  with  heavy  tions.  ^ 

losses  from  fire.  Hoods  and  the  like.  o  /»»»«*  t 

“I  ho^  that  this  letter  will  be  read  at  your  2,183,000  Tons  Made  in  1919 

meeting.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  Production  of  newsprint  paper  in  .k 

Also  speaking  for  the  manufacturer.  United  States  and  Canada  is  a  Mmmon  ■ 
Mr  coid  •  dustry  with  common  market.s.  The  tnt.i  '*■ 

Mr.  Kellogg  said.  ^3,  2,183,000  ton., 

“This  is  most  truly  a  paper  age,  and,  in  the  cent  of  this  total  is  classified  as  stanH  j 
United  States  at  least,  a  newsoaner  ace.  The  news,  such  as  is  used  hv  th*  ri.:i_ 


2,183y000  Tons  Made  in  19|9 

“The  production  of  newsprint  paDer  in  .l 
United  States  and  Canada  is  a  commit  •  * 


United  States  at  least,  a  newspaper  age.  The  news,  such  as  is  used  by  the  daily  dso*  ^ 

Bv  D  W*  STEVICIC  consumption  of  newsprint  paper  has  come  In  the  form  of  sheets  last  year's  produSr^ 

^  *  far  beyond  the  limits  that  would  once  have  of  newsprint  in  North  America  would  ^ 

Publisher  Champaign  (Ill.)  Daily  News-Gazette.  ^  ortt‘'ntwVper  ^tef  ST ih^fo^m^t 

AS  Chairman  of  the  Inland  Daily  Prps  Association;^  publicity  lha*°-eryt"rl 

committee  may  I  present,  through  Editor  &  Publisher  S  of  newsprint  paper.  By  1894  our  re-  reach  from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 

,,xT  •  .  c  u-k  T _ _ _  _ _ quirements  had  increased  three-fold  to  9  “The  annual  increase  in  production 

Newsprint  Survey,  what  I  consider  a  very  important  paper  pounds,  and  twenty-five  years  later,  or  in  1919,  on  a  compound  interest  basis  has  aver«d 

and  a  letter  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inland  Association  in  *•>'  consumption  of  newsprint  paper  per  cap-  6  per  cent  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  ifS 

Chicago,  Februarj'  17  and  18?  One  is,  in  part,  a  talk  by  R.  S.  NEWS  PRINT  PRODUCTION  “ 

Kellogg,  secretary-  of  the  News  Print  Service  of  New  York,  and  the  _  u.g.ANDCANADA  _  _ 

other  a  letter  from  P.  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  International  Paper  |  I  T  \  j  j  j  |  | 

Company.  They  prove,  to  my  mind,  without  question,  that  the  i  j  ~j  i 

jobber  is  greatly  responsible  for  the  present  “auction  market”  of  »i«.« — !  ~  t - - ■ - ^ 

newsprint,  which  has  caused,  and  will  continue  to  cause,  many  _ i  ^  • _ LJ.^  /  _ 

newspapers  to  go  to  the  wall.  It  will  be  fine  if  Editor  &  Publisher  i  ““.TI  ^  | 

will  publish  them  in  whole  or  in  part.  j  >• 

International  Denies  Profiteering  j  jooaooo  ^  I  j  f  i  I  j  j  I 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Dodge  follows:  publishers  nor  has  it  co-operated  in  any  way  ‘•sm-  |  .  |  j- - - - xmm 


The  letter  from  Mr.  Dodge  follows:  publishers  nor  has  it  co-operated  in  any  way 

With  jobbers  or  brokers  to  do  so.  Our  sales 
The  paper  situation  is  very  serious.  There  to  jobbers  and  brokers  are  so  small  as  to  be 
has  been  a  very  sudden  and  enormous  in-  negligible.  The  writer  has  for  years  urged 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  newsprint  paper.  the_  smaller  _  publishers  tq_  form  combinations 


The  demand  exceeds  the  productive  capacity  an^d  buy  their  paper  in  bulk  in  order  to  secure 


of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  mills. 

“A  number  of  new  mills  are  contemplated  in 


wholesale  prices  and  low  freight  rates. 

"The  treatment  of  the  manufacturers  by  the 


Canada  and  the  indications  are  that  two  years  Government  in  recent  years  has  been  infa 


from  this  date  the  production  will  have  in 
creased  1,500  tons  per  day.  The  cost  of  pro- 


mous.  We  have  been  the  subject  of  the  most 
bitter  attacks  and  have  been  prevented  from 


duction  is  increasing  steadily;  $20  a  cord  is  doing  business  along  reasonable  lines,  and 
a  common  price  for  ordinary  spruce  pulp  have  been  subjected  to  enormous  outl^s  with- 
wood,  and  recently  our  Niagara  mill  wood  has  utit  reason.  The  attack  under  the  Sherman 


cost  as  high  as  $24,  $25  and  $26  a  cord. 


law  was  scandalous.  It  had  no  foundation 


“When  you  consider  that  about  a  cord  and  whatever  in  fact.  The  men  indicted  were 
a  half  of  wood  is  required  for  a  ton  of  paper,  making  more  paper  than  had  ever  been  pro- 
you  will  appreciate  one  of  the  causes  for  the  duced.  Their  prices  varied  as  much  as  $10 
present  seemingly  high  price.  Ten  years  ago  ^  ton.  Their  lines  of  distribution  laid  down 
wood  was  obtainable  at  $6  a  cord.  In  1913  on  a  map  spread  in  every  conceivable  direc- 
it  averaged  between  $9  and  $10  a  cord  in  our  tion  like  the  veins  of  a  spider's  web.  These 
various  mills.  The  high  price  of  wood  is  due  three  facts  give  the  lie  to  all  the  charges  that 
to  tbe  growing  scarcityg  the  greatly  increased  made  against  us  in  this  political  attack, 

cost  of  labor  and  the  enormously  increased  taken  from  the  finding 

freight  rates.  Many  sources  of  supply  are  Conynission,  *  so  stvled  to  a 


rious  mills.  The  high  price  of  wood  is  due  three  tacts  give  the  lie  to  all  the  charges  that  -rFW^-PRTMT  PrnHnriinn  in  fViA  TTnW#»rl  Qtofne  nti/1  rotio/lo  ^  ‘  j 

the  growing  scarcity,  the  greatly  increased  were  made  against  us  in  this  political  attack.  UKIJN  1  Uroauction  in  the  United  states  and  Canada  lOr  the  period 

St  of  labor  and  the  enormously  increased  When  an  appeal  was  taken  from  the  finding  ^  from  1904  to  December  31,  1919,  with  estimated  increased  production  for 
eight  rates.  Many  sources  of  supply  are  of. ‘he  Trade  Commission,  so  stvled  to  a  ±  1,  „  .t,  .  .u  •  •  j  •  r  p  uii  lui 

already  exhausted.  body  consisting  of  four  of  the  high  Federal  IvzU,  shows  that  the  average  increase  m  production  for  the  period  stated 

Crowtli  in  Canada  tortf*to  ta«ers”and*it  was*ruied°thS' the"manu^  ^  annually.  The  estimated  1920  increase,  based  on  new  machine! 

facturers  were  entitled  to  about  $10  a  ton  which  will  come  into  production  this  year,  indicates  an  increase  of  approximately 

“.\o  American  mills  have  been  built  for  more  than  the  price  fixed  by  the  Commission  3  pp^  which  is  one-hilf  of  the  avpratr..  inm-acp  in  tliA  noct  IC  Ji 

veral«  years  The  Canadian  mills,  encour-  m  order  to  give  a  moderate  return  on  the  ^  t,'  J  •  **  0"^  hail  01  tne  average  increase  in  the  past  15  years  and 


body  consisting  of  four  of  the  high  Federal 
judges  the  finding  of  the  Commission  was 
torn  to  tatters  and  it  was  ruled  that  the  manu* 


aged  by  the  Canadian  Government,  and  hav-  capital  actually  invested.  If  this  had  not 
ing  cheap  water  powers  and  cheap  Govern-  been  dene,  the  International  Company  would 
ment  wood,  have  grown  from  a  capacity  of  have  faced  a  deficit  and  would  have  been 
75  tons  oer  dav  to  above  2.500  tons.  robbed  in  one  year  of  three  million  dollars. 


75  tons  per  day  to  above  2,500  tons.  roDDed  in  one  year  of  three  million  dollars. 

“Newspaper  publishers  are  largely  to  blame  e  i  ^ 

for  the  existing  conditions.  The  .\merican  Seeks  Co-operation  or  Publishers 

mills  obtained  their  wood  largely  from  Cana-  i  v  •  •  ,  ... 

dian  Crown  lands  under  Government  leases.  the  begmning  of  my  administration 

for  ifchich  they  paid  large  sums.  At  the  in-  the  International  Company  has  sought  in  every 
stance  of  the  publishers,  the  manufactured  possible  fo  co-operate  w'ith  the  publish- 

Canadian  product  was  put  on  the  free  list,  ers  and  establish  friendly  relations.  We  fur- 


one-third  of  the  increase  in  1918-1919,  which  was  9  per  cent.  On  this  basis  the 
estimated  news-print  production  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  1920  is 
given  at  2,250,000  tons.  This  chart  was  prepared  by  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau. 


‘I’'  of.  my  administration  ita  in  the  United  States  was  33  pounds,  or  the  production  in  the  United  States  in  ronsd 

nish®Mne7'to‘’more'thai’'  fou?‘ hundref  newli:  I**'  United  States  slightly  pasjid  “l,3M,0M 


irmTdia,eir.hc  ex^ans^n^f  "ish  paper  to  more  than  four  hundred  neni-  out  of  V^Pe  queslionr' the  average  cir'’cuS  ons,  anrt^a.  in  CanX 

began  and  the  Canadian  authorities  prohib-  ®  /T*,*  •'"“py  “>0  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  tons!  Sincri913  there  haHeeS  little  incr^ 

ited  the  sending  of  free  wood  from  the  leased  |«»nions  of  tons  and  have  never  failed  in  de-  is  now  some  27,000.000  copies,  or  one  for  in  the  United  States  output  but  a  stcadih 
lands  to  the  X^ted  States  mills  and  tlje  sen7"L?1en ZVJ  country.*”and  a  large  pro-  ascendinrproductioi^L  Ca^^ 


Ciovernment  of  the  United  States  did  noth-  V?'?'  thousands  portion  of  these  papers  are  not  small  ones,  passed  800.000  tons,  *whilV**the*  production  ia 

ing  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers.  tons  without  profit  because  of  an  ascend-  either.  There  are  something  like  70  news-  the  United  States  amounted  to  1^175  fion  tont 

*‘The  tariff  bill  provided  for  the  free  entry  .  *''8  cost  after  contracts  were  made.  I  do  papers  with  a  daily  circulation  of  100,000  “For  the  last  six  months  the  newspapers  and 


of  paper  in  countries  which  offered  no  re¬ 
strictions  to  the  sending  of  raw  materials  into 
the  United  States,  but  at  the  last  moment, 
Mr.  Norris,  representing  the  Publishers*  As¬ 
sociation.  had  these  prohibitive  words  stricken 
from  the  bill  and  the  law  gave  free  admis¬ 
sion  to  paper  with  no  protection  to  the  United 
States  mills  as  to  raw  material.  The  results 
speak  for  themselves. 

“The  United  Stales  printers  are  largely  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  producers,  and  there  is  no 
encouragement  for  the  United  States  manu¬ 
facturers  to  invest  another  dollar.  Not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  obtain  wood  from  our  holdings 
in  Canada,  the  International  Company  is  now 
erecting  its  first  paper  mill  in  Canada,  being 
forced  to  do  so  in  order  to  obtain  a  return 
from  its  timber  investment.  This  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  followed  by  other  mills.  In  brief,  the 
American  manufacturers  are  being  forced  to 
take  American  capital  out  of  the  country  and 
invest  it  abroad  in  order  to  protect  them¬ 
selves. 

Wood  Supply  Disappearing 

“Wood  suitable  for  pai>cr  making  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  A  number  of  United  States 
mills  will  have  to  cease  o|>eration  within  a 
few  years.  The  International  Company,  pro¬ 
ducing  practically  2.000  tons  of  paper  per 
day,  is  Ming  compelled  to  convert  certain  of 
its  mills  for  the  production  of  other  papers. 
It  w'ill  endeavor,  however,  to  hold  its  produc¬ 
tion  of  1,200  tons,  more  or  less,  of  newsprint 
per  day.  and.  if  possible,  to  increase  this 
production  in  time. 

“When  I  say  to  you  that  while  the  actual 
phyrical  properties  of  the  International  Com¬ 
pany  represent  a  cash  value  and  a  cash  in¬ 
vestment  fai  beyond  the  face  value  of  its 
preferred  stock  and  that  for  eight  years  it 
was  able  to  pay  only  2  per  cent  on  this  stock. 
I  think  you  will  appreciate  the  discouraging 
conditions  which  face  the  United  States  manu¬ 
facturers. 

**The  International  Company  has  never  profit¬ 
eered.  It  established  fair  prices  and  gave  them 
alike  to  all.  It  has  never  taken  advantage  of 
temporary  conditions  to  wring  blood  from  the 


ror  tne  last  s*x  months  the  newspapers  and 
trade  journals  have  devoted,  much  space  to  the 
discussion  of  a  so-called  shortage  in  news¬ 
print  supply,  but  there  has  been  no  shortap 
so  far  as  production  is  concerned.  It  has  bees 
due  entirely  to  greatly  increased  consumptioo. 
The  mills  have  been  producing  more  news¬ 
print  than  ever  before  in  history,  and  the 
stringency  in  the  market  has  come  about  en¬ 
tirely  through  the  efforts  of  the  publishers  to 
use  more  paper  than  has  been  produced. 
This,  of  course,  has  been  caused  by  the  tit- 
mendous  increase  in  advertising,  while  there 
has  been  little  decrease  in  circulation  over 
the  high  levels  reached  during  the  time  of 
great  demand  for  news  during  the  war.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months  the  total  stocks  io 
the  hands  of  newspaper  publishers  or  in  tran¬ 
sit  to  them  have  averaged  between  20  and  40 
days’  supply,  as  compared  with  more  than  66 
days*  supply  during  the  summer  of  1918,  when 
the  war  was  nearing  a  climax.  On  the  other 
hand,  mill  stocks  have  been  averaging  only 
3  or  4  days*  production,  thus  showing  the 
absolute  necessity  for  an  unbroken  flow  of 
paper  from  mill  to  publisher. 

90,000  More  Tons  in  1920 

“Notwithstanding  an  increase  of  185,000  toni 
in  newsprint  production  in  1919  over  1918, 
new  machines  to  come  into  operation  in  1^ 
will,  if  all  goes  well,  turn  out  nearly  90,000 
tons  of  paper,  while  numerous  other  new  oa* 
chines  are  scheduled  for  1921.  If  plans  now 
actually  under  w'ay  are  consummated,  by  this 
time  in  1922  new  machines  and  new  plants 
not  in  existence  in  1919  will  be  in  operation 
with  a  total  capacity  in  excess  of  1.5W  tons 
per  day.  This  would  seem  to  be  ample  to  tw 
care  of  the  requirements  of  the  publishers,  bat 
to  predict  consumption  so  far  in  advance  >* 
hazardous. 

“Newspaper  advertising  in  1919  was  aboot 
40  per  cent  more  in  volume  than  in  1918.  and 
it  is  starting  off  in  1920  some  40  per  cent  in 


News-print  Paper  Used,  and  Stocks  Held  by  the  United  States  pub-  ir iii%"9tTo™«  SoVr  K 
lishers  shows  a  steady  increase  in  consumption  and  decrease  of  stocks  on  excess  of  the  amount  during  the  first 
hand  for  the  year  1919,  the  lowest  point  being  reached  in  November  with  u pe^fectly'*uemenS^us’  vo"ume  ahead*  M 
a  slight  recovery  indicating  decreased  consumption  in  December.  (Continued  on  Page  40) 
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This  Advertisement  is  Composed  Entirely  of  Linotype  Material 


MORE  THAN  39,000  IN  USE 
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MARKO 


It  s  Almost  a  Crime  to  Set 
a  Display  Line  by  Hand  on 
The  Paducah  Evening  Sun 


661 

In  our  issue  of  Wednesday,  December  the 
24,  Christmas  Eve,  we  carried  ninety-three 
Christmas  cards  for  the  local  merchants, 
and  in  only  one  of  them  was  there  a  hand 
set  line.  The  other  type  setters,  when  they 
found  it,  wanted  to  murder  the  man  who 
had  committed  the  crime.” 


President^  The  Paducah  (Ky*)  Evening  Sun 

MERGENTHALER  UNOTYPE  CO. 

New  York,  V.  S,  A, 


The  Model  SO  Dlapley 
Llaotjpe  prodneee  die- 
play  eompoeltloB  direct 
from  the  keyboard  wHh 
the  epeed  and  economy 
of  etrainht-matter. 
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NEWSPRINT  CONDITIONS  DISCLOSED  TO 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Publishers  Avail  Themselves  of  Opportunity  to  Discuss  Predica¬ 
ments  and  Possible  Means  of  Relief — Government 
Control  Only  as  Last  Resort 

Editor  &  publisher’s  “National  Survey  of  Newsprint”, 
begun  in  last  week’s  issue,  is  continued  through  this  week  with 
publishers  showing  unabated  interest.  The  Survey  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  together  for  the  benefit  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
readers  the  most  complete  record  of  facts  so  far  compiled  by  any 
individual  or  organization  on  actual  newsprint  conditions  faced  by 
the  newspapers  of  every  class  throughout  the  United  States 
It  has  also  proven  a  popular  forum  for  the  discussion  of  possible  ways 
and  means  of  ending  the  trying  situation. 

'I'he  reports  to  Editor  &  Publisher  show  above  all  other  things 
that  most  publishers  are  not  in  favor  of  Government  intervention,  if 
tliere  is  any  other  possible  way  of  relief  being  afforded  from  the 
shortage  and  high  prices. 

The  following  statements  have  been  made  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
during  the  past  week. 

Government  Intervention  Would  Menace  Liberty 

William  Simpson,  Business  Manager  pages  and  discontinued  for  the  present 
of  the  Philadelphia  Erening  Bulletin:  some  features.  It  explains  its  shortage 
“The  Bulletin  has  always  been  con-  railroad  congestion  in 

sisfeiitly  opposed  to  Government  control  ^>ew  England  and  the  consequent  ex- 
of  the  newsprint  situation,  or  to  any  feme  difficulty  this  Winter  of  trans¬ 
legislation  that  affects  this  industry.  It  Porting  paper  from  Maine.  On  Tuesday 
feels  that  the  matter  can  be  best  worked  Evening  Public  ^dgcr  eliminated 

out  among  the  newspaper  publishers  and  virtually  all  of  it^s  society  page  fe.atures. 
paper  producers  themselves. 

“In  the  matter  of  conservation.  The  F.  Walker,  Manager,  Akron 

Bulletin  has  cut  down  its  size  approxi-  (Ohio)  Timei: 

mately  twenty-live  per  cent.  In  doing  “We  have  not  sufficient  tonnage  under 
this,  however,  it  has  kept  in  mind— first  contract  to  see  us  through  the  year.  We 
and  always — its  readers.  We  consider  it  are  short  about  50  tons  per  month.  We 
our  plain  duty  to  regard  the  reader  have  been  buying  on  the  open  market 
always  as  entitled  to  first  consideration  since  January  1.  We  have  also  been 
when  it  comes  to  a  matter  that  affects  cutting  out  advertising  by  the  wholesale, 
his  interests.  The  Bulletin  has  never  “With  regard  to  the  bills  in  Congress 
deviated  from  this  policy  and  it  has  no  — we  are  in  favor  of  any  hills  that  will 
intention  of  doing  so.  Whenever  it  solve  the  print  paper  problem  and  reduce 
comes  to  a  question  of  doing  anything  the  price.  We  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
with  The  Bulletin  which,  even  remotely,  federal  distribution  of  the  print  paper 
concerns  the  reader,  it  is  not  only  our  supply  until  the  present  emergency  is 
custom,  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  as«news-  past.  All  we  can  say  about  the  present 
paper  publishers  to  give  to  the  reader  situation  is,  that  it  is  one  that  threatens 
first  thought  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 

“When  it  came  to  the  question  of  con-  egg,  as  far  as  the  paper  majiufactiirers 
servation,  we  regarded  the  interests  of  ^re  concerned.” 
our  readers  as  paramount.  While  there  *  ♦  ♦ 

has  been  a  big  reduction  made  in  the  G.  F.  Milton,  president  ChatUnooga 
size  of  The  Bulletin,  the  reader  has  not  (Tenn.)  News: 

suffered.  He  gets  the  news  the  same  as  “Our  contract  for  print  paper  with 
The  Bulletin  has  always  given  it  to  him.  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  will 
And  he  will  continue  to  get  it,  no  matter  ^Qt  meet  our  requirements  during  the 
what  conditions  may  develop.  None  of  year  1920.  However,  we  hope  by  rigid 
the  editorial  features  of  The  Bulletin  conservation,  and  by  the  purchase  of 
have  been  even  ‘skimped.’  They  con-  some  pajier  on  the  outside  to  take  care 
tinue  as  always.  of  our  needs.  Despite  an  increase  in 

“Next  to  the  reader  we  give  thought  circulation  of  about  40  per  cent  over 
to  our  advertisers.  There  has  been  no  1919  and  an  increase  of  advertising  of 
attempt  made  to  hold  a  club  over  them  approximately  the  same  percentage,  we 
and  force  them  out  of  our  columns,  in  have  consumed  in  January  and  February 
order  to  save  space.  We  have  ap-  just  about  the  tonnage  contracted  for. 
proached  them  with  the  proposition  that  “These  usually  dull  months,  however, 
they  ‘hold  down’  on  their  space  as  much  have  shown  such  activity  in  all  respects 
as  possible,  and  we  have  found  both  ad-  that  we  see  ahead  the  necessity  of  ftir- 
vertisers  and  advertising  agencies  more  ther  drastic  restrictions  in  reading 
than  willing  to  cooperate  with  us.  For  matter,  accompanied  with  the  rejection 
example,  a  merchant  using  a  half-page  of  advertising  not  already  contracted 
daily,  we  urge  to  be  as  conserwative  as  for. 

possible.  We  suggest  he  use  a  quarter-  “We  have  already  reduced  the  size  of 
page  today  and  similar  si'ace  tomorrow,  type  until  three-fourths  of  the  reading 
We  figure  for  him  that  a  half  a  loaf  is  matter  is  6  point,  and  have  made  a  cor- 
better  than  none  and,  in  justice  to  both  responding  reduction  in  the  size  of 
our  advertisers  and  the  various  agencies,  headlines.  We  have  eliminated  some 
we  say  with  pride,  they  have  been  most  syndicate  feature,  through  we  intend  to 
considerate  under  the  circumstances.  hold  to  the  more  popular  ones.  We 
“The  newsprint  situation  is.  of  course,  shall  try  in  any  event  to  give  our 
a  serious  one  with  The  Bulletin.  This  is  readers  at  least  40  columns  of  reading 
emphasized  when  one  considers  that  our  matter  daily,  as  we  believe  the  public 
daily  circulation  aggregates  nearly  one-  journal  owes  it  to  its  readers  to  omit 
half  million  copies.”  advertising  rather  than  fail  to  fulfill  its 

*  *  *  function  as  an  efficient  medium  of  pub- 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  lie  information.  We  have  since  1914 
Ledger  has  reduced  the  number  of  its  advanced  our  circulation  price  50  per 


cent,  and  our  rate  of  advertising  66  2/3 
per  cent. 

“We  believe  the  proposed  legislation 
in  Congress  to  control  the  size  of  news¬ 
papers  is  vicious  in  principle  and  would 
likely  prove  ineffective.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  regulation  of  the  news 
print  paper  industry  has  had  the  effect 
of  discouraging  the  investment  of  capi¬ 
tal  in  paper  mills  and  the  newspapers  are 
now'  paying  for  the  short-sighted  policy. 
The  regulation  of  newspapers  is  similarly 
bad  in  principle.  We  do  not  think  the 
government  has  any  right  to  interfere 
with  the  size  of  a  paper,  or  its  contents. 

“It  is  the  high  feeling  during  the  war 
which  has  produced  the  movement  for 
censorship  and  this  naturally  leads  to 
an  odious  regulation,  which,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  writer,  is  unconstitutional. 
The  newspapers  ought  to  combat  tnis 
movement  or  they  will  find  themselves 
some  day  regulated  to  a  degree  which 
will  completely  destroy  them  as  free 
agents  of  publicity  as  they  are  intended 
to  be  under  the  constitution. 

“Necessity  will  reduce  the  size  of 


new'spapers. 

terfere.” 


Law  does  not  need  to  a. 
*  *  ♦ 


Elliott  S.  Bartlett,  butineM 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Regi»ler-Gatett«r"** 

“Regarding  the  conservation  of  pri, 
in  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinoii 
covered  by  Edgar  E.  Bartlett’s  chS 
manship,  we  can  state  in  a  general  m, 
that  the  saving  of  10  per  cent,  bas^^ 
upon  the  consumption  of  the  last  foa 
months  of  last  year,  has  been 
universally  taken  care  of  during  the 
months  of  January  and  Februan 
throughout  the  district.  The  reports 
which  have  come  in  from  the  sub-chair, 
man  to  Mr.  Bartlett  have  been  very  ea- 
couraging  indeed.” 

«  *  * 


E.  P.  Adler,  publisher  DavegDoit 
(la.)  Daily  Times: 

“Our  contract  for  the  Times  for  print 
paper  will  take  care  of  all  of  our  needs 
for  1920,  as  we  see  them  at  present,  and 
I  do  not  expect  to  go  into  the  open  mar. 
ket  to  buy  paper.  We  are  working  ia 
(Continued  an  Page  14) 


“America's  Foremost  Industrial  Advertising  Agency" 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars — 714,285  lines — of  special 
advertising  secured  in  two  and 
one -half  years  for  one  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  leading  newspapers. 

No  Special  Editions — all  in  the  regular 
run  of  the  paper  and  entirely  among  non¬ 
regular  advertisers,  many  of  whom  have 
since  become  regular  advertisers. 

The  Advertising  Director  of  this  news^ 
paper  says  this  of  our  work — 

“I  want  to  tg,ke  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  the  wonderful  co-operation  you 
have  rendered  us  for  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years  in  our  industrial  depart¬ 
ment.  I  cannot  conceive  of  an  industrial 
department  handled  more  effectively  or 
in  a  more  clean-cut  manner  than  your 
own.” 

Mr.  Publisher,  if  you  are  publishing  a 
good  live  daily  newspaper  in  one  of  the 
larger  cities  we  can  do  as  well  for  you. 
Let  us  take  up  the  matter  of  a  “Weekly 
Industrial  Review”  page  with  you  to 
run  on  either  of  your  light  days,  Mon¬ 
day  or  Saturday.  Our  representative 
will  call  on  request. 

John  B,  Gallagher  Company 

Home  Office 

Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building 
Boston 
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— a  leading  advertising  agency 

is  investigating  the  rural  route 
circulation  of  city  newspapers 
in  farming  sections.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  reach  farmers  who 
study  market  quotations  and 
who  demand  a  daily  digest  of 
world  news. . ..... 

City  newspapers  are  a  compara¬ 
tively  untapped  field  as  medi-  .  • 

urns  to  reach  the  farmer.  They 
do  not  and  cannot  supplant  his 
farm  paper — which  is  his  trade 
paper.  But  in  some  instances 
they  can  be  used  advantageously 
— on  either  a  sectional  or  na¬ 
tional  basis — just  as  you  wish — 
to  reach  many  of  the  wide¬ 
awake  farmers  who  are  most 
likely  to  be  responsive  to  par¬ 
ticular  advertising. 

The  uses  of  the  daily  newspaper 
are  multiple. 

Does  this  give  you  a  thought? 

Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Establiahed  1U8 

Publishers’  Representatives 

Chicago  York 

Kansas  City  San  Francisco 


Adz'ertisement  number  yy. 

Mr.  Publisher — Ghe  this  suggestion 
to  your  Advertising  Manager  and  sec 
if  he  can  convert  it  into  cash. 

E.  Kate  Special  Advertising  Agency, 
15  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  13, 


SIX-POINT  LEAGUE’S  DINNER  TO  NEW  YORK  AGENCY  SPACE  BUYERS  AT  HOTEL  ASTOR 


ADVF.RTISING  space  buyers  and 
space  sellers  of  New  York,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  250,  made  good 
use  of  an  opportunity  to  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  last  Saturday  evening  when 
they  gathered  together  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  and  enjoyed  a  bounteous  dinner 
and  entertainment  provided  by  the  Six- 
Point  League.  Business  was  taboo  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening,  except  for  fractions  of 
ten-minute  periods  that  Chairman  Her¬ 
man  Halsted  allowed  for  Jason  Rogers, 
George  Fowler,  O.  H,  Blackman  and 
Frank  Little,  to  say  a  few  words  as 


guests  of  the  occasion.  But  he  assumed 
responsibility  only  after  a  vote  of  all 
present  showed  a  majority  would 
condescend  to  listen  to  anything  that 
touched  on  the  serious. 

Jason  Rogers  used  up  his  time  asking 
advertisers,  advertising  agents  and  spe¬ 
cial  representatives  to  co-operate  in 
helping  reduce  newspaper  sizes  during 
the  paper  shortage  emergency. 

Mr.  F'owler  declared  the  .Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  is  the  only  .standard  of 
circulation  measurement  for  space  buy¬ 
ers  and  is  deserving  of  a  one  hundred  per 


cent  newspaper  publishers  membership. 

Mr.  Blackman  briefly  asked  members 
to  give  detailed  information  of  tbeir  ter¬ 
ritorial  market  possibilities,  in.stead  of 
telling  only  about  themselves,  when  solic¬ 
iting  advertising. 

Mr.  Little  said  the  advertising  agent 
is  deserving  of  better  pay  than  15  per 
cent  commission  in  these  days  of  the 
H.  C.  of  L.  and  of  increasing  responsi¬ 
bility  entailed  in  creating  advertising  and 
making  it  better. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  dinner 
consisted  of  Louis  Gilman,  chairman ; 


William  J.  Morton,  George  Brett  ad 
R.  A.  Creel.  Professional  entertainao! 
was  provided  through  the  courtesy  ei 
E.  F.  .Mbee,  president  of  the  B.  F.  Kdtl 
Circuit,  Paul  Meyer  of  the  Theatit 
Magazine;  and  Leo  Feist,  aided  ad 
abetted  by  George  W.  Walter  of  it 
Xew  York  Evening  Journal,  in  his  pot 
trayal  of  “The  Rural  Parson”;  "Bf 
Gordon,  Chicago  representative  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  &  Selling,  who  sang  ‘‘.Annit 
Laurie”  and  gave  imitations  of  Ham 
Lauder  in  most  approved  fashion,  and 
James  Hill,  ballad  singer. 
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“1  have  no  time  for  the  bills  that  are 
in  Congress  limiting  the  size  of  dailies, 
or  for  Federal  control.  .  My  present 
opinion  is  that  the  sooner  we,  as  news- 
pajK-r  publishers,  get  together  with  the 
manufacturers  and  make  some  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  the  manufacturers 
will  l)e  so  assured  of  a  fair  price  for 
their  jtroduct  that  they  will  go  to  work 
and  build  more  mills,  add  more  ma¬ 
chines  and  make  more  print  paper,  the 
sooner  will  we  be  better  off. 

“If  our  business  is  to  grow,  we  must 
have  more  print  iiaper.  The  only  way 
we  can  get  it  is  by  co-operating  with 
the  manufacturers,  and  not  by  lighting 
them.  It  requires  large  capital  to  go 
into  the  manufacturing  of  paper,  and 
large  capital  is  only  attracted  these  days 
by  an  adequate  return.” 

*  «  * 

Lynn  J.  Arnold,  Jr.,  president  and 
general  manager  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Knickerbocker  Press: 

“The  Knickerbocker  Press  believes  it 
is  inadvisable  to  limit  the  size  of  daily 
and  Sunday  papers  by  statute.  Putting 
it  bluntly,  we  Itelieve  that  w'e  must  rely 
on  the  old  laws  of  the  “survival  of  the 
fittest”  and  “the  laws  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.” 

“In  other  words,  the  public  will  pay 
whatever  price  is  necessary  for  those 
publications  which  they  want,  while 
those  publications  wbicb  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  public  will  either  be  forced 
to  economize  or  cease  publication  alto¬ 
gether.  .As  a  rule  undoubtedly  publishers 
will  have  to  be  the  judges  as  to  what 
the'r  publication  will  do. 

“In  localities  where  competition  is 
great  and  where  various  publications  are 
going  to  great  lengths  with  expensive 
features,  it  would  of  course  be  advisable 
for  these  publications  to  get  together 


and  unanimously  decide  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do.  However.  I  have  very  lit¬ 
tle  faith  in  the  possibility  of  securing 
good  results  by  any  legislature  which 
Congress  might  enact  in  this  regard. 

“The  Knickerbocker  Press  has  not  all 
the  paper  in  sight  which  it  will  need 
during  the  present  year,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  go  into  the  open  market  to 
fill  our  needs. 

“In  regard  to  your  question  as  to  co¬ 
operation  with  our  neighbors  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  conservation  plans,  will  say  that 
wc  have  no  agreement  with  them,  but  the 
publishers  in  .Albany  arc  all  endeavoring 
to  live  within  their  incomes  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  our  neighbors  contem¬ 
plate  an  extravagant  use  of  white 
paper.” 

♦  ♦  * 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call 

“To  conserve  on  newsprint  paper  dur¬ 
ing  the  storm  period  last  month  and 
this  month,  the  Call  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
duce  its  size  to  10  pages  daily  with  the 
exception  of  Friday  when  the  maximum 
was  placed  at  16  pages.  Several  fea¬ 
tures  were  cut  out  and  nonpareil  type 
was  used  extensively.  .A  letter  was  sent 
to  the  advertisers  api>ealing  to  them  to 
conserve  on  space  as  much  as  possible 
until  conditions  could  be  brought  back 
to  normal.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

J.  H.  McKever,  president  Aberdeen 
(S.  D.)  American  and  News: 

“Twenty  or  thirty  great  metropolitan 
newspapers  have  brought  upon  the  little 
dailies  and  the  country  weeklies  of  the 
I'nited  States  a  paper  famine  that  has 
already  squeezed  the  life  out  of  many, 
has  forced  them  to  prices  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  ability  to  pay  and  live 
and  is  slowly  driving  others  toward  dis¬ 
aster. 

“These  newspapers  have  it  within 
their  jtower  to  end  the  paper  famine 
and  ptit  the  industry  of  publishing  upon 
a  .sane  basis.  Drunk  with  selfish  power 


and  grabbing  every  dollar’s  worth  of 
advertising  they  can  get  they  plunge 
ahead  with  thirty  and  forty-page  papers 
daily  and  seventy,  a  hundred  and  more 
pages  on  Sunday  while  small  papers 
everywhere  scrimp  and  save  and  cut  and 
trim  their  needs  in  the  hope  that  they 
can  weather  the  famine. 

“For  a  year  these  publishers  in  the 


big  cities  have  been  appealed  to  by 
country  brothers  in  the  hope  that 
would  hear  the  prayer  and  heed  it. 
association  of  big  publishers  hai  „ 
sought  its  own  members  to  save  paper 
but  without  avail. 

“Very  well,  then,  let  some  stroiger 
power  step  in.  If  this  saving  for  the 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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The  reader  faith  in 
Scripps  Newspapers  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why 
their  advertising  columns 
develop  greater  horse¬ 
power  per  unit  of  circula¬ 
tion. 

Scripps  Newspapers 

Foreign  Advertising  Department 
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The  St.  Lhuis  Star 

rFIRSTn 

!==IN  ST.  LOUIS  I 


In  February,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  and  without  special 
editions,  The  Star  was  FIRST  over  the  daily  Post-Dispatch  in  volume  of  Total 
Display  Advertising.  The  record  for  all  St.  Louis  daily  newspapers  follows: 


Total  Display  Advertising: 

THE  STAR . 1998  Columns 

Post-Dispatch .  1  8  2  3  “ 

Globe- Democrat .  1  3  7  8  " 

The  Times  . 1052  “ 

In  Local  Display  Advertising,  as  in  Total,  the  daily  Post-Dispatch 
goes  back  to  SECOND  place  with  The  Star  FIRST.  The  record  for  all  St.  Louis 
daily  newspapers  follows : 

Local  Display  Advertising: 

THE  STAR . ISTT  Columns 

Post-Dispatch .  1  3  5  6  “ 

Globe-Democrat .  8  8  5  “ 

The  Times .  7  8  5  “ 


The  time  has  arrived  when  no  St.  Louis  advertising  list  is 
complete  unless  it  includes — at  the  top — The  St.  Louis  Star 


February  Circulation 


112,208  Net  Paid  Average 

83^%  City  and  Suburban 


A  Gain  oi  4,S31  over  January 


Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

Chicago  Philadelphia  New  York 

Don’t  Say  “Paper” — Say  “Star” 

Trade  Mark  Registered 
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Cut  of  10  Per  Cent,  and  Limitation  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Will  Meet  Paper  Shortage 
Says  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  resolution  passed  March  6  by  the 
board  of  directors  and  paper  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  to  consider  the  newsprint 
shortage : 

“RESOLVED,  That  publishers  of  all  classes  of  newspapers,  daily 
and  weekly,  be  urged  to  make  immediately  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
in  consumption  of  newsprint  and  to  request  all  advertisers,  both  local 
and  foreign,  to  reduce  their  space  10  per  cent,  during  the  present 
emergency. 

“In  case  advertisers  will  not  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  reduction,  publishers  are  urged  to  raise  their  advertising  rates 
sufficiently  to  bring  about  the  mentioned  precentage  of  reduction. 

“Reports  of  committees  in  charge  of  the  campaign  on  co-operation 
and  conservation  in  the  use  of  newsprint  indicate  that  an  important 
saving  has  been  effected  and  that  a  majority  of  the  newspapers  have 
put  into  effect  practical  economies  and  are  cutting  size  and  number  of 
editions,  eliminating  wastage,  increasing  selling  prices  and  raising 
advertising  rates,  but  the  increased  demand  for  advertising  space  have 
to  an  extent  interfered  with  the  decrease  in  the  use  of  newsprint, 
compared  with  1919,  which  is  required  to  meet  the  present  situation 
and  to  bring  consumption  of  newsprint  within  the  limits  of  present 
mill  production  capacity. 

“The  general  sentiment  of  the  publishers  attending  the  meeting 
was  that  the  situation,  while  serious,  does  not  justify  Government 
action  or  the  passage  of  any  of  the  various  measures  which  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress,  the  belief  being  that  the  results  already 
achieved,  the  higher  prices  for  spot  paper,  and  the  adoption  by  news¬ 
papers  generally  of  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  above  will  finally  meet 
the  sit’oation. 

“A  month  ago,  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  addressed  a  communication  to 
some  2,500  small  newspapers,  most  of  them  not  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  asking  that  all  who  were  unable  to  secure  newsprint  in  rolls, 
to  advise  the  Association  so  that  it  might  endeavor  to  put  them  in 
touch  with  a  source  of  supply.  The  meagre  response  to  this  request, 
some  twenty-five  in  all,  may  indicate  that  reports  regarding  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  small  newspapers  to  secure  paper  have  been  somewhat  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  association  has  been  of  service  to  some  of  the  few  who 
have  been  in  distress  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  help  in  the  future,  should 
deserving  cases  come  to  its  notice. 

“For  this  purpose,  the  information  needed  is  minimum  quantity 
necessary  for  balance  of  1920,  statement  of  sizes,  present  supply,  its 
source,  tonnage  and  price,  number  of  pages,  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  at  present  time  as  compared  with  corresponding  period 
last  year.” 


vertisers  notifying  them  of  conditions 
and  stating  that  each  had  on  hand 
enough  print  for  about  eight  issues  of 
usual  size,  14  to  34  pages,  and  saying 
that  a  reduction  to  an  average  of  not 
more  than  12  pages  would  be  made  in 
art  effort  to  have  supplies  go  as  far  as 
possible. 

".Advertisers  were  notified  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  newspapers’  advertising 
departments  before  beginning  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  copy  to  ascertain  how  much 
space  could  be  allotted  them  and  giving 
assurance  that  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  allot  space  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  generally  used.  The  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  South  Bend  have  been  very 
close  to  the  edge  at  times,  but  have 
heretofore  saved  themselves  by  being 
able  to  secure  paper.  The  Tribune  a 
few  weeks  ago  had  enough  paper  for 
three  issues  but  was  saved  by  the  com¬ 
ing  of  a  car. 

“The  Tribune  has  contracted  for  suf¬ 
ficient  paper  for  the  year  but  to  get  it 
is  another  question.  The  International 
Paper  Company  has  never  failed  us  and 
we  are  hoping  it  will  be  able  to  see  us 
through  the  year  and  that  we  may  not 
miss  an  issue.  The  Tribune  has  gone 
into  the  open  market,  recently  bought 
one  car  of  Swedish  paper  at  8H  cents 
and  on  March  1  contracted  for  one  car 
of  domestic  print  at  10^4  cents. 

“.Advertising  rates  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  price  of  the  Tribune  was 
increased  from  2  to  3  cents  December 
2,  1918,  but  today  its  circulation  is  larger 
than  ever,  especially  in  the  South  Rend 
city  delivery  district.  The  newsprint 
situation  on  March  2  was  such,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  compel  the  issuance  of  a 
most  drastic  order  for  the  elimination 
of  lower  decks  of  heads,  elimination  of 


PUBLISHERS  TELL  OF 
PAPER  CONDITIONS 

(Continued  front  Page  14) 
saike  of  the  many  against  the  few  can¬ 
not  be  brought  about  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent,  then  let  the  government  step  in  and 
regulate  the  distribution  of  what  paper 
there  is.  Reasonable  restrictions  for  a 
time  would  help  solve  this  famine,  would 
enable  mills  to  catch  up  and  when  the 
big  papers  stop  bidding  against  each 
other  for  a  surplus  supply  of  paper,  then 
the  price  will  stabilize  itself. 

■“It  seems  to  be  time  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  act.” 

P.  M.  Bardette,  general  manager 
Asheville  (N.  'C.)  Oljzen: 

“Our  news  print  needs  for  this  year, 
have  about  been  covered.  Our  contract 
is  with  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  which  covers  only  about  two-thirds 
of  our  requirements.  We  purchased  the 
balance  of  our  needs  in  the  open  market, 
at  a  very  excessive  price.  We  hope  we 
will  not  have  to  go  in  the  open  market 
again  this  year.  Our  chief  trouble  now, 
is  on  delivery.” 

W.  J.  'Wiegel,  general  manager 
Fairmont  West  Virginian: 

“The  situation  of  the  West  Virginian 
is  very  bad.  We  made  a  contract  last 
October  for  our  1920  supply,  the  price 
to  be  fixed  at  the  first  of  the  year.  When 
the  first  of  the  year  came  around,  the 
mill  (St.  Regis  Paper  Company)  fixed 
the  outrageous  price  of  654c.  at  the  mill 
for  the  entire  year  and  told  us  we  could 
either  take  it  or  leave  it,  just  as  we  saw 
fit. 


.Associated  Press  and  special  credit  lines, 
elimination  of  cartoons  and  most  pic- 
tures,  reduction  of  editorial  to  less  than 
one  column  a  day,  extension  of  display 
advertising  to  a  maximum  of  four  col¬ 
umns  on  the  editorial  page  and  other 
changes  meaning  reduction  of  space. 
This  situation  will  continue  indefinitely, 
which  means  until  sufficient  newsprint 
can  be  secured  to  warrant  a  return  to 
normal  conditions. 

“The  Tribune  is  not  in  favor  of  con¬ 
gressional  limitation  of  the  size  of  news¬ 
papers  except  as  a  last  resort.  News¬ 
papers  should  be  kept  free  from  federal 
control,  but  in  return  for  that  freedom 
they  should  exert  every  effort,  under 
present  conditions,  to  conserve  every 
inch  of  space  and  every  pound  of  pa¬ 
per.” 

Charle*  P.  Harvey,  manager  Park¬ 
ersburg  (W.  Va.)  Sentinel: 

“Ever  since  the  newsprint  situation 
became  acute  we  have  made  every  ef¬ 
fort  possible  to  conserve  every  ounce 
of  paper.  We  have  eliminated  strips 
and  other  special  features  and  curtailed 
the  reading  and  advertising  space,  and 
in  order  to  keep  the  paper  within  8  and 
10  pages  have  actually  refused  many 
columns  of  advertising,  in  this  manner 
cooperating  with  all  others  who  are 
making  an  effort  to  meet  the  situation. 

“It  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  newspaper  business— this  in¬ 
sistent  demand  for  additional  advertis¬ 
ing  space  and  the  necessity  of  refusing 
legitimate  business  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  newsprint  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  general  and  satisfactory  plan 
will  be  worked  out  whereby  conditions 
can  be  remedied. 

“We  have  a  contract  for  paper.” 


“After  consulting  with  various  large 
users  of  paper,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
not  to  be  held  up  by  the  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company  and  we  have  been  compelled 
up  to  the  present  time,  to  buy  our  paper 
on  the  open  market.  W'e  have  had  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  what  paper  we  have 
secured  and  have  had  a  vefy  hard  time 
getting  it.  We  are  short  150  tons  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  The  West  Vir¬ 
ginian  has  done  everything  possible  to 
reduce  its  requirements  and  is  encour¬ 
aging  our  neighbors  to  do  likewise. 

“It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  the 
government  should  do  two  things:  1. — 
Compel  the  paper  manufacturers  to  sell 
■flieir  product  on  a  basis  of  reasonable 
profit:  or  2. — Limit  the  size  of  the  daily 
and  Sunday  papers  in  the  large  cities 
to  a  reasonable  number  of  pages. 

“It  is  not  fair  that  the  papers  of  the 
large  cities  should  be  permitted  to  print 
from  80  to  120  pages  in  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  made 
up  of  features,  while  the  smaller  papers 
of  the  country  do  not  have  paper  enough 
on  which  to  print  actual  news.  On  ac- 
coimt  of  the  tremendous  consumption  of 
the  larger  daily  papers,  they  are  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  compel  the  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  wish, 
but  it  seems  only  fair  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  protect  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers  to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  they 
get  a  share  of  the  paper,  for  which  they 
are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price.” 

F.  A.  Miller,  editor  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune: 

“The  newsprint  situation  became  so 
serious  with  the  three  South  Bend  news¬ 
papers  March  2  that  they  were  com- 
I>eTled  to  address  a  joint  letter  to  ad- 


LUDLOWS 

Springfield  Union 

J.  D.  Plummer,  Publisher,  writing  to  another  pub¬ 
lisher  says: 

“We  have  had  Ludlow  machines  over  two  years  and 
have,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  their  opera¬ 
tion  under  all  conditions. 

“It  seems  to  us  that  the  Ludlow  machine  is  going  to 
accomplish  in  the  ad  department  what  the  Linotype  has 
in  news  matter. 

“We  have  handled  our  advertising  on  these  machines 
with  great  satisfaction  both  to  ourselves  and  our  customers, 
and  in  my  opinion  no  newspaper  of  any  size  can  afford 
to  operate  their  composing  room  withdut  using  the  Ludlow. 

“The  advantages  were  particularly  apparent  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  when  we  were  able  to  keep  our  bank 
completely  free  from  dead  ads  and  have  all  of  our  men 
available  for  taking  in  and  handling  the  routine  work  of 
the  day  on  current  copy. 

“Another  advantage  of  these  machines  is  the  ease  with 
which  a  new  man  can  become  proficient  in  its  operation. 

“The  only  thing  necessary  is  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
with  a  new  man  explaining  the  operation  of  the  machine 
after  which  time  he  can  handle  it  as  well  as  those  who  have 
been  in  the  office  for  a  longer  period. 

“In  recommending  this  machine^  I  believe,  we  are  doing 
a  greater  favor  to  fellow  publishers  than  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  machine.” 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 


NEW  YORK 

606  World  Building 


CHICAGO 

2032  Clyboum  At«- 


FIRST  IN  NEW  HAVEN 


During  the  Year  1919 

The  Register— As  Usual 


LEADS 


—IN  LOCAL  ADVERTISING 
—IN  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
—IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


The  Register  printed 

5,510,865 

More  Lines 

Of  Advertising  than  ANY  other 
New  Haven  Newspaper.  Results 
Count. 


PAID  CIRCULATION  OVER  *27,400  COPIES 


*91%  of  which  is  within  8  miles  ot  City  Hall 

The  Register  has  a  Paid  Circulation  12,000  to  17,000  copies  in  Excess  of  its  various  competitors — 

The  Paper  that  Covers  the  Field 


ADV. 

LINE 

PROOF 

RECORD 

nppirTm 

DISPLAY 

CLASSIFIED 

NATIONAL 

REGISTER 

8,384,202 

1,776,252 

2,421,524 

2d 

Newspajjer 

5,072,652 

732,919 

1,264,451 

3d 

Newspaper 

4,600,907 

446,303 

773,895 

4th 

Newspaper 

3,283,206 

389,568 

1,004,487 

JULIUS  MATTHEWS  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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ANTIQUATED  COURT  METHODS  BLAMED 
FOR  TAX  DECISION  NEWS  ERROR 

Reporters,  Herded  in  Ante-Room,  Misled  by  Opening  Words 
of  Opinion  in  Eagerness  for  Beat  on  “Flash” 

— Work  Under  Many  Difficulties 

The  sensational  circumstances  in  Wall  Street  growing  out  of 
an  error  in  Washington  in  reporting  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  application  of  the  income 
tax  law  to  stock  dividends  has  served  to  call  renewed  attention  to 
the  antiquated  and  frequently  dangerous  methods  on  which  the  news 
associations  are  forced  to  rely  in  handling  opinions  of  the  nation’s 
highest  tribunal. 

The  error  in  this  instance  was  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
newspapermen  covering  the  court  to  flash  the  news  of  the  stock 
dividend  decision  because  of  their  realization  of  its  importance  to 
the  financial  world.  Any  intimation  that  the  error  was  due  to  any 
other  cause  is  such  a  baseless  reflection  on  the  integrity  of  the  men 
involved  as  to  be  worth}’  of  no  consideration  here.  The  men  are  re¬ 
quired  to  work  under  great  difficulties.  Those  who  went  wrong  on 
this  decision  were  victims  of  a  traditional  habit  of  court  opinions  of 
conveying  one  impression  in  the  forepart  of  a  decision  only  to  arrive 
at  an  opposite  conclusion  in 'the  end.  This  is  not  stated  in  criticism 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  which,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  phrase  its 
opinions  as  it  pleases  and  probably  will  continue  to  do. 

Arduous  Advance  Work  Done  by  Reporters 

Three  men  went  wrong  on  the  decision  correspondents  are  forced  to  wait  until 
and  the  crash  in  Wall  Street  was  due  a  page  carries  the  notation  on  the  de- 
to  the  fact  that  two  of  them  who  sent  cision  out  to  the  clerk’s  office, 
erroneous  bulletins  represented  ticker  “Bill”  Hall,  who  has  reduced  report- 
services.  Corrections  were  not  sent  out  ing  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  to  a 
until  after  the  decision  had  been  read  fine  science,  spends  many  weary  hours 
in  full,  and  in  one  case  the  elapsed  time  studying  briefs  of  cases  weeks  and 
was  close  to  forty  minutes.  The  United  months  in  advance  of  decisions.  He  has 
Press  man,  the  third  to  commit  the  er-  a  section  of  the  Associated  Press  quar- 
ror,  had  a  correeiion  on  his  wire  two  ters  in  the  Senate  gallery  full  of  briefs 


minutes  after  the  first  flash.  which  he  has  analyzed  in  advance  of 

A.  P.  and  I.  N.  S.  Held  Back  decisions.  Very  brief  digests  of  cases, 

arranged  by  docket  numbers,  are  so 
In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  worded  as  to  be  ready,  after  running  a 
early  language  of  the  opinion  indicated  “blue  pencil”  through  “affirmed”  or  “re- 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  to  tax  stock  versed,”  as  the  decision  goes,  to  hand 
issues  as  income  was  clear  led  to  the  jg  ^  waiting  messenger  for  the  wild  race 
belief  the  court  would  sustain  the  tax  through  the  corridors, 
and  it  was  not  until  Justice  Pitney  had  All  of  the  press  association  men  have 
read  several  hundred  additional  words  their  "dummies”  prepared.  When  the 
that  it  became  apparent  the  majority  of  justice  reading  a  decision  announces  the 
the  court  had  decided  to  affirm  the  court  number  of  a  case,  they  have  their  “bulle- 
below  and  nullify  the  act  of  Congress,  tin”  ready  to  flash  it  on  learning  which 
William  E.  Hall,  of  the  .Associated  way  the  case  goes.  Monday  is  opinion 

Press,  and  A.  O.  Hayward,  of  the  Inter-  (jgy  jn  the  court  and  decisions  are 

national  News  Service,  did  not  chance  started  soon  after  the  court  meets  at 
conclusions  from  the  early  part  of  the  noon.  .Afternoon  editions  are  going  to 
decision  and  waited  until  it  was  clear  press  all  over  the  country  every  minute 
that  the  majority  opinion  was  adverse  during  the  succeeding  two  hours  and  a 
to  the  collection  of  the  tax  before  send-  “beat”  of  a  minute  on  a  flash  may  m.ean 
ing  bulletins  that  required  no  subsequent  much  in  many  cities, 
correction.  _  _  If  anyone  doubts  it  he  has  only  to 

To  appreciate  the  difficulties  surround-  visit  the  Senate  gallery  on  an  opinion 
ing  the  newspapermen  on  decision  day  dav  and  hear  the  roar  from  manv  sec- 

it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  the  tiotis  of  the  countrv  because  the  “oppo- 

Supreme  Court  has  few  special  facilities  sition  beat  us”  on  a  decision, 
to  aid  the  papers.  Up  to  a  year  or  so  New.spapermen  assigned  to  the  Su- 
ago  it  was  necessary  for  the  correspon-  preme  Court  arc  required  to  take  briefs 
dents  to  crawl  over  tourists’  feet  and  to  their  homes  for  study  and  the  respon- 
legs  to  reach  one  little  section  of  a  sibility  has  become  so  great  and  the 
visitors’  bench  sometimes  reserved  for  work  so  heavy  that  Mr.  Halt  now  gives 
the  newspapers.  The  correspondents  virtually  his  entire  time  to  the  task, 
were  not  permitted  the  freedom  of  the  “Rill”  is  not  the  excitable  type  and  he 
spacious  reservation  for  lawyers.  works  methodically  and  accurately  in  the 

Decisions  Often  Mumbled  ^^ce  of  the  extreme  pressure.  His  re- 

^  sponsibilitv  does  not  end  with  the  dis- 

Through  the  efforts  of  James  D. 

Maher,  clerk  of  the  court,  and  his  as-  mediatelv  begin  demanding  extracts  from 
sistants,  the  newspapermen  now  are  per-  decision 
mitted  to  stand  in  a  small  anteroom  to 

the  extreme  left  of  the  justice.  This  Court  Wary  of  Leaks 

room  opens  out  into  the  main  corridor  Brief  summaries  of  the  case  arc  sent 
and  the  news  association  messengers  after  the  first  bulletin  when  the  opinion 
dash  through  the  halls,  up  a  flight  of  is  of  national  importance,  and  it  is  to 
marble  stairs  and  into  the  telegraph  be  remembered  that  the.se  summaries, 
offices  of  the  Senate  press  gallery.  written  in  advance,  have  to  be  so  worded 

Decisions  of  the  court  are  read  in  low  as  to  carry  a  lead  no  matter  how  the 
tones.  Frequently  they  are  mumbled.  It  court  rules. 

is  not  a  rare  occurrence  for  some  tourist  On  some  of  the  very  important  cases, 
to  cough  or  sneeze  just  as  the  low-  the  court  may  have  two  or  three  extra 
voiced  justice  pronounces  the  all-impor-  copies  of  a  decision  and  these  are  made 
tant  “affirmed”  or  “reversed,”  and  the  available  almost  immediately  after  the 


original  is  read.  But  in  very  many  in¬ 
stances  there  is  but  one  copy  and  the 
justice  after  reading  from  it  is  more 
than  likely  to  put  it  back  in  his  pocket 
and  turn  his  attention  to  a  decision  be¬ 
ing  read  by  another  member  of  the  court. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  more  modern 
methods  ought  to  be  introduced,  but  the 
accomplishment  of  that  feat  is  another 
matter.  A  “leak”  on  a  decision,  copies 
of  which  intended  for  newspapermen  had 
fallen  into  other  hands,  would  be  a  na¬ 
tional  scandal,  and  the  court,  with  some 
propriety  from  its  viewpoint,  clings  fast 
to  the  tradition  that  an  opinion  is  not 
public  property  until  the  very  last  word 
of  it  has  been  written. 

After  the  opinions  are  read  and  sent 
to  the  clerk’s  office,  Mr.  Maher  and  his 
associates  endeavor  to  extend  every  pos¬ 
sible  courtesy  to  the  newspapermen. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  assist  the  cor¬ 
respondents,  but  when  a  half-dozen  men 
are  trying  to  see  the  lone  copy  of  an 
opinion,  rival  correspondents  are  not  the 
most  patient  people  on  earth. 


New  England  Meeting  Postponed 

S.ALEM,  Mass. — Owing  to  the  unusu¬ 
ally  bad  traffic  conditions  that  prevail 
over  all  New  England,  the  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers’  Association,  scheduled  for  the 
Hotel  Bancroft,  Worcester,  March  10, 
was  postponed  to  Wednesday,  March 
24. 


Intertype  Promotes  Hartlage 

F.  F.  Hartlage  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Intertype  Corporation’s 
eastern  sales  department,  with  offices  at 
Brooklyn.  He  has  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Intertype  Corporation  as  New 
England  salesman  since  March,  1916. 


HEARST  LEASES  Mm 
IN  OREGON 

Long  Negotiations  End  With  A|rs» 
ment  on  10- Year  Lease  of  Hawity 
Plant  at  Oregon  City,  Making 
75  Tons  Daily 

Portland,  Ore. — An  agreement  1*. 
tween  William  R.  Hearst  and  the  Haw¬ 
ley  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Oregoi 
City’,  has  been  reached,  whereby  Mr 
Hearst  will  lease  the  property  for  to 
years.  Such  is  the  announcement 
Willard  P.  Hawley’,  president  of  ti* 
company,  who  says  all  details  have  Iwo 
adjusted  and  that  the  lease  will  h 
signed  in  a  few  days. 

.A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Hearst  cot. 
ducted  prolonged  negotiations  for  th 
purchase  of  the  mill.  An  offer  of  $44la 
share  was  made  for  the  property,  Im 
the  deal  was  not  completed.  Instoi 
negotiations  on  a  lease  basis  were  r^ 
newed  a  few  weeks  ago. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Hearst  «]. 
terests  will  take  the  entire  output  ol 
the  mill  and  that  the  four  paper  na- 
chines  will  be  converted  to  turn  oo! 
newsprint  only.  This  will  make  the  oat- 
put  of  the  plant  about  75  tons  a  daj, 
Under  the  terms  of  the  lease  Mr.  Haw¬ 
ley  will  be  retained  as  manager  of  oper¬ 
ations  and  the  organization  will  be  m- 

changed.  _ 

Bradford  Merrill,  general  manager  oi 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  refused  to  con¬ 
firm  or  deny  the  above  information  when 
it  was  called  to  his  attention  by  Eorm 
&  PUBI.ISI’ER. 

Portland,  Ore- — The  Press  Club  has 
inaugurated  a  series  of  noon  and  even¬ 
ing  meetings  for  educational  purposes. 


Vfhy  Not  Have 

A  Business  Review  Page 

Saturaay  Nights 
Or  Monday  Mornings? 

We  are  the  promoters  of  a  Weekly  Business  Review 
Page  that  actually  reviews  local  business  activities.  This 
page  is  now  appearing  in  some  of  the  larger  papers.  It 
is  our  work  from  start  to  finish. 

The  advertisers  are  local  manufacturers  and  local  whole¬ 
salers.  They  are  firms  that  have  always  claimed  they 
could  not  use  their  local  papers,  although  not  averse  to 
selling  local  dealers. 

We  can  put  such  a  page  on  for  you  make  all  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  13,  26  to  52  weeks,  and  renew  the  contracts 
when  they  expire. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  are  selling  a  legitimate  ser¬ 
vice  in  a  legitimate  way  is  not  the  idea  attractive  to  you? 
If  so,  w’rite  us  for  details. 

Thomas  W.  Briggs  Co. 

Operating  in  United  States  and  Canada 

HOME  OFFICE,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Successors  to  J ones  Briggs  Co. 
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Some  Publishers 

refer  advertisers  to 

“Government  Statements”  of  circulation. 

They  mean  their  statements  to  the 
Government,  which  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing. 

The  Governnent  does  not  make 
any  statements  in  regard  to  circu¬ 
lation. 

Statements  to  the  Government,  in 
the  absence  of  verification,  are  value¬ 
less  to  the  advertiser. 

There  is  one  method  and  only  one 
of  ascertaining  the  facts  regarding 
the  circulation  of  a  paper. 

And  that  is  by  referring  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culation. 

A  publication  that  quotes  its  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Government  in  lieu  of  an 
A.  B.  C.  report  is  evading  the  issue. 
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CANADA  INVITES  200  U.  S.  EDITORS 
ON  TOUR  THIS  SUMMER 


National  Editorial  Association  Members  Will  Visit  Eastern  and 
Maritime  Provinces  After  Boston  Convention, 

Which  Opens  May  31 


By  WILLARD  E.  CARPENTER 

Convinced  that  the  country  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  can  more  effectively  than  any  other  power  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  of  Canada  by  the  American  people,  the 
Dominion  government  again  this  summer  will  act  as  host  to  200 
members  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  on  a  tour  of  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Maritime  provinces,  following  the  N.  E.  A.’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Huston  during  the  week  of  May  31. 

rile  ])urpose  of  the  trip,  as  was  that  of  last  year  to  Western 
Canada,  will  be  to  give  the  editors  a  personal  and  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Eastern  conditions  as  they  actually  exist,  so  that  they  may 
be  in  a  position  to  correctly  inform  their  legion  of  readers  at  home  in 
the  States  about  Canada  when  any  situation  arises  that  may  de¬ 
mand  it. 

Canada  Wants  America  to  Know  Her  Better 

Tlie  X.  K.  A.  members  who  toured 
Western  Canada  last  year  made  such  a 
.splendid  impression  upon  the  Canadians 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact  as  to 
cause  J.  Bruce  Walker,  representative  of 
the  government  in  charge  of  the  party, 
to  remark ;  “In  the  past  21  years  of  our 
entertaining  all  clas.ses  of  visitors  in 
Canada  we  never  met  a  more  apprecia¬ 
tive  or  intelligent  body  of  men  and 
women  than  those  representing  country 
newspapers  of  the  United  States.  We 
want  to  know  the  United  States  more 
intimately  and  we  want  .Americans  to 
know  us  as  we  really  are.  We  hope  to 
entertain  other  such  editorial  parties  in 
the  future.” 

The  coming  trip  to  Eastern  Canada 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  the  result 
of  this  feeling  of  good  will. 

The  final  arrangements  for  the  trip 
have  been  completed  by  Will  Wilke,  of 
Grey  Eagle,  Minn.,  chairman  of  the 
transpor  t  a  t i o  n 
committee  and 
vice-president  of 
the  N.  E. 
who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Can¬ 
ada,  where  he 
spent  an  entire 
month  going 
over  the  route  to 
be  toured  and  I 
take  pleasure 

in  announcing 
through  Editor 
&  Publisher,  by 
Wilke,  the  detailed 


via  the  St.  John  River  Valley.  The  Arriving  at  Toronto,  the  party  will  be 
next  day  will  find  the  party  en  route  guests  of  the  T.  Eaton  Company  jt 
through  the  Nashwaak  and  Miramichi  breakfast  and  later  as  guests  of  the 
River  Valleys  to  the  seacoast  at  New-  Harbor  Commissioners,  will  be  taken  bj 
castle.  The  coast  line  will  be  followed  boat  to  the  “Royal  Canadian  Yacht 
for  most  of  the  journey  to  Campbellton.  Club”  for  luncheon.  This  will  b*  fj|. 
Matapedia  Valley,  famous  for  its  scenery  lowed  by  an  informal  entertainment  a 
and  big  salmon,  will  be  taken  in  on  the  the  Government  House.  Sunday  win 
way  to  Quebec,  and  if  possible,  a  stop  be  spent  at  Niagara  Falls,  the  party  latei 
will  be  made  at  Riviere  du  Loup.  Koing  on  to  Hamilton,  and  terminatinj 

From  Quebec  a  trip  will  be  made  to  its  travel  with  entertainment  in  tht 


proposed  itinerary  provides  for  a  char¬ 
tered  boat  out  of  Boston  on  Saturday 
night,  June  5,  landing  at  Yarmouth,  then 
by  auto  and  rail  to  Halifax;  making  a 
side  trip  to  the  section  made  famous  by 
the  poet,  Longfellow ;  traveling  on  to 
Sydney ;  followed 
hy  a  sail  through 
the  great  Bras 
d'Or  Lakes  to 
Iona.  The  route 
will  then  be  to 
N  e  w  Glasgow, 
one  of  the  large 
industrial  plants 
of  the  Dominion, 
via  Truro 
•through  -Amherst 
and  Sachville  to 
Canada’s  Emer¬ 
ald  Isle,  Prince 
which  a  writer  has 
the  quotation  “The 
A 


the  famous  shrine,  St.  .Anne  de  Beaupre, 
with  probably  a  luncheon  at  Kent  House 
and  other  entertainment.  -At  Grand 
Mere,  visits  will  be  made  to  the  pulp  and 
tiews  print  manufacturing  plants,  on  the 
invitation  of  Philip  T.  Dodge,  president 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
tlie  Mergenthaler  Litiotype  Company, 
and  to  Shawinigan  Falls  for  an  inspec- 
tioti  of  the  industries. 

While  at  Montreal  the  tourists  will 
enjoy  a  trip  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River; 
will  have  luncheon  on  top  of  Mount 
Royal,  atid  take  a  trip  down  the  famotts 
Lachine  Rapids.  Next  day  will  he  spent 
at  Ottawa,  capitol  of  the  Dominion.  The 
mining  district  will  be  the  next  ohiectivc 
and  visits  are  scheduled  to  the  Cobalt 
and  Timmins  silver  and  gold  mines. 
Later  the  party  will  be  transferred  to 
Iroquois  Falls  and  tbence  to  Huntsville, 
where  a  side  trip  hy  boat  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  “Bigwin  Inn”  on  the  Lake- 
of-Bays,  afforditig  relief  from  train 
travel. 


border-cities  of  Windsor  and  Waker- 
ville  on  June  29. 

-A  detailed  itinerary,  with  estimates  of 
costs,  may  be  obtained  by  members  upoc 
application  to  George  Schlosser,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  N.  E.  -A.,  Wessingtot 
Springs.  S.  D.  -Assignments  will  be  matk 
in  order  of  receipt,  and  since  the  aa 
of  the  party  is  limited,  those  registering 
earlv  will  not  be  disappointed. 


W'lLLARD  E.  Carpenter 


Will  Wilke. 


authority  of  Mr. 
itinerary  of  the  trip  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  annual  convention.  Next 
year  Mr.  Wilke  may  take  a  party  of  the 
N.  E.  -A.  members  to  England. 

The  3Sth  annual  convention  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  will  be  held  in  Boston  during 
the  week  commencing  May  31,  with  the 
opening  session  on  Monday  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  later  sessions  being  in  the  -As¬ 
sembly  Room  of  the  Hotel  Copley- 
Plaza.  The  program  wdll  soon  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  C.  Hotaling,  the  field 
•ecretary,  who  promises  addresses  by 
many  prominent  publishers.  Edward 
■Albright,  president,  gives  assurance  of 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  hearing  dis¬ 
cussed  many  problems  affecting  the 
press.  The  newsprint  situation  in  par¬ 
ticular  will  receive  attention. 

J.  C.  Brimblecom,  of  the  executive 
committee,  in  charge  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  has  arranged  visits  to  many  his¬ 
torical  places  in  and  about  Boston  for 
the  hours  between  sessions. 

Immediately  following  the  convention 
adjournment  the  tourist  party  will  leave 
for  Canada  via  boat,  rail  and  auto.  The 


More  than 

A  MILLION 

A  MONTB  FOR  A  YEAR 

Last  March  The  Atlanta  Journal 
carried  more  than  a  million  lines  of 
r^d  ^vertisinff.  That  was  the 
nrst  time  that  The  Journal  or  any 
other  Georgia  newspaper  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  million  lines  ^  advertising 
in  any  one  month. 

Every  month  since  March  The 
J<mmal  has  reuried  more  than  a 
million  lines  of  paid  advertising. 

February  completed  the  full 
years’  reword  by  going  well  over 
the  million  mark,  although  on 
Sunday,  February  Sth,  all  advertis¬ 
ing  was  omitted  cm  acccnint  of 
preeemen’s  vacations. 

Advertisin  g — the 
Journal  sells  the  Goods 


Foreign  Publishers  Unite 

Cleveland,  O. — The  Foreign  Un. 
guage  Publishers’  Association  of  Qm- 
land  has  been  organized  with  represtns- 
lives  of  19  Cleveland  papers  as  chaite 
members.  The  purpose  of  the  new  bod; 
is  to  establish  uniformity  of  aims  and 
business  conduct  along  the  lines 
.American  methods  among  these  pubi 
ers.  The  officers  are :  President  D.  j, 
Zinner;  vice-president,  H.  Lauschinsii; 
secretary,  W.  Barlag,  of  the  Waecbtet 
und  Anzeiger;  treasurer,  Herman  Stek 
of  the  Jewish  World. 


Edward  Island, 
made  famous  by 

Isle  o’  the  sea  that  beckons  to  thee.” 
day  will  be  spent  at  Summerside  and 
Charlottetown. 

Famoug  Landmarks 

Moncton,  the  home  of  John  T.  Hawke, 
the  author,  has  extended  a  warm  invi¬ 
tation  to  spend  a  day  there.  St.  John, 
the  old  loyalist  city,  famous  with  Hali¬ 
fax  as  a  seaport,  will  also  entertain  the 
party  for  a  day;  then  on  to  Fredericton, 


A  circulation  is  no  larger  than 
its  value  is  to  you 

The  Dominant  Financial 
Medium  in  Chicago’s 
Evening  Newspaper  Field 

During  the  year  1919  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  led  all  Chicago 
evening  newspapers  in  Financial  advertising,  exceeding  its  nearest 
competitor  by  68.000  agate  lines.  The  figures  follow: 

LINES 

POST . 833,813 

News  . 765,813 

Journal  . 492,268 

American  . 365,704  i 

During  1918  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  also  led  all  Chicago  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  in  Financial  advertising,  exceeding  its  nearest 
competitor  by  7,360  agate  lines,  and  carrying  a  total  of  373,697 
agate  lines. 

During  1919  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  increased  its  gain  in  Finan¬ 
cial  advertising  over  the  year  1918  by  460,116  agate  lines,  and 
increased  its  lead  over  its  nearest  competitor  by  60,640  agate  lines. 
No  “largest  circulation”  is  responsible  for  this  dominance  in 
Financial  advertising.  Class  advertisers  in  the  Chicago  field  know 
the  value  of  the  discriminating,  able-to-buy  circulation  of 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post 

Eastern  Representative — 

Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Marbridge  Building,  New  York 
Western  Representative — 

John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 

Chicago  Evening  Post  Louisville  Herald 

Indianapolis  Star  Muncie  Star  Terre  Haute  Star 
Denver  Times  Rocky  Mountain  News 


1 

1 
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Every  Time  the  Clock  Ticks 

one  Monotype  Type-&-Rule  Caster 
will  make  one  inch  of  strip  material — 
leads,  slugs,  or  rules.  Sixty  inches, 
five  feet,  every  minute.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  (300)  feet  every  hour. 

Half-a-Mile  a  Day 

Do  you  realize  what  this  means  lo 
you?  One-third  of  the  average  job 
or  ad  is  blank  space.  You  can  fill 
it  with  Monotype  strip  material  at 
less  cost  than  by  any  other  method. 


This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
advantages  of  the  versatile 
Monotype  Composing  Machine 
and  TypeiLRule  Caster. 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK,  World  Building  BOSTON,  Wentworth  Building 

CHICAGO,  Plymouth  Building  TORONTO,  Lumsden  Building 

Monotype  Cdmpany  of  California,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TUis  Advertisement  set  in  Monotype  Series  No.  150  and  Monotype  itule 
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MANISTIQUE  STARTS  UP 
APRIL  1 


Minneapolis  Tribune’s  New  Mill  Will 

Charge  $98  for  News  Print — Other 
Manufacturers  Tell  of  Prices, 

Sales  and  Production 

''  ^  - 

Supplementing  the  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  newsprint  prices,  sales  condi¬ 
tions  and  production  for  1920,  furnished 
Editor  &  Publisher  bj’  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
last  week,  a  number  of  additional  replies 
have  been  received  in  answer  to  the 
questionnaire  of  February  28  which  is 
reproduced  as  follows ; 

1 —  What  U  your  contract  price  for  the  sec* 
ond  quarter  of  ItZI  ? 

2 —  What  are  the  estimated  increased  costs 
of  production  per  ton  for  second  quarter  1929 
over  same  period  1919;  likewise  over  first 
quarter  1920  ? 

>^Are  your  contracts  for  entire  year,  ad* 
justable  periodically;  if  latter,  on  what  terms? 

4—  What  tonnage  allotment  changes  have 
yiHi  made  to  customers  from  1919;  likevrise 
second  quarter  1920  over  first  quarter? 

5—  Has  your  newsprint  production  increased 
over  1919,  or  will  it;  how  much  in  tonnage? 

g^What  percentage  total  1920  tonnage  is 
contracted  for  to  publishers;  to  jobbers;  how 
much  goes  on  open  market;  what  percentage 
is  kept  in  reserve;  what  are  sales  terms  and 
price  on  latter? 

7 — What  is  ^>proximate  excess  tonnage  de¬ 
mand,  in  percentage  of  maximum  production 
capacity,  over  your  contract  allowances? 

0— What  is  excess  tonnage  price? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  mills  should 
place  price  limit  on  paper  handled  by  brok¬ 
ers  to  prevent  jobbers  profiteering:  would 
you  be  tilling  to  do  this  and  why? 

10— Have  jobbers  direct  connections  with 
your  c<Mnpany  in  obtaining  paper;  if  so,  what 
is  basis  of  price  charged  them? 

The  latest  replies  follow ; 

Manlstique  Pulp  &  Paper  Company, 

which  is  owned  by  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  will  start  its  paper  machine 
in  April,  and  about  May  1  will  reach 
full  capacity  of  1400  tons  per  month 
newsprint.  Of  this  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  will  take  1,000  tons  per 
month  and  the  balance  for  1920  is 
sold  at  $98.00  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Manis- 
tique.  There  will  be  no  sales  to 
jobbers.” 

*  »  * 

Itasca  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Minn,  (owned  by  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer-Press),  C.  K. 

Andrews,  manager: 

“We  can  give  you  very  little  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  questions  you  ask  as  we  are 
not  making  print  for  the  market.  Our 
mill  is  owned  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
Dispatch  Printing  Company  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  we  have  just  been  able  to 
keep  them  supplied  during  the  past  year. 
In  fact,  they  would  have  used  more 
paper  if  we  had  had  it  to  spare. 

“It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  estimate 
our  increased  cost  of  production  per  ton 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1920  over  the 
same  period  of  1919.  Our  mill  is  located 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  3  miles  below 
the  U.  S.  Government  reg^ulating  dam, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  water 
enough  to  grind  all  our  own  pulp.  When 
we  have  to  buy  it,  of  course,  costs  us 
considerably  more  and  on  this  account 
our  cost  of  production  varies. 

“We  have  increased  our  production  73 
tons  for  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year  over  last  year,  and  expect  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  600  tons  in  1920  over 
1919. 

“The  other  questions  in  your  letter  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  answer  as  we 
are  not  in  the  market  to  sell.” 

* 

FUmbeau  Paper  Company,  Park 
Falls,  WU.: 

“We  really  are  not  in  position  to 
answer  all  the  questions  contained  in 
your  letter.  We  are  running  newsprint 
at  the  present  time  but  after  we  make 
certain  changes  and  get  our  new  sul¬ 
phite  mill  operating,  we  do  not  expect 
to  make  newsprint.  VV’e  are  not  taking 


any  contracts  on  newsprint.  Our  paper 
is  sold  directly  to  the  jobbers  and  the 
suggestion  that  mills  place  a  price  limit 
on  paper  handled  by  brokers  to  prevent 
jobber  profiteering  does  not  appeal  to 
us  at  the  present  time." 

*  s  s 

Watab  Pulp  Sl  Paper  Company,  Sar- 
tell,  bGnn.: 

“Inasmuch  as  this  mill  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  ground 
wood  book  paper,  and  whatever  news 
we  may  be  making  at  this  time  is  to 
help  relievo  the  acute  print  situation, 
we  are  not  qualified  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  ask  relative  to  newsprint.” 

*  «  * 

Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  International  Falls,  Minn.: 

•‘l-$4.90. 

“2— $4.90. 

“3— $4.90. 

“4— $4.90. 

“S — Production  nearly  10  per  cent 
under  last  year. 

“6 — .\11  contracted  to  publishers. 

“7 — Our  old  customers  asked  for  ap- 
proximatelv  20  per  cent  more  than  in 
1919. 

“8 — None. 

“9 — We  have  none  of  this  business, 
but  strongly  advocate  the  plan  suggested. 

“10 — No  jobbers  handle  our  paper.” 

These  figures  include  Ft.  Frances  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Canadian  Export  Paper  Company, 
Montreal,  G.  F.  Steele,  general  man¬ 
ager: 

“We  are  somewhat  astonished  at  your 
questions  Nos.  2,  4  and  6.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  good  reason  why  we  should 
care  to  advertise  our  cost  of  production 
to  the  world.  There  has  been  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Nor 
do  we  feel  that  we  have  any  right  to  re¬ 
veal  the  relations  between  this  company 
and  its  customers  at  any  time. 

“This  last  statement  covers  questions 
4  and  6.  We  are  perfectly  willing  at 
any  time  to  give  you  proper  informa¬ 
tion,  hut  we  feel  very  strongly  that  some 
of  the  information  asked  for  by  you  is 
not  warranted.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

St.  Maurice  Paper  Company,  Ltd., 
Montreal: 

“We  are  referring  your  inquiry  for 
answer  to  the  Canadian  Export  Paper 


Company,  which  handles  all  our  sales, 
except  such  as  we  are  forced  by  the 
Government  to  sell  in  Canada.”  [The 
Canadian  Export  Paper  Company’s  re¬ 
ply  for  all  its  clients  was  printed  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  last  week  and  is 
supplemented  by  another  statement  this 
week.] 

*  4^  * 

Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  Maurice  Hoopes,  president: 

“You  have  asked  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions,  to  answer  which  would  require 
considerable  work  of  compilation  in  the 
office  and'  some  attention  from  the 
writer,  at  a  time  when  he  is  pressed  by 
the  need  to  give  attention  to  matters 
which  have  accumulated  during  his 
month’s  absence,  and  which  are  urgent. 
The  manager  of  our  paper  mills  depart¬ 
ment,  who  has  personal  charge  of  the 
matters  of  which  you  inquire,  including 
the  direction  of  sales,  will  not  return 
for  several  weeks. 

“Moreover,  our  product  is  "sold  to  a 
comparatively  few  customers,  who  know 
that  we  will  be  glad  to  discuss  person¬ 
ally  with  them  such  matters  as  interest 
them,  and  that  in  such  discussion  we  can 
give  them  a  more  intelligent  idea  of  the 
situation  than  we  can  through  a  general 
statement. 

“Under  the  circumstances  as  above 
stated,  and  further  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  too  late  to  have  the 
information  reach  you  in  time  for  your 
needs,  we  will  ask  you  to  excuse  us 
from  answering  your  questions.” 

*  *  * 

Grandfather  Fall*  Company,  Merrill, 
WU.,  W.  J.  Sullivan,  manager: 

“1.  Have  fixed  no  price  for  second 
quarter  yet. 

“2.  Have  not  made  estimate  yet.  It 
will  be  based  on  January  and  February 
actual  costs,  and  estimated  increase  of 
raw  material  for  next  three  months. 

“3.  Have  no  contracts.  Expect  to 
supply  all  of  last  year’s  customers  during 
1920.  Price  to  be  adjusted  as  often  as 
necessary. 

“4.  Bought  and  borrowed  paper  during 
last  half  of  1919,  therefore  have  cut 
shipments  to  90  per  cent  of  last  year, 
until  shortage  of  1919  is  made  up. 

“5.  Believe  some  mills  are  on  news 
temporarily,  but  will  discontinue  as  soon 
as  price  declines.  New  publications 
started,  or  about  to  start  will  use  more 
than  any  increase  that  can  be  made  dur¬ 
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ing  1920.  Believe  situation  will  not  i® 
prove  during  1920. 

“6.  Sell  entire  output  direct  to  pub. 
lishers,  have  no  reserve,  present  priw 
5c.  mill. 

“7.  Present  customers  anxious  to  gtt 
30  per  cent  more  than  we  produced  in 
1919.  “ 

“8.  Have  only  one  price — 5c. 

“9.  Believe  high  prices  are  caused  by 
large  dailies,  which  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  pay.  Do  not  think  jobbers  are 
profiteering.  They  get  their  supply 
largely  from  mills  which  they,  have  in- 
duced  to  go  on  news.  Believe  if  jobbers 
are  subjected  to  regulation  it  will  result 
in  a  large  tonnage  of  news  being  taken 
off  the  market. 

“10.  Do  not  deal  with  jobbers. 

‘“We  are  today  refusing  offers  of  10c 
on  orders  to  supply  part  of  the  needs 
of  our  old  customers.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Minne. 
apolis,  Minn.,  B.  F.  Nelson,  president; 

“A  large  part  of  our  paper  is  under 
contract  for  the  second  quarter  and  our 
production  is  increased  over  last  year. 
There  is  about  30  per  cent  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  handled  by  brokers.” 

4>  *  4> 

Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  (Juebsc: 

“In  order  to  obtain-  replies,  we  would 
refer  you  to  the  Canadian  Export  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  Sun  Life  Building, 
Montreal.” 


Sues  for  Stock  Loss 

A  suit  for  $2,218.75  against  Dow, 
Jones  &  Co.  was  begun  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  March  11,  by  Gaston 
Jaillet,  for  alleged  losses  in  the  stock 
market  Monday,  resulting  from  the  in¬ 
correct  news  ticker  announcement  on 
the  stock  dividend  decision,  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 


Keeping  Up  With 
The  Times 


A  FACT  A  WEEK 


Why  is  it  that  in  every 
newspaper  office  a  press  dis¬ 
patch  carrying  a  Washington 
date  line  gets  preferred  at¬ 
tention? 

Obviously,  because  a 
large  share  of  the  big 
news  originates  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  men  who  make  this 
big  news  live  in  Washington. 

They  are  picked  men  and 
their  influence  reaches  over 
all  the  country. 

They  provide  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  audiences  to 
the  manufacturer  and  adver¬ 
tiser. 

They  read  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Times 


The  Washington  Times 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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O.  HENR  Y 

Stands  alone  and  without  challenge  in  American  fiction  ranks — 
placed  at  the  top  by  editors,  critics  and  readers — on  the  Avenue  or 
the  Bowery — in  the  Library  and  around  the  Kitchen  stove —  he  is 
known  as 

THE  SHORT  STORY  GENIUS 

With  the  skill  of  De  Maupassant  and  a  humor  that  De  Maupassant  never  dreamed  of.  There  is 
poignancy  in  his  pathos;  desolation  in  his  tragedy;  warmth  in  his  romance,  spontaneity  in  his 
humor,  a  humor  of  the  deep  quality  that  mingles  amusement  with  tears — to  present  this  precious 
gift  to  your  readers — 

Every  Day 

Means  that  you  are  giving  them  the  utmost — that  they  may  meet  the 
master — that  your  paper  is  traveling  the  surest  road  to  the  approval 
of  their  brains — through  their  hearts — ’twill  place  you  above  compar¬ 
ison  for  they  will  know  that  THE  BEST  IS — 

IN  YOUR  PAPER 

We  have  them — O.  Henry’s  complete  works — a  separate  story  will  be  released  each  day  with  an 
original  illustration.  The  daily  stories  will  run  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  columns.  The 
Sunday  story  will  be  an  attractive  page.  We  have  been  three  years  preparing  this  feature.  It 
is  ready.  Take  no  chances. 


WIRE  NOW 


SEE  PRIZE  CONTEST  ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Wheeler  Syndicate,  373  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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When  the  Trail  of  a  Tea 


The  Amazing  Genius  of  0.  Henry 


By  Prof.  Stephen  Leacock 


In  New  York  O.  Henry’s  finest  work  was  done — inimitable, 
unsur/<assoble  stories.  Marvellous  indeed  they  are.  IVritten  off¬ 
hand  with  the  bold  carelessness  of  the  pen  that  only  genius  dare 
use,  but  revealing  behind  them  such  a  glow  of  the  imagination 
and  such  a  depth  of  understanding  of  the  human  heart  as  only 
genius  can  make  manifest. 

They  form  one  great  picture  as  gloriously  comprehensive  in 
its  scope  as  the  lengthiest  novels  of  Dickens  or  the  canvas  of  a 
Da  Find. 


He  waves  a  wand  over  New  York  and  it  becomes  a  city  of 
mystery  and  romance.  It  is  no  longer  the  roaring,  surging  me¬ 
tropolis  that  we  thought  we  knew,  with  its  clattering  elevated, 
its  unending  crowds,  and  on  every  side  the  repellent  selfishness 
of  the  rich,  the  grim  .struggle  of  the  poor,  and  the  listless  despair 
of  the  outcast.  It  has  become,  as  O.  Henry  loves  to  call  it, 
Bagdad  upon  the  Subway.  The  glare  has  gone.  There  is  a  soft 
light  suffusing  the  city.  Its  corner  drugstores  turn  to  enchanted 
bazaars.  From  the  open  doors  of  its  restaurants  and  palm  rooms 
there  issues  such  a  melody  of  softened  music  that  we  feel  we 
have  but  to  cross  the  threshold  and  there  is  Bagdad  waiting  for 
us  beyond.  A  transformed  waiter  hands  us  to  a  chair  at  a  little 
table — Arabian,  I  toill  swear  it — beside  an  enchanted  rubber  tree. 
There  is  red  uine  such  as  Omar  Khayyam  drank,  here  on  Sixth 
.dvenue.  At  the  tables  about  us  are  a  strange  and  interesting 
crew — dervishes  in  the  disguise  of  American  business  men,  caliphs 
masquerading  as  tourists,  bedouins  from  Syria,  and  fierce  fan- 
fassins  from  the  desert  turned  into  western  visitors  from  Texas, 
and  among  them — can  we  believe  our  eyes — houris  from  the  inner 
harems  of  Ispahan  and  Candahar;  whom  we  mistook  but  yester¬ 
day  for  the  ladies  of  a  Shubert  chorus!  As  we  pass  out  we  pay 
our  money  to  an  enchanted  cashier  with  golden  hair — sitting  be¬ 
hind  glass — under  the  spell  of  some  magician  without  a  doubt, 
and  then  taking  O.  Henry’s  hand  we  vivnder  forth  among  the 
everchanging  seencs  of  night  adventure,  the  mingled  tragedy  and 
humor  of  The  Four  Million  that  his  pen  alone  can  depict. 

It  is  hard  indeed  to  illustrate  O.  Henry’s  genius  by  the 
quotation  of  single  phrases  and  sentence.^.  The  humor  in  his 
work  lies  too  deep  for  that.  He  is  not  the  comic  wit  that  ex¬ 
plodes  the  reader  into  a  huge  guffaw  of  laughter  and  vanishes. 
His  humor  is  cf  that  deep  quality  that  smiles  at  life  itself  and 
mingles  our  a$nusement  with  our  tears. 


IT  IS  BLAZED  BY 


O.H 


— blazed  many  such  trails,  lighting 
standing,  as  he  created  from  a  whimsi 
the  tragedies  of  life. 

He  built  no  bridges,  he  reared noi 
the  threads  of  humor  and  pathos  thatl 


MASTER  OF  SHO 


Brilliant  in  Conception 


He  is  without  a  peer — that’s  whyi 
and  classifying  his  stories,  that  we  mij 


The  daily  stories  will  run  from  IV2  to  2  coluons, 
stories,  which  w  ill  make  attractive  pages.  If  you  lave 
used  as  serials  after  the  regular  series.  Therein  be 


TAKE  NOCH 


See  Prize  Contest  Aifunce 


THE  WHEELER  SYNDICATE 
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is  Softened  with  Smiles 

i  HAND  OF  GENIUS 

I  Expert  Appreciation  of  0.  Henry 

By  James  Whitcomb 

— 

W^Km'  conglomerate 

I  J  the  rejuvenate 

I  ^  The  Mental  Man  The  ersthetic  appetite — 

So  the  "inardt”  fight 

And  gutwise — its  pangs  thou  abate 

Jo^  pats  his  belly  as  a  hobo  might 

[  IP  ho  haply  hath  obtained  a  cherry  pie 

I  IVith  no  burnt  crust  at  alt,  nor  any  seeds; 

t  e  1  I  Nothin'  but  crisp  crust,  and  the  thickness  fit. 

ea  with  the  warmth  of  human  under- 

I  But  fer  the  sosh  of  milk  that  goes  with  it. 

sidmind  the  romances,  the  comedies  and  He  is  as  happily  colloquial  as  Kipling  was  in  his  early  ta 

^  '  hut  htx  sfvlfi  1C  ax  tfinntaual  /ic  naturnllv  nix  nTvn.  ax  a  nu 


) lines,  but  from  a  vision  of  truth  he  spun 
tied  him  to  the  heights  as  the 

ff  STORY  WRITING 

Sure  in  Execution 

1^4  have  spent  three  years  in  collecting 
liAgive  you 

Il  rJiumojjTThthoF^ 

I  1  JPcmarice 


\toiya  Dk 


eoiiiins,  superbly  illustrated,  as  will  be  the  Sunday 
you  lave  no  Sunday  paper,  the  Sunday  stories  may  be 
re  be  a  story  a  day  for  about  40  weeks. 


Expert  Appreciation  of  0.  Henry 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley 

0,  Henrys  Afrite-Chcf  of  all  delight — 

Of  all  delectables  conglomerate 

That  stay  the  starved  drain  and  rejuvenate 

The  Mental  Man  The  ffsthetic  ahpetitc — 

So  long  enhungered  that  the  ''inarai''  fight 
And  growl  gutuhse — its  pangs  thou  dost  abate 
And  all  so  amiably  allezdatet 
Jo^  pats  his  belly  as  a  hobo  might 
^  ho  haply  hath  obtained  a  cherry  pie 
IVith  no  burnt  crust  at  all,  not  any  seeds; 

Nothin'  but  crisp  crust,  and  the  thickness  fit. 

And  squashin' -juicy  an  jes*  mighty  nigh 
Too  dratted.  dApfin'-sweet  for  human  needs. 

But  fer  the  sosh  of  milk  that  goes  with  it. 

He  is  as  happily  colloquial  as  Kipling  was  in  his  early  tales, 
but  his  style  is  as  indh-idual,  as  naturally  his  oivn^  as  a  man’s 
voice  may  be.  "A  good  story  is  like  a  bitter  pill  with  the  sugar 
coating  inside  of  it”;  and  this  art  O.  Henry  practises  with  a 
skill  that  is  invariably  admirable  and  at  times  startling. 

In  these  stories  he  has  done  enough  to  give  himself  an 
assured  place  among  the  masters  of  fiction. 

By  WiUiam  Lyon  Phelps 

The  essential  truthfulness  of  his  art  is  what  gave  his  work 
immediate  recognition,  and  accounts  for  his  rise  from  journalism 
to  literature.  There  is  poignancy  in  his  pathos;  desolation  in 
his  tragedy;  and  his  extraordinary  humor  is  full  of  those  sudden 
surprises  that  give  us  delight.  Uncritical  readers  have  never 
been  so  deeply  impressed  with  0.  Henry  as  have  the  professional 
jaded  critics,  weary  of  the  old  tricks  a  thousand  times  repeated, 
who  found  in  his  writings  a  freshness  and  originality  amounting 
to  genius. 

By  Henry  Janies  Forman 

Cattle-king,  cowboy,  miner,  the  plains  and  the  chaparral — 
material  of  the  "dime  not'd,’’  hut  all  treated  "with  the  skill  of  a 
Maupassant,  and  a  humor  Maupassant  never  dreamed  of.  The 
merest  sketch  of  them  has  a  certain  substance  to  it.  Yet  it  is 
idle  to  compare  O.  Henry  with  anybody.  No  talent  could  be 
more  original  or  more  delightful.  The  combination  of  technical 
excellence  with  whimsiral,  sparkling  wit,  abundant  humor,  and 
a  fertile  invention  is  so  rare  that  the  reader  is  content  without 
comparisons. 

By  William  Marion  Reedy 

0.  Henry  is  inexhaustible  in  quip,  in  imagery,  in  quick,  sharp, 
spontaneous  invention.  In  his  apparent  carelessness  we  suspect 
a  carefulness,  but  this  is  just  wherein  he  is  sib  to  the  French 
short-story  writers,  chief  among  them  de  Maupassant.  In  the 
American  short  story  to-day  O.  Henry  has  demonstrated  him¬ 
self  a  delightful  master,  one  absolutely  unapproachable  in  swift 
I’isualisation  and  penetrative  interpretation  of  life,  as  any  and 
all  of  the  books  now  to  his  credit  will  show  to  anyone  capable  of 
understanding. 


0  CHANCES 
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The  Feature  Supreme 


An  O.  Henry  Story  Every  Day 

In  YOUR  Paper 


PRIZE  CONTEST  ANNOUNCEMENT 


J^ECAUSE  of  Ihe  tremendous  importance  of  this  feature  the  Wheeler  Syndicate,  wishing  to  do  some- 
m3  thing  exceptional  in  the  way  of  advertising,  has  decided  to  launch  a  contest  in  connection  with  it. 


n  thing  exceptional  in  the  way  of  advertising,  has  decided  to  launch  a  contest  in  connection  with  it. 

There  was  one  O.  Henry  story  which  he  never  finished  called  "The  Dream."  Our  idea  is  for 
each  paper  using  the  0.  Henry  feature  to  offer  prizes  in  its  city  for  the  best  ending  of  the  unfinished  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  .story.  The  winning  manuscripts  in  each  city  then  to  be  sent  to  us  and  we  will  give  national 
prizes  for  the  best  ones.  Some  prominent  magazine  editors  will  be  selected  as  judges.  This  contest  is  not 
obligatory  on  the  part  of  papers,  but  if  you  wish,  you  may  do  so.  Make  your  own  rules  for  your  particular 
contest  and  we  will  make  rules  governing  the  national  awards.  The  story  in  question  will  be  sent  to  you 
in  ample  time  for  you  to  arrange  your  contest. 


You  can  readily  see  how  you  can  stimulate  interest  in  this  feature  by  such  a  contest.  You  should  urge 
the  reading  of  the  stories  that  contestants  may  be  familiar  with  the  style  of  O.  Henry.  Details  of  the  na¬ 
tional  contest  will  be  sent  you  following  your  order  for  the  feature. 


THE  SERVICE 

^  IN  OFFERING  this  tremendous  feature,  an  O.  HENRY  STORY  EVERY  DAY,  the 
Wheeler  Syndicate  feels  that  it  is  inaugurating  a  new  era  of  newspaper  feature  syndication.  To 
guarantee  to  a  newspaper  the  right  to  print  each  and  every  day  a  complete  short  story  by  the  uni¬ 
versally  conceded  master  of  short  story  writing  is  a  stupendous  opportunity  that  undoubtedly  will 
be  grasped  immediately. 


^  Indeed,  there  already  has  been  considerable  response  previous  to  the  offer  by  papers  that  have 
heard  of  our  intention  to  make  the  offer.  Wherever  we  have  mentioned  the  O.  Henry  feature 
there  has  been  100  percent  acceptance. 


We  believe,  as  do  the  leading  editors  of  America,  that  this  is  the  greatest  feature  ever  offered 
to  a  newspaper.  F.is  both  daily  and  Sunday — it  has  a  degree  of  permanency  in  that  it  will  run 
approximately  one  year — it  has  innumerable  advertising  possibilities — it  carries  with  it  the  cumu¬ 
lative  advertising  value  bought  through  the  expenditure  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
actual  advertising  and  IT  IS  REAL  VALUE. 


^  The  service  will  consist  of  a  daily  story  six  days  a  week,  averaging  about  two  columns,  and 
a  Sunday  story  which,  with  the  illustration,  will  make  an  attractive  full  page  layout.  Each  and 
every  story  will  carry  an  original  illustration.  The  service  will  be  furnished  in  proof  form  with 
mats  of  illustrations.  In  case  you  have  no  Sunday  edition  the  Sunday  stories  may  be  held  and 
run  as  serials  after  the  regular  feature  has  run  its  course.  The  service  will  run  approximately 
forty  weeks. 


^  It  will  build  circulation — it  will  hold  circulation — it  will  make  permanent  friends  of  your 
regular  readers  and  it  will  stamp  your  paper  as  the  most  progressive  in  your  community. 


WIRE  YOUR  ORDER 


The  Wheeler  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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The  Daily  Circulation 
of 

SJpui  ^ork 
Amertran 

301,942 

I  is  greater  than  the  combined 
j  circulation  of  ALL  the 
morning  newspapers 
published  in  the 
states  of 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
!  mont,  Rhode  Island  and 
j  Connecticut,  put 
together. 

Circulation — that  is  net  paid 
circulation  means  a  lot. 


MINNESOTA  LINES  UP 
AGAINST  REDS 

Editor*,  at  S4th  State  Convention, 
Decide  on  Barrage  of  Americanism 
Facts — Landy,  Olivia  Times, 

New  President 


Minneapolis. — Convinced  that  Town- 
leyism  is  directly  associated  with  So¬ 
cialism,  I.  VV.  W.ism  and  Bolshevism, 
the  300  editors 
and  publishers  at¬ 
tending  the  fifty- 
fourth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the 
Minnesota  Edito¬ 
rial  association  at 
Minneapolis,  on 
February  27  and 
28,  decided  to  lay 
down  a  barrage  of 
facts  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state 
to  offset  the  men¬ 
ace  of  red  radi¬ 
calism. 

This  decision  of  the  Minnesota  edi¬ 
tors  came  at  the  conclusion  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Harry  Curran  Wilbur,  a  St. 
Paul  newspaper  man,  on  “Socialism  as 
it  Affects  Minnesota  and  the  American 
Newspaper,”  at  the  Friday  night  meet¬ 
ing.  He  asserted  the  Nonpartisan 
league  is  directly  connected  with  red 
radicalism  in  this  country  and  in  Russia. 

It  was  decided  to  make  the  address 
available  for  general  publication 
throughout  the  state  and  to  fight  the 
menace  wholeheartedly. 

The  editors  called  upon  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  to  establish 
a  separate  school  of  journalism  open  to 
men  and  women.  H.  C.  Hotaling,  of 
the  Mapleton  Enterprise,  and  chairman 


I 


A  Super-Man^s  Task 


Is  waiting  for  the  one  editor  in 
the  United  States  who  but  deserves  it. 

He  must  have  two  big  qualifications: 

1.  A  vital  knowledge  of  industrial  re¬ 
lations  gained  by  years  of  sweat  and 
struggle  as  a  worker  in  industrial 
plants. 

2.  A  blood-red  pen  with  an  eloquence 
and  an  appeal  strengthened  by  years 
of  practical  experience  as  editor  of 
a  big  daily  newspaper. 

Salary  in  Thousands  as  Deserved 

ADDRESS  ROOM  302 

35  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


of  the  standing  committee  on  school  of 
journalism,  pointed  out  the  necessities 
for  such  a  school  and  said  that  ultimately 
the  University  would  be  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  establishing  such  a  school  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  a  large  be¬ 
quest  provided  for  in  the  will  of  the  late 
W.  J.  Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune. 

Every  member  of  the  association  pres¬ 
ent  pledged  his  moral  and  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  W.  C.  Lee  of  Ada,  Minn.,  editor 
of  the  Norman  County  Herald,  who  is 
being  sued  for  $5,000  by  Ralph  Van 
Lear,  a  son  of  former  Mayor  Van  Lear 
of  Minnesota,  for  alleged  libel  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  editorial  published  by 
Mr.  Lee  and  referring  to  the  younger 
Van  Lear’s  association  with  the  World 
War  Veterans  and  his  military  record 
at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Guests  of  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Asa  M.  Wallace,  Sauk  Center,  retiring 
president,  in  making  his  annual  address 
urged  a  fight  on  radicalism,  and  Harri¬ 
son  Fuller,  St.  Paul,  department  com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  Legion,  de¬ 
clared  the  organization  is  contributing 
a  new  element  in  citizenship  which  will 
make  for  better  citizenship. 

The  report  of  John  C.  Casey,  of  the 
Jordan  Independent,  secretary,  shows 
the  organization  has  the  largest  mem¬ 
bership  in  its  history  and  ample  funds 
in  the  treasury.  A  total  of  323  members 
are  enrolled. 

Friday  night  the  editors  and  their 
wives  were  Ruests  of  the  Tribune  at  a 
banquet  at  the  West  hotel.  There  was 
musical  entertainment  aplenty,  but  all 
present  gave  undivided  attention  to  the 
more  solemn  purpose  of  the  evening — 
Americanism — as  set  forth  by  Rome  G. 
Brown,  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  John  S.  McLain,  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  Asa  M.  Wallace,  president  of 
the  state  Editorial  association,  J.  R. 
Landy,  first  vice-pre.sident  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  Major  C.  J.  Quaine,  of  St. 
Peter,  Mrs.  William  A.  Donahue  who 
succeeded  as  editor  of  the  Cokato  Enter¬ 
prise  her  husband,  who  gave  his  life  in 
the  world  war,  as  well  as  by  messages 
from  Senators  Knute  Nelson,  and  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  and  Congressmen  Harold 
Knutson,  Oscar  Keller,  Walter  H.  New¬ 
ton,  Thomas  D.  Schall,  A.  J.  Volstead, 
William  L.  Carss,  Halvor  Steenerson 
and  John  R.  Rathom. 

J.  R.  Landy,  editor  of  the  Olivia 
Times,  was  the  unanimous  choice  for 
president,  succeeding  Mr.  Wallace. 

Charter  Members  Attend 
Other  officers  elected  were:  Phillip 
Liesch,  New  Ulm  Journal,  first  vice- 
president;  W.  E.  Verity,  Wadena 
Pioneer-Journal,  second  vice-president ; 
J.  P.  Coughlin,  Waseca  Herald,  third 
vice-president;  H.  C.  Hotaling,  Mapleton 
Enterprise,  treasurer,  and  John  E.  Casey, 
Jordan  Independent,  secretary;  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  including  also  the  presi¬ 
dent,  first  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer — Will  Wilkie,  Grey  Eagle 
Gazette,  L.  S.  Whitcomb,  Albert  Lea 
Tribune,  and  H.  Z.  Mitchell,  Bemidji 
Sentinel. 

Granville  S.  (“Dad”)  Pease  of  the 
Anoka  Union,  72  years  young,  and 
growing  younger  every  state  editorial 
convention,  was  one  of  the  first  dele¬ 
gates  to  register.  W.  B.  Mitchell,  St. 
Cloud,  a  retired  editor,  and  Mr.  Pease 
were  the  only  charter  members  of  the 
association,  organized  in  1867,  present  at 
this  gathering.  Mr.  Pease  said  that 
many  of  the  editors  present  this  year 
were  only  printer’s  devils  when  the  as¬ 
sociation  first  saw  light  and  he  re¬ 
marked  that  all  of  them  were  making 
good.  “They  are  progressive,  too,”  he 
declared.  “Some  of  them  now  refer  to 
ordinary  everyday  ‘type  lice'  as 
‘cooties.’ " 


PUBUC  LEDGER  OPENS 
OWN  CABLE  SERVICE 


Correspondents  Who  Won  Fame  Dur¬ 
ing  War,  Have  Roving  Stations  in 
European  and  Asiatic 
News  Centers 


Philadelphia. — The  Public  Ledger 
reorganization  of  its  foreign  service  is 
now  effective  and  covers  both  its  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Far  East  services.  All  princi¬ 
pal  correspondents  directing  it  are  na¬ 
tive  Americans  who,  it  is  announced, 
“will  see  the  Old  World  through  Amer¬ 
ican  eyes.” 

Each  of  the  Public  Ledger’s  European 
correspondents  will  cover  an  assigned 
territory,  circulating  wherever  the  most 
vital  news  is  breaking,  rather  than  re¬ 
maining  in  some  large  center. 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  whose  territory 
includes  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands,  is  known  as  an  independent 
writer  on  politics  and  economics.  In 
-August,  1919,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Public  Ledger,  and  in  January,  1920, 
he  sailed  for  Europe  to  organize  its  for¬ 
eign  news  service. 

Seymour  Beach  Conger  will  cover 
Northern  and  Central  Europe,  includ¬ 
ing  Germany,  the  new  states  of  Austria, 
Poland  and  Scandinavia.  As  a  foreign 
correspondent  he  has  been  assigned  to 
the  leading  posts  of  Europe  continuous¬ 
ly  since  1904,  except  when  called  to 
Washington  to  act  as  foreign  adviser  to 
the  War  Trade  Board. 

Williams  and  Fleisber 

Wythe  Williams  has  been  assigned  to 
Southwestern  Europe,  including  France, 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  American  war  correspondents 
accredited  to  the  Allied  armies  from 
the  first  day  of  the  World  War  until 
the  last,  and  is  one  of  a  still  smaller 
number  who  ended  his  war  experience 
in  Berlin.  During  the  months  of  the 
armistice,  until  the  day  before  peace 
was  signed,  he  represented  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Lord  Northcliffe  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  capital. 

Arrangements  for  the  Public  Ledger’s 
Far  East  service  were  made  between 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  publisher  of  the 
Public  ^p'er,  and  B.  W.  Fleischer, 
propriety.  .  he  Tokio,  Japan,  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  when 
the  latter  was  on  a  recent  visit  to  his 
home  city.  There  will  be  a  corps  of 
trained  American  correspondents  in  To¬ 
kio,  Peking,  Vladivostock,  Shanghai, 
Seoul  and  Manila,  who  will  have  con¬ 
nection  with  news  sources  scattered 
through  the  interior  of  Japan,  China,  Si¬ 
beria  and  the  Philippines,  through  the 
Japan  Advertiser’s  news  organization. 


NEW  O.  HENRY  FEATURE  READY 


Wheeler  Syndicate  to  Release  Story  a 
Day,  April  4 

The  Wheeler  Syndicate,  New  York, 
has  announced  April  4  as  the  date  of 
release  to  newspapers  of  its  newest  fea¬ 
ture — “An  O.  Henry  Story  a  Day.” 
Quite  a  few  of  O.  Henry’s  stories  have 
been  used  by  newspapers  in  the  past,  but 
the  Wheeler  organization  has  secured 
the  rights  to  the  complete  output  of  the 
noted  writer.  They  will  be  classified 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  offer  a  separate 
story  every  day.  'The  series  will  be 
illustrated  and  will  run  over  a  period 
of  about  forty  weeks. 

In  conjunction  with  the  release,  the 
Wheeler  Syndicate  announces  a  contest. 
O.  Henry  started  one  story  which  he 
never  finished,  and  prizes  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  the  best  ending  submitted  by 
the  readers  of  papers  carrying  the  fea¬ 
ture. 
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ELIMINATE  WHITE  SPACE  AND  LARGE  tYPE  FROM 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Y^'^ITFI  the  large  volume  of  advertis- 
ing,  both  classified  and  display, 
now  being  published  and  with  the  acute 
print  paper  situation,  many  newspapers 
are  perplexed  as  to  how  they  can  print 
all  the  want-ad  business  that  will  come 
with  the  spring  peak.  Some  publications 
have  already  faced  the  problem  as  the 
usual  spring  increase  in  volume  started 
much  earlier  this  year  than  at  any  previ¬ 
ous  time.  The  methods  adopted  in 
meeting  this  situation  have  been  varied. 

Some  papers  are  conserving  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  white  paper  by  entirely  eliminat¬ 
ing  want-ads  from  the  first  editions, 
where  those  editions  are  used  for  street 
sales.  The  first  edition  of  an  afternoon 
paper,  sometimes  on  sale  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning  and  the  early  edition 
of  some  morning  papers,  printed  in 
time  to  catch  the  homeward  bound  the¬ 
ater  crowds,  are  of  little  value  to  the 
classified  advertiser. 

Any  newspaper  desiring  to  prove  this, 
can  place  in  its  own  columns  under  vari¬ 
ous  headings,  blind  advertisements  with 
one  set  of  box  numbers  in  the  early  edi¬ 
tions  and  another  in  the  later  ones.  The 
results  will  show  practically  no  answers 
from  the  first  run. 

Not  Want-Ad  Reader* 

The  people  who  purchase  a  noon  edi¬ 
tion  to  read  hastily  during  the  lunch 
hour  or  an  early  morning  paper  to  read 
on  the  way  home  from  the  theater  are 
not  want-ad  readers.  In  some  cases 
there  may  be,  however,  a  few  persons 
who  will  answer  these  early  edition  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  few  answers  that 
might  be  received  from  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  these  papers  do  not  prove  that 
results  to  the  advertiser  would  be  oc- 
creased  by  eliminating  the  classified 
from  these  editions.  The  persons  hav¬ 
ing  wants  and  educated  to  satisfy  them 
by  reading  want-ads  would  all  use  the 
later  editions  if  they  happened  to  buy 
an  early  edition  and  not  find  any  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  there. 

One  large  evening  paper  has  success¬ 
fully  eliminated  all  want-ads  from  -its 
noon  edition  thus  saving  paper  at  the 
rate  of  400  tons  per  year.  If  this  were 
done  by  all  the  large  classified  mediums 
of  the  country,  the  public  would  soon  be 
educated  to  and  satisfied  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  and  the  saving  in  paper  would  be 
substantial. 

Other  newspapers  have  on  “tight” 
days  deliberately  eliminated  from  one 
to  a  dozen  columns  of  classified  adver¬ 
tisements.  This  practice  docs  not  con¬ 
serve  paper.  It  merely  delays  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  copy  as  most  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  order  it  printed  on  the  following 
day,  which  in  these  times  is  also  apt  to 
be  a  “tight”  day.  Omission  of  this  kind 
annoys  the  advertisers  and  is  unfair  to 
the  reader  of  the  paper. 

Reader  Ii  First  Consideration 

In  any  measures  of  conservation 
adopted  the  reader  must  always  be  given 
first  consideration.  It  is  the  reader  who 
produces  the  results  that  make  and  hold 
advertisers.  Therefore  nothing  should 
be  done  that  lessens  the  market  place 
aspect  of  the  classified  section.  The 
number  of  advertisements  and  not  the 
size  of  the  advertisements  is  the  at¬ 
traction  that  creates  readers. 

The  elimination  of  all  white  space  in 
the  form  of  blank  lines  will,  in  most 
cases,  save  considerable  space  where  it 
is  essential  to  conserve  paper  at  the 


Paper  Can  Also  Be  Saved  by  Keeping  *^Small 
Wants”  Out  of  Early  Editions,  Where 
They  Are  Little  Read 


BY  C.  L.  PERKINS 

•Article  XV'III 


[Editori.vl  Note. — Mr.  Perkins  uiis  formerly  manager  of  the  news- 
paper  promotion  department  of  Greig  &  IVard,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  has 
had  many  years’  experience  in  the  development  of  classified  advertising, 
in  the  Hearst  organisation  and  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  A’cwj.] 


expense  of  lineage.  This  method  is 
preferable  to  the  elimination  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  as  it  gives  every  advertiser  a 
chance  to  secure  results  and  offers  the 
largest  possible  selection. 

Some  newspapers  have  objected  to 
this  on  the  ground  that  it  would  edu¬ 
cate  advertisers  to  use  small  space  after 
they  had  spent  time  and  money  in  an 
effort  to  create  the  habit  of  using  large 
lineage.  Laying  aside  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  best  to  sell  excessively 
large  classified  copy,  a  forced  reduction 
of  the  size  of  the  advertisements  will 
not  have  a  permanent  effect.  This  is 
proven  by  the  experience  of  several 
publications  which  have  in  the  past  few 
months  put  a  limit  on  the  size  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  for  a  period  of  a 
month  or  so  during  particularly  acute 
paper  shortages  and  later  removed  the 
restrictions.  In  such  cases  the  general 
experience  has  been  that  as  soon  as  the 
bars  were  down  the  advertisers  immedi¬ 
ately  went  back  to  large  space.  Compe¬ 
tition  does  this.  Some  one  advertiser 
can  always  be  sold  large  space,  and  as 
soon  as  his  copy  appears  his  competitors 
return  to  the  use  of  white  space. 

Certain  Reforms  Needed 

With  the  present  large  volume  of 
classified  business — a  volume  that  is 
helping  deplete  paper  stock.s — news¬ 
papers  might  profitably  give  their  at¬ 
tention  to  certain  reforms  needed  in  the 
want-ad  business.  On  nearly  every 
newspaper  the  classified  department  does 
eertain  things — allows  certain  practices 
which  it  realizes  are  fundamentally  un¬ 
sound.  In  times  past,  when  competition 
was  keen  and  every  effort  turned  to¬ 
ward  getting  all  possible  classified  line¬ 
age,  fear  prevented  the  elimination  of 
these  abuses. 

Hut  today’,  when  nearly  all  classified 
departments  have  more  business  than 
the  paper  can  comfortably  print,  why 
not  cast  fear  to  the  winds  and  do  those 
things  which  would  make  a  better, 
healthier  classified  section  with  greater 
reader  confidence  and  reader  interest.’’ 

Of  course,  all  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  every  suggested  reform. 
Some  may  not  agree  that  doing  all  the 
things  suggested  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  would  be  beneficial,  but  all  will 
agree  that  some  of  them  would  prove 
helpful  and  each  suggestion  has  its  pro¬ 
ponents. 

One  of  the  most  important  moves 
would  be  to  eliminate  dishonesty  from 
the  classified  columns.  Even  the  clean¬ 
est  newspapers  can  by  examination  find 
in  its  want-ad  columns  advertising  that 
destroys  rather  than  creates  reader  con¬ 
fidence.  The  writer  recently  talked  to 
a  woman  w’ho  wanted  to  economize  by 
purchasing  a  second-hand  sewing-ma¬ 


chine,  but  was  afraid  to  answer  a  cer¬ 
tain  classified  advertisement  for  fear  the 
advertiser  was  an  unreliable  dealer. 
This  shows  a  frame  of  mind  that  is 
too  common,  although  much  of  the  cause 
for  it  has  been  eliminated. 

Reasons  for  Distrust 

The  following  incident  shows  why 
some  people  have  this  distrust  of  want- 
ads.  A  short  time  ago  an  advertise¬ 
ment  was  placed  with  all  the  papers  of 
an  eastern  city  offering  to  sell  a  “going 
business  which  cleared  during  the  past 
year  $40,000.  The  sale  price  was  $15,000. 
One  paper  in  the  city,  with  more  rigid 
censorship  than  the  others,  decided  to 
investigate  such  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  before  printing  the  advertisement. 
The  investigation  proved  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  was  a  business  broker,  who 
claimed  that  the  facts  were  as  stated 
in  the  copy’.  Still  not  satisfied,  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  secured  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  business  and  in¬ 
terviewed  him.  He  said  that  the  total 
business  done  by  his  concern  for  the 
previous  year  was  only  $13,000.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  claim  of  $40,000  profit  was 
untrue. 

This  one  paper  did  not  run  the  ad- 


■p*  ARLY  in  1915,  J.  J.  Tierney,  classi- 
^  fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review, 
gave  up  the  push¬ 
ing  of  safes  and 
vaults  to  enter  the 
Spokesman  -  Re¬ 
view’s  “Want-.Ad” 
department.  The 
change  was  not 
radical — he  simply 
began  selling  busi¬ 
ness  insurance  in 
the  place  of  burg¬ 
lar  insurance. 

_  Tierney  c  o  m- 

bined  head  and 
J.  J.  Tierney  jgg  yyork  SO  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  he 
was  made  manager  of  his  department  in 
February’,  1918.  Neither  Tierney  nor 
the  department  have  stopped  growing 
since  that  date.  Spokesman-Review 
“Want-Ads”  are  40  per  cent  ahead  of 
last  year.  A  member  of  Tierney’s  staff 
says,  “Intense  interest  in  his  job,  faith 
in  classified  advertising  in  general,  and 
the  Spokesman-Review  in  particular,  a 
faculty  for  enlisting  enthusiastic  co-oper¬ 
ation  from  his  associates  and  lots  of 
hard  work  are  the  chief  factors  in  Tier¬ 
ney’s  success.” 


vertisement,  but  every  other  one  in  tij 
city  did.  The  publishing  of  such  4 
vertising  sometimes  results  in  the  swini 
ling  of  a  paper’s  readers.  Should  tit 
advertisement  be  so  exaggerated  that » 
one  would  answer  it,  the  results  it 
classified  advertising  is  the  same.  Every, 
one  who  reads  it  has  his  confidence  k 
advertising  shaken.  Not  only  that-bu 
the  advertiser  getting  no  results  loses  Its 
faith  in  the  power  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

There  are  still  dealers  in  nearly  even- 
city  that  advertise  as  private  parties. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  the  furti. 
ture  advertising  and  in  the  last  ft» 
years  it  has  become  quite  common  in 
the  automobile  columns. 

Reader  Confidence 

Many  otherwise  reputable  automobilt 
brokers  have  the  habit  of  advertisiiig 
used  cars  under  the  name  of  a  sales¬ 
man  and  from  his  residence  address. 
A  little  education  would  no  doubt  con¬ 
vince  them  that  this  was  not  only  hon¬ 
ing  the  reputation  of  all  automobilt 
brokers,  but  was  further  destroying  ibt 
power  of  those  advertising  by  reduciiij 
reader  confidence  in  classified. 

A  few  papers  are  still  printing  nu-i- 
sage  and  other  personal  advertisemen-j 
of  a  questionable  nature.  And  th 
clairvoyants  can  still  buy  space  in  son* 
publications.  Fraudulent  home  work, 
mail  order,  business  opportunity  ini 
financial  advertisers  can  still  get  theii 
copy  in  the  classified  columns  of  numti- 
ous  publications.  Why  not  permanenil; 
bar  these  rather  than  leave  out  legiti¬ 
mate  advertising? 

Typography  in  many  papers  offers  ai 
opportunity  for  making  changes  that 
will  create  more  classified  readers- 
which  in  the  long  run  means  advertiser 
— and  at  the  same  time  will  reduce  lit*- 
age,  thus  conserving  paper. 

Philadelphia  Btilletin  a  Model 

Large  display  type,  borders,  cots 
broken  columns,  if  eliminated,  woiiiJ 
help  solve  the  present  problems  of  space 
limitation.  In  the  long  run,  however.it 
would  no  doubt  mean  more  space,  since 
to  make  up  the  lineage  thus  lost  class- 
fied  organizations  would  make  greate 
effort  to  secure  a  larger  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

And  after  all,  number  of  advertise 
ments  is  the  thing  that  builds  classiiei 
It  is  volume  of  advertisements— larp 
assortment  and  variety  of  want-ad  oi- 
ferings  that  attracts  readers  and  thns 
makes  classified  profitable.  The  Phih- 
delphia  Bulletin,  which  sets  every  want- 
ad  solid,  allowing  neither  white  space 
nor  broken  lines,  is  an  example  of  wbat 
can  be  done  when  lineage  is  forgotten 
and  every  effort  put  on  number. 

It  probably  carries  a  greater  nunibei 
of  advertisements  than  any  sitt-tbl 
paper  in  the  United  States,  more  d® 
many  seven  day  papers,  and  in  nu^ 
of  lineage  ranks  very  high  among  the 
papers  of  the  country. 

Ilonest  want-ads  arranged 
reader  can  quickly  and  easily  find  ® 
advertisement  which  satisfy  his  wuis 
will  do  more  to  increase  the  number^ 
want-ad  readers  and  users  than  all^ 
large  ads  with  black  type  or  fancy  b®-’ 
ders  or  catchy  illustrations  or  untiw 
ful  claims.  Now  is  the  time  when  w 
age  is  greater  than  ever  before, 
paper  stocks  are  low,  to  clean  np 
classified — type  and  copy. 


■ 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for 


50  B.C.  to  1920  A.D. 


Twenty  centuries  ago  printing  from  engraved 
wooden  blocks  is  said  to  have  been  practiced  by  the 
Chinese.  Successive  improvements  in  printing  have 
supplanted  this  crude  method  until  now  it  is  to  be  found 
only  in  museums. 


And  now — 1920  A.  D.—— comes  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  art  of  printing— Goodrich  One-Set  Rollers. 

Now  almost  two  hundred  of  the  best  known  dailies 
in  the  United  States  are  using  these  rollers.  These  pro¬ 
gressive  newspapers  find  that  One-Set  Rollers  minimise 
labor y  reduce  operating  costs  and  produce  better  printing  results. 


We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  list  of  news¬ 
papers  using  One-Set  Rollers  and  also  written  endorsements. 

Here  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  One-Set  Rollers: 
Readjustments  from  time  to  time  are  unnecessary,  immune 
to  temperature  changes,  unaffected  by  water,  wash-ups 
unnecessary,  distribute  ink  perfectly  at  slow  or  fast  speed. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  core  diameter,  finished 
diameter  and  length  of  cover  face.  ’ 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 

Akron,  Ohio 


Goodrich 

One-Set 

Rollers 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  13, 


(Continued  from  page  8) 


~~  of  these  documents  are  ever  put  out 

WHOLE  TRUTH  IMPOSSIBLE,  SAY  PRESS  AGENTS  which  are  not  very  carefully  considered 

hy  everyone  of  us  to  at  least  see  if  they 

_  represent  the  truth  as  we  believe  it  to 

(Continued  from  page  8)  be  the  fact.  u  nn 

Q.  Now,  how’  much  money  have  you 

thi  first  task  that  I  assisted  in  in  the  upon  what  basis  this  statement  (Exhibit  drawn  for  yourself  and  your  organiza- 
preparation  of  actual  publicity.  company  statement  “Where  the  Money  tion  from  this  company?  A.  Since  we 

Q.  When  did  you  become  editor  of  Comes  From”)  has  been  made  and  is-  became  associated  with  the  Interborough, 
the  Subway  Sun?  A.  When  it  was  es-  sued  by  him  and  his  organization.  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a  month, 

tablished ;  I  suggested  it.  Mr.  Burr :  What  were  the  facts  which  Q-  means  altogether,  how 

Q.  \  ou  also  suggested  the  Elevated  were  presented  to  you  which  led  to  this  niuch?  A.  \\ell,  I  don  t  recall.^  It 
Express  and  the  Green  Traveler?  A.  lucubration?  A.  Mr.  Burr  I  am  en-  be  the  number  of  months  since 

Green  Car  Traveler.  tirely  willing  to  take  complete  responsi-  E  1916. 

Q.  Green  Car  Traveler?  A.  Yes,  bility  for  that,  because  I  approved  it,  Ricgelmann .  .\nd  e.xpenses. 

but  I  want  to  say  this,  that  that  has  be-  Expenses  separate. 

Q.  .And  what  was  your  idea  in  sug-  hind  it  not  only  my  personal  responsi-  Riegclmann .  $1,000  a  month, 

gesting  the  Subway  Sun  and  the  other  bility,  but  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  *  *  * 

papers?  Was  it  to  mould  the  public  company.  These  are  not  my  personal  Q.  Well,  what  are  your  expenses  out- 

opinion  or  to  follow  it?  A.  It  seemed  utterances.  They  are  approved,  as  Mr.  side  of  your  own  labor  and  the  salary 
to  me  to  be  the  most  effective  and  Quackenbush  has  testified,  by  him,  by  of  your  assistants?  A.  Well,  the  sal- 
economical  method  of  informing  the  Mr.  Hedley  and  by  the  whole  organ-  aries  of  my  assistants  are  not  expenses 
people  of  New  York  City  as  to  what  ization.  in  the  term  you  use.  *  *  ♦ 

the  fundamental  facts  w-ere,  concerning  q  That  is,  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Q.  Do  you  advertise  in  the  papers? 

me  subway  and  elevated,  and  then  the  company  sent  to  you  for  publication?  A.  No.  sir.  Well,  I  say  no,  sir.  The 

^  \vu  ^dways.  .  ,  ,  A.  That  is  one  way  of  putting  it.  None  only  advertising  which  has  ever  been 


.And  expenses? 
1,000  a  month? 


Q.  Well.-  what  are  your  expenses  out- 


the  subway  and  elevated,  and  then  the 
New  York  Railways.  »  ♦  • 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  clamor 
for  an  increased  fare,  if  it  was  not  a 
complaint?  A.  Personally,  I  don’t  re¬ 
gard  that  as  a  complaint. 


68  DAILY  PAPERS  INCREASE  AD  RATES 


On  the  changes  in  the  general  rates  of  the  38  papers ; 
The  new  minimum  agate  line  rate  is  $2,872 
The  old  minimum  agate  line  rate  was  2.446 


“FacU”  for  the  People  *  I 

do  you  regard  it  as— as  a  j-xOR  the  week  ending  March  6.  1920,  Barbour’s  Advertising  Rate  Shefts, 
n  A  1*  ication.  ^  ^  reports  rate  increases  of  ^  daily  newspapers.  Of  these  38  were 

ftirt  '  "  prayer.  When  changes  in  the  general  advertising  rates  and  26  were  changes  in  other 

f  than  the  general  rates. 

to  start’  A  °  the  changes  in  the  general  rates  of  the  38  papers; 

to  start?  A.  Why,  I  could  not  say  t-.  •  •  .  ,  •  «aQ7T 

„.i,-  T.  •  ..L  •  The  new  minimum  agate  line  rate  is  $2.K72 

who  told  me.  It  was  in  the  air,  it  was  t-i.  u  •  ■  i-  .  oAAei 

ti...  ,..11  1  j  •  .1  The  old  minimum  agate  line  rate  was  2.446 

the  talk  of  everybody  in  the  company  _ 

ahsrdntp*lv”'t  Started  it  that  it  was  increase  amounts  to . 426  per  agate  line  or 

to  the  ^  \vi,  17.42%  of  the  previous  minimum  rate.  These  changes  affect  a  total  net  paid 

Mr  'shonis  o  \i  u  weekdav  circulation  of  1,435,402  This  is  the  second  change  since  October  1  of 

-Mr.  bhonts  or  Mr.  Quackenbush,  or  who  ii  r  *i, 

**  ^  Xbe  Pekin  (Ill.)  Times  has  added  a  Sunday  morning  edition.  Yazoo,  (Miss.) 

von  Hid  Hn  »hat  ^ A  *  Sentinel  is  a  new  eddition  to  the  dailv  field,  published  every  evening  except 

r.ht  people  ’■1.=  J.-ville  (Wis.)  Nc»s  di.cont.m.ed  publicalion. 

about  the  17j^  per  cent  dividend  in  \et  Paid  NVw  Rate  Minimum  Last  Rate  Last  Min.  Increase 

1917  and  the  20  per  cent  the  following  State,  City  and  Paper  Circulation  Effective  Li.  R.  Effective  Ag.  Li.  R.  per  Line 

year,  and  the  20  per  cent  after  that  and  'Tu^soiT Citizen  .  4.371  7/1/20  .03*  1  '1/19  .025*  .005 

the  20  per  cent  after  that?  A.  No,  sir.  ra.u..  r-/.a„a  ni«.  nnt7«s« 


State,  City  and  Paper 
Arizona—* 

Tucson  Citizen  . 


\et  Paid  N^w  Rate  Miniinum  Last  Rate  Last  Min.  Increase 
Circulation  Effective  Li.  R.  Effective  Ag.  Li.  R.  per  Line 


-And  the  millions  and  millions  of 


Hentonville  Daily  . . . . 
Fayetteville  Democrat 


dollars  in  expenditure  of  the  pavment  California — 

of  dividends’  A  Kn  de  '  Hollister  Free  Lance  .  920 

rv  4-,  “  :  Hoitville  Tribune  .  1,126 

Q.  I  hat  was  not  mentioned,  was  it?  Petaluma  Courier  .  1,025 

A  Vn  cie  ♦  ♦  *  Riverside  Enterprise .  3,785 

-A.  -NO,  sir.  Whittier  News  .  1.850 

Q.  \ou  were  retained  to  show  so  far  ,07,0 

,  V  _  Jacksonville  Metropolis  (At  )  18,740 

as  It  was  possible  the  fault  of  the  City,  Miami  Metropolis  .  6,073 

the  other  partner  in  this  contract?  j,„,,  .  37.^69 

-A.  .\0,  sir;  1  was— that  thought  was-  Chicago  Tribune  .  424.588 

never  suggested  to  me.  I  was  retained  Sfterald ' ; I ! ! !  ""2:239 

to  assist  the  company  in  getting  the  facts  Murphysboro  Republican-Era.  2,126 

concerning  its  operation,  or  at  any  rate  Tribune  .  5.267 

Its  view  Ot  the  facts  before  the  people  Huntington  Press  .  3,516 

of  New  York.  Marion  Chronicle  .  6,745 

’  Rochester  Republican  ..  (est)  900 

Q.  1  OU  mean  only  a  part  of  the  Sullivan  Times .  2,250 

facts,  those  facts  that  were  given  you  ^Tumon  Advertiser  .  8,411 

to  present?  .A.  Obviously  we  had  to  tell  Louisiana— 

-we  had  to  pick  and  choose,  we  could  ^’’^rr/Miron  llfw 

not  tell  all  the  facts.  Massachusetts — 


Chicago  Tribune  .  424,588 

Sunday  edition  .  666,496 

Litchfield  News-Herald  .  2,239 

Murphysboro  Republican-Era.  2,126 


Huntington  Press  . 

Marion  Chronicle  . 

Rochester  Republican  ..  (est) 

Sullivan  Times . 

Iowa — 

Clinton  Advertiser  . 


What  Wasn’t  Told 


Shreveport  Times  .  15.566 

Sunday  edition  .  22,310 

Massachusetts — 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  ....  (.\C)  7,032 

Minnesota — 

Winona  Republican-Herald..  7,985 
Nebraska — 

Omaha  Bee .  61,794 


Q.  Did  you  tell  how  Hedley  was  "  Omah.-i  Bee  . 

straining  every  nerve  to  economize  and  ^'*i*rj^geton~News 

had  to  scrape  and  save  so  that  the  di-  New  York— . 

rectors  could  empty  the  horn  of  plenty  i';***. ; ; ; ; ; 

with  dividends  into  their  own  pockets?  Sunday  edition  .  501,650 

A  No  .iir  Rochester  Post-Express  .  14,631 

'  ,  ,  .  North  Carolina — 

Q.  Ihd  you  have  such  a  picture  as  New  Bern  Sun-Journal  .  2.879 

that  in  your  mind  at  any  time?  A.  No,  Green  Seminel-Trib- 

sir.  une  2.447 

Q.  But  you  did  have  the  picture  of  or^on^*"^  Gazette  .  3,9/8 

this  kind  that  is  now  on  exhibition  on  'lU^d'ford  Mail-Tribune  .  2.996 

your  windows ;  \\  here  the  money  came  p  Sunday  ^n . 

from?  .A.  A  es,  sir.  ♦  *  *  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel.,  7,728 

The  Chairman :  What  school  of  prop-  ^  . 

aganda  do  you  belong  to,  Mr.  Lee?  .A.  I  Watertown  Public  Opinion  ..  5,214 

do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  answer 

,  rr  Pans  News  . 

that  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  Waco  News-Tribune  _ 

will  describe —  , 

Q.  I>id  you  study  m.  Germany.  A. 

No.  _ 

Mr.  Burr;  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Lee  .\C— Adjustable  contract; 


Paris  News  .  4,160 

Waco  News-Tribune  .  11,233 

Washington — 

WalU  Walla  Bulletin  .  4.876 


1,435.402  $2,872 

,\C — .\djustable  contract;  (est)  circulation  estimated;  *  flat  rate. 


.03* 

1  '1/19 

.025* 

.005 

.0142858* 

6/14/19 

.0125* 

.0017858 

.0142858* 

7/1/19 

.0107143* 

.0035715 

.015* 

4/1/19 

.0107143* 

.0042858 

.0178572* 

5/1/17 

.0164286* 

.0014286 

.0085715* 

11/1/17 

.0071429* 

.0014286 

.0214286 

4/15/17 

.02 

.0014286 

.0178572* 

1/1/19 

.0128572* 

.005 

.06* 

12/1/19 

.05* 

.01 

.04* 

8/1/18 

.03* 

.01 

.55 

9/1/19 

.48 

.07 

.60 

9/29/19 

.50 

.10 

.70 

9/29/19 

.60 

.10 

.015 

9/1/18 

.01 

.005 

.015 

1/1/20 

.0128572 

.0021429 

.03 

1/1/19 

.025* 

.005 

.02 

1/1/19 

.015 

.005 

.03* 

10/1/19 

.025* 

.005 

.0142858* 

8/1/18 

.0071429* 

.0071429 

.015* 

10/1/18 

.01* 

.005 

.035* 

1/1/20 

..03* 

.005 

.05 

1/1/20 

.04 

.01 

.07 

1/1/20 

.06 

.01 

.025 

10/1/19 

.0178572 

.0071429 

.035* 

5/29/19 

.03* 

.005 

.12* 

5/1/20 

.10* 

.02 

.02 

4/1/19 

.0178572 

.0021429 

.30* 

8/21/19 

.25* 

.05 

.462 

1/1/20, 

.451 

.011 

.504 

1/1/20 

.492 

.012 

.0575 

1/1/17 

.0425 

.015 

.0178572* 

6/26  17 

.0142858 

.0035715 

.0125* 

1/1/19 

.0085715* 

.0039285 

.0128572* 

12/1/17 

.0085715* 

.0042858 

.0214286 

10/1/19 

.015 

.0064286 

.0178572 

10/1/19 

.0128572 

.005 

.025 

6/1/18 

.02 

.005 

.02* 

6/1/19 

.015* 

.005 

.03* 

4/1/20 

.025* 

.005 

.03* 

10/1/19 

.02 

.01 

.04 

1/1/19 

.035* 

^  .005 

.03* 

9/1/19 

.0^* 

.005 

$2,872 

$2,446  $0,426 

ted;  *  flat  rate. 

done  since  I  have  been  associated  tmi  I  ‘ 
the  company  was  during  the  strikT^  I  I 
1916,  I  think  it  was.  ™  I  I 

Q.  Then  you  try  to  coin  citcb,  I  ^ 
phrases  and  make  appeal  to  the  peop^,  I  I 
emotion  or  sentiment,  regardless  of  tin  I  * 
fact  or  facts?  A.  We  do  our  best  to  I  I 
stick  closely  to  the  facts.  *  »  »  If 

Q.'  Now,  another  thing  that  I  want  to  I  5 
a.sk  you;  You  get  all  instructions  from  I  1 
the  Board  of  Directors?  A.  No,  sir  ft  I  I 
is  very  difficult  to  say  that  we'get  ij.  I  ! 
structions,  Mr.  President.  We  are  in  I 
constant  relationship  with  the  company  I 
We  know  what  is  being  thought  by  tl«  I 
different  officers  and  the  management  I 
and  we  seek  to  put  it  into  words—  '  I 

Statements  to  Newspapers  I 

Mr.  Burr;  What  they  desire?  A.  Wlat  I 
we  feel  to  be  the  facts  and  the  fatts  I 
which  we  think  should  be  brought  to  I 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  dty  I 
Q.  Besides  these  posters,  are  then  I 
any  other  publications?  A.  Not  at  tig  I 
present  time,  nothing  regular;  occasion-  I 
ally  we  give  out  a  statement  to  the  news-  I 
papers  and  we  have  at  times  past  issued  I 
some  pamphlet  literature,  but  we  have  I 
not  done  anything  of  that  kind  for  j  I 
year  or  more.  ♦  *  ♦  I 

Q.  Are  you  under  contract  with  the  I 
company?  A.  No.  I 

Q.  So  that  your  ’services  can  be-?  I 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  under  any  continuont  I 
contract.  I 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understand.  Yonr  I 
services  can  be  dispensed  w'ith?  A.  Yes,  I 
sir.  I 

Q.  On  how  long  notice?  A.  .\n»  I 
notice  the  company  wanted  to  give.  I 
The  Chairman;  I  novs’  make  that  I 
suggestion,  Mr.  Hedley,  in  accordance  I 
with  my  general  plan  of  cutting  down  I 
expenses.  I 

Mr.  Riegelmann  ;  That  is  a  good  job  I 
that  you  are  cutting  off  there.  | 

The  Chairman ;  Mr.  Lee  does  not  I 
mind;  he  can  get  another  job.  *  *  *  I 
Q.  Mr.  Lee,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  yon  I 
are  not  familiar  with  all  the  history  or 
the  details  of  the  Interborough  Com-  I 
pany,  are  you?  A.  No. 

Q.  And  without  that  knowledge  of 
facts  you  arc  retained  to  present  certain 
ideas  and  views  to  the  people  for  the  | 
purpose  of  forming  public  opinion  as  a 
whole,  isn’t  that  so?  -A.  The  whok 
thing  is  that  my  work  is  to  assist  the 
company  in  presenting  to  the  public  the 
facts  as  the  management  of  the  company 
secs  them. 

Not  Thoroughly  Potted 

Q.  The  literary  side  of  it? 

Mr.  Bowe;  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Lee 
said  he  based  his  statement  or  cited  his 
facts  from  some  information  that  was 
given  to  him.  Up  to  the  present  time 
he  has  not  disclosed  the  source  of  that 
information. 

Q.  You  admit  you  don’t  know  the 
facts,  don’t  you?  A.  I  admit  that  1 
don’t  know  all  of  the  facts;  I  admit 
there  are  a  great  many  details  concern¬ 
ing  this  company  which  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Your  job  is  peculiarly  a  mechan¬ 
ical  one  in  taking  care  of  the  literary 
side  of  it,  isn’t  it?  That  is  the  idea  that 
after  all  is  in  back  of  it?  -A.  Modesty 
forbids  my  answering  that  question  with 
complete  candor,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
wc  make  a  little  more  contribution  to  it 
than  that. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  competent  to, 
under  your  own  testimony?  A.  We  are 
competent  to  make  such  suggestions  to 
those  who  have  full  knowledge  and  ate 
in  possession  of  the  facts,  and  they  may 
decide  them  to  be  good  or  bad.' 

Mr.  Riegelmann ;  That  means,  yo" 
do  what  you  are  told? 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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SELECT  LIST  of 
NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPERS 

MASSACHUSETTS — Population,  3,605,522 
Circu-  2,500  10,000 


lation 

lines 

lines 

Attleboro  Sun . 

....(E) 

4,512 

.025 

.0125 

Boston  Advertiser  and 

American . 

....(S) 

353,988 

.40 

.40 

Boston  American. 

....(E) 

301,270 

.42 

.42 

Boston  Globe . 

(M&E) 

282,172 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Globe ..... 

....(S) 

327,924 

.45 

.45 

Boston  Post . 

...(M) 

407,787 

.45 

.45 

Boston  Post . 

....(S) 

342,524 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Record.... 

....(E) 

40,392 

.15 

.15 

Boston  Transcript 

....(E) 

32,837 

.20 

.20 

Fall  River  Herald 

....(E) 

9,439 

.03 

.03 

Fitchburg  Daily  News  (E) 

4,563 

.01785 

.01785 

Fitchburg  Sentinel 

l....(E) 

7,073 

.04 

.03 

Haverhill  Gazette. 

....(E) 

13,791 

.035 

.025 

^Lynn  Item . 

Lynn  Telegram- 

....(E) 

14,855 

.05 

.04 

News  . 

Lowell  Courier- 

.(E&S) 

16,015 

.04 

.04 

Citizen 

(M&E) 

16,975 

.045 

.045 

New  Bedford  Standard- 

Mercury  . 

(M&E) 

26,622 

.06 

.06 

Salem  News . 

....(E) 

18,505 

.06 

.05 

Worcester 

Tele- 

gram  . 

(M&S) 

33.570  .12 

.09 

MAINE — Population,  762,787 

Bangor  Daily  Commer- 

cial . 

....(E) 

14,426 

.035t 

.025 

Portland  Daily 

Press . 

(M&S) 

14,092 

.03 

.03 

Portland  Express 

....(E) 

23,674 

.07 

.05 

Portland  Telegram 

....(S) 

21,942 

.06 

.045 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population,  500,510 
Concord  Daily  Pa¬ 
triot . (M&E)  4,130.025  .015 

fM  an  Chester  Union- 
Leader  . (M&E)  25,375  .08  .05 

RHODE  ISLAND — Population,  652,335 
Newport  Daily  News..(E)  6,260  .033571  .029286 

Pawtucket  Times . (E)  23.365  .06  .05 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 

Times  (Arctic) . (E)  2,230  .021429  .021429 

Providence  Bulletin  . .  (E)  52,274  .135  .135 

Providence  Journal  (M*S)  31,702  .08*.12  .08*.12 
Providence  Tribune. ..  (E)  25,877  .08  .07 

Westerly  Sun . (E)  4,309  .02  .015 

^Woonsocket  Call- 

Reporter  . (E)  12,158  .04  .03 

VERMONT— Population,  361,205 

Barre  Times . (E)  6,678  .0225*  .0175 

Burlington  Daily  News  (E)  7,890  .02  .02 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M)  10,921  .035  .035 

JRutland  Herald . (M)  7,626  .025  .025 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 
&  Newport  Record.  .(E)  2,230  .013  .013 

CONNECTICUT— Population,  1,114,756 


Bridgeport  telegram 


Post  . 

(M&E) 

45,294  .115 

.11 

Bridgeport  Post  .. 

....(S) 

13,715  .065 

.06 

Hartford  Courant 

..(MS) 

25,746  .06 

.05 

tHartford  Times  . 

....(E) 

35,092  .08 

.08 

♦♦New  Haven 

Register  . 

.(E&S) 

27,800  .07 

.06 

New  London  Day. 

....(E) 

10,647  .06 

.035 

New  London 

Telegraph  . 

...(M) 

4,830  .0128 

.0128 

Norwich  Evening 

Record  . 

....(E) 

3,339  .025 

.015 

iNorwalk  Hour  . . 

....(E) 

3,364  .021429 

.021429 

iStamford  Advocate . .  (E) 

7,552  .03 

.0225 

Waterbury 

Republican  . 

...(M) 

10,992  .035* 

.03 

Waterbury 

Republican  . 

....(S) 

11,425  .035* 

.03 

Government  Statements, 

October  Ist,  1919. 

tA.  B.  C.  Statement,  October  1st,  1919. 
♦Rate  on  3,500  lines. 
tRate  on  3,000  lines. 

♦♦Publisher’s  Statement. 


Even  if  every  family  in 

New  England 

does  not  own  its  own  home, 
nearly 

40%  DO! 

How  does  that  compare 
with  your  terri tory  f  Ft  nd 
out;  then  draw  your  own 
comparisons  for  advertis¬ 
ing  guidance. 

There  are  upwards  of  1,500,000  homes  in 
New  England  and  you  can  get  over 
2,000,000  daily  circulation  in  the  news¬ 
papers  to  carry  your  message  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  all  of  them.  More  than  half  of 
these  homes  are  in  36  cities. 

Sometimes  they  are  fairly  close 
together,  but  usually  there  is  at 
least  a  little  yard  between. 
They  are  veritable  palaces  of 
democracy  constituting  the 
ONE  big  divisional  market  of 
veritable  city  trade. 

Any  man  who  has  glimpsed  the  charac¬ 
teristic  New  England  homes  can  at  once 
conjure  up  a  vision  of  what  such  trade 
means  for  any  good  sort  of  specialty. 
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(Cotitiuui'd  from  paRC  8) 


r  of  these  documents  are  ever  put  out 

WHOLE  TRUTH  IMPOSSIBLE,  SAY  PRESS  AGENTS 

_  represent  the  truth  as  we  believe  it  to 

l)c  the  fset  ♦  ♦ 

(ContiuHcd  from  paRC  8)  ^ 

tht  first  task  that  I  assisted  in  in  the  upon  what  basis  this  statement  (Exhibit  drawn  for  yourself  and  your  organiza- 
preparation  of  actual  publicity.  company  statement  “Where  the  Money  tion  from  this  company?  A.  Since  we 

Q.  When  did  you  become  editor  of  Qjmes  From”)  has  been  made  and  is-  became  associated  with  the  Interborough, 
the  Subway  Sun?  A.  When  it  was  cs-  sued  by  him  and  his  organization.  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a  month, 

tablished;  I  suggested  it.  Mr.  Burr:  What  were  the  facts  which  Q-  means  altogether,  how 

Q.  You  also  suggested  the  Elevated  were  presented  to  you  which  led  to  this  much?  A.  Well,  I  don  t  recall.  It 

Express  and  the  Green  Traveler?  A.  lucubration?  A.  Mr.  Burr,  I  am  en-  t'e  the  number  of  months  since 

Green  Car  Traveler.  tirely  willing  to  take  complete  responsi-  ? 

Q.  Green  Car  Traveler?  A.  Yes,  bility  for  that,  becau.se  I  approved  it,  R'CRclmann:  .\nd  expenses, 

sir.  but  I  want  to  .say  this,  that  that  has  be-  E’tpenses  separate. 

Q.  .\nd  what  was  your  idea  in  sug-  hind  it  not  only  my  personal  responsi-  Rtegelmann:  $1,000  a  month, 

gesting  the  Subway  Sun  and  the  other  bility,  but  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  * 

papers?  Was  it  to  mould  the  public  company.  These  are  not  my  personal  Q.  Well,  what  are  your  expenses  out- 

opinion  or  to  follow  it?  A.  It  seemed  utterances.  They  are  approved,  as  Mr.  side  of  your  own  labor  and  the  salary 
to  me  to  be  the  most  effective  and  Quackenbttsh  has  testified,  by  him,  by  of  your  assistants?  A.  Well,  the  sal- 
economical  method  of  informing  the  Mr.  Hedley  and  by  the  whole  organ-  aries  of  my  assistants  are  not  expenses 
people  of  New  York  City  as  to  what  ization.  in  the  term  you  use.  *  *  ♦ 

the  fundamental  facts  were,  concerning  q  That  is,  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Q.  Do  you  advertise  in  the  papers? 
the  subway  and  elevated,  and  then  the  company  sent  to  you  for  publication?  A.  No,  sir.  Well,  I  say  no,  sir.  The 

Kailways.  *  *  •  That  is  one  way  of  putting  it.  None  only  advertising  which  has  ever  been 

Q.  W  hat  do  you  mean  by  the  clamor  _ _ _ _ 

for  an  increased  fare,  if  it  was  not  a  _ _ _ _ _  -  — .  - 

complaint?  A.  Personally,  I  don’t  re¬ 
gard  that  as  a  complaint.  ca  HAII  Y  PAPPRQ  INrRRA.SF.  AD  RATES 


.April  1,  1916. 

Mr.  Riegelmann:  -And  expenses? 

.A.  Expenses  separate. 

Mr.  Riegelmann:  $1,000  a  month? 
A.  A'es.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Q.  Well,  what  are  your  expenses  out¬ 
side  of  vour  own  labor  and  the  salary 


“Fact*”  for  the  People 

Q.  What  do  you  regard  it  as — as  a 
demand?  ,A.  .As  a  supplication. 

U.  A  supplication,  a  prayer?  When 
did  you  finally  get  down  to  this  sup¬ 
plication  or  pleading,  and  who  told  you 
to  start  ?  A.  Why,  I  could  not  say 
who  told  me.  It  was  in  the  air,  it  was 
the  talk  of  everybody  in  the  company 
at  the  time  we  started  it  that  it  was 


68  DAILY  PAPERS  INCREASE  AD  RATES 


For  the  week  ending  March  6,  1920,  Barbour’s  .Advertising  Rate  Shefts, 
Itic.,  reports  rate  increases  of  64  daily  newspapers.  Of  these  38  were 
changes  in  the  general  advertising  rates  and  26  were  changes  in  other 
than  the  general  rates. 

On  the  changes  in  the  general  rates  of  the  38  papers : 

The  new  minimum  agate  line  rate  is  $2,872 
The  old  minimum  agate  line  rate  was  2.446 


K  .  U  ■  NX  increase  amounts  to . 426  per  agate  line  or 

absolute  V  necessary  to  bnng  the  facts  previous  minimum  rate.  These  changes  affect  a  total  net  paid 

,"*tcthcr  circulation  of  1.435.402  This  is  the  second  change  since  October  1  of 


Mr.  Shonts  or  Mr.  Quackenbush,  or  who 
it  was  first  suggested  it,  I  don’t  recall. 


11  of  these  papers. 

The  Pekin  (Ill.)  Times  has  added  a  Sunday  moniing  edition.  A’azoo,  (Miss.) 


U  U  I  •  J  i  lie  I  eKlII  VIII.  I  J  lines  ll«ts  CtLILIl  U  vvi.vivri.. 

A  A  °A  j  complained  if  ^  eddition  to  the  daily  field,  published  every  evening  except 


you  did  do  that  and  presented  the*  facts  c  i  ,  • 

to  the  people.  Did  you  tell  the  people  ‘  nn<a>. 
about  the  Uyi  per  cent  dividend  in 
1917  and  the  20  per  cent  the  following  .  State.  C 
year,  and  the  20  per  cent  after  that  and  'ruTsoiT t'i 
the  20  per  cent  after  that?  A.  No,  sir.  -trkansas-^ 

Q.  .And  the  millions  and  millions  of  KayettcVill 
dollars  in  expenditure  of  the  pavment  California — 
of  dividends?  A.  No.  sir.  '  ! 

(J.  That  was  not  mentioned,  was  it?  Petaluma 
\  No  sir  •  ♦  •  Riverside 

.\.  .so.  sir  Whittier 

Q.  \ou  were  retained  to  show  so  far  * 
as  It  was  possible  the  fault  of  the  City,  Miami  M. 
the  other  partner  in  this  contract?  I 

-A.  No,  sir;  I  was— that  thought  was  Chicago  T 
never  suggested  to  me.  I  was  retained  j 
to  assist  the  company  in  getting  the  facts  .Murphysh 
concerning  its  operation,  or  at  any  rate  ^"Gar"*Trih 
its  view  of  the  facts  before  the  people  Huntington  Press 
of  \ew  York  Marion  (‘hroniclc 

Rochester 

Q.  You  mean  only  a  part  of  the  Sullivan  1 
facts,  those  facts  that  were  given  you  "rfinton  A 
to  present?  .A.  Obviously  we  had  to  tell  Louisiana— 

— we  had  to  pick  and  choose,  we  could  SunXy 
not  tell  all  the  facts.  Massachuset 


Sunday.  The  Janesville  (Wis.)  News  discontinued  publication. 


State.  City  and  Paper 
AriFona — 

Tucson  Citizen  . 

Arkansas — 

Bentonville  Daily  . 

Kavettcville  Democrat  . . 


Hollister  Free  Lance  .... 

lioltville  Tribune  . 

Petaluma  ('ourier  . 

Riverside  Enterprise . 

Whittier  News  . 

Florida — 


Chicago  Tribune  . 

Sunday  edition  . 

Litchfield  News- Herald 


Sullivan  Times  . . . . 
Iowa — 

Clinton  Advertiser 


What  Waan’t  Told 


ShreveiMtrt  limes 
Sunday  edition 
Massachusetts — 
Fitchburg  Sentinel 
Minnesota — 

Winona  Republics 
Nebraska — 


(J.  Did  you  tell  how  Hcdlcy  was  Omaha  Hce  . 
straining  every  nerve  to  economize  and  ^*i*riiget^n~N>ws 
had  to  scrape  and  save  so  that  the  di-  Xrw  York — 
rectors  could  empty  the  horn  of  plenty  jlj'*  York  Times  ! .' 

with  dividends  into  their  own  pockets?  *  Sunday  ed 

\  Nn  sir  Rochester  P( 

X  ,  .  •  North  farolina 

y.  Ibd  you  have  such  a  picture  as  New  Hem  S 


North  Carolina — 


une  . 

Q.  Rut  you  did  have  the  picture  of  or«o^‘"  . 

this  kind  that  is  now  on  exhibition  on  Ii^dford  Mail-Tribune  .  2,996 

your  windows:  Where  the  money  came  Pem^ydvama— " . 

from?  A.  Yes,  sir.  *  *  *  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel..  7.728 

The  Chairman :  What  school  of  prop-  somh^Dakota-”’’*  . 

aganda  do  you  belong  to,  Mr.  Lee?  .A.  I  "  Watertown  Public  Opinion  ..  5,214 

do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  answer  '^^’pariTNews  .  4.I6O 


Lebanon  Report  . 

South  Dakota — 

Watertown  Public  Opinion  . 


that  question.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  you 
will  describe — 

Q.  Did  you  study  in .  Germany.  A. 

No. 

Mr.  Burr:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Lee 


Waco  News-Tribune  . 
Washington — 

WalU  Walla  Bulletin 


Vvt  Paul 
Circulation 

N-w  Rale 
Effective 

Miniinmn 
.\K.  Li.  R. 

Last  Rate 
Effective 

Last  Min.  Increase 
Ag.  Li.  R.  per  Line 

4..V7I 

7/1/20 

.03- 

1  '1  '19 

.025*  .005 

i'..i66 

3  '3/20 
3/1/20 

.0142858* 

.0142858* 

6/14/19 

7/1/19 

.0125*  .0017858 

.0107143*  .0035715 

920 

1.126 

1.025 

3,785 

1,850 

3  1/20 
12'1/19 
3/1/20 
3/1/20 

1  '1/20 

.015* 

.0178572* 

.0085715* 

.0214286 

.0178572* 

4/1/19 

5/1/17 

11/1/17 

4/15/17 

1/1/19 

.0107143*  .0042858 
.0164286*  .0014286 
.0071429*  .0014286 
.02  .0014286 
.0128572*  .005 

18,740 

6,073 

3/1/20 

3 '1/20 

.06* 

.04* 

12/1/19 

8/1/18 

.05*  .01 

.03*  .01 

377.769 

424.588 

666.496 

2.239 

2,126 

2/2/20 

3/1/20 

3/1/20 

3 '1/20 

3/1/20 

.55 

.60 

.70 

.015 

.015 

9/1/19 

9/29/19 

9 '29/19 
9/1/18 
1/1/20 

.48  .07 

.50  .10 

.60  .10 

.01  .005 

.0128572  .0021429 

5,267 

3.516 

6,745 

900 

2.250 

1/1/20 

3  10/20 
4/1/20 
1/1/20 

2  1/20 

.03 

.02 

.03* 

.0142858* 

.015* 

1/1/19 

1/1/19 

10/1/19 

8/1/18 

10/1/18 

.025*  .005 

.015  .005 

.025*  .005 

.0071429*  .0071429 
.01*  .005 

8,411 

4/1/20 

.035* 

1/1/20 

..03*  .005 

1 5.566 
22,310 

3  1/20 

3  1/20 

.05 

.07 

1/1/20 

1/1/20 

.04  .01 

.06  .01 

7,032 

3/1/20 

.025 

10/1/19 

.0178572  .0071429 

7,985 

7  1/20 

.035* 

5/29/19 

.03*  .005 

61,794 

3  1/20 

.12* 

5/1/20 

.10*  .02 

5,616 

3/1/20 

.02 

4/1/19 

.0178572  .0021429 

339,858 

501,650 

14,631 

2  '26/20 
3/1/20 
3/1/20 

1 '2/20 

.30* 

.462 

.504 

.05/5 

8/21/19 

1/1/20, 

1/1/20 

1/1/17 

.25*  .05 

.451  .011 

.492  .012 

.0425  .015 

2,879 

2 '1/20 

.0178572* 

6/26  17 

.0142858  .0035715 

2.447 

3,978 

7/1/20 

4/1/20 

.0125* 

.0128572* 

1/1/19 

12/1/17 

.0085715*  .0039285 
.0085715*  .0042858 

2,996 

1/1/20 

1  1/20 

.0214286 

.0178572 

10/1/19 

10/1/19 

.015  .0064286 

.0128572  .005 

7.728 

4,408 

1/1/20 
3 '3/20 

.025 

.02* 

6/1/18 

6  1/19 

.02  .005 

.015*  .005 

5.214 

7  1/20 

.03* 

4/1/20 

.025*  .005 

4.160 

11,233 

2/1/20 

5/1/20 

.03* 

.04 

10/1/19 

1/1/19 

.02  .01 
.035*  ^  .005 

4,8/6 

5/1/20 

.03* 

9/1/19 

.02^*  .005 

1,435.402 

$2,872 

$2,446  $0,426 

AC — Adjustable  contract;  (est)  circulation  estimated;  *  flat  rate. 


done  since  1  have  been  associated  nith  I  * ''' 
the  company  was  during  the  strike  .1  I  11 
1916,  I  think  it  was.  I  || 

Q.  Then  you  try  to  coin  catch,  I  tl 
phrases  and  make  appeal  to  the  people’,  I  it 
emotion  or  sentiment,  regardless  of  the  I  * 
fact  or  facts?  .A.  We  do  our  best  to  I  * 
stick  closely  to  the  facts.  *  *  *  I  | 

Q.*  Now,  another  thing  that  I  want  to  I  1 
ask  you :  You  get  all  instructions  from  I  • 
the  Board  of  Directors?  A.  No,  sir  It  I  ^ 
is  very  difficult  to  say  that  we  get  I  ! 
structions,  Mr.  President.  We  are  mill 
constant  relationship  with  the  companv  I 
We  know  what  is  being  thought  by  the  | 
different  officers  and  the  management  I  ’■ 
and  we  seek  to  put  it  into  words—  |  I 

Statements  to  Newspapers  I  ! 

Mr.  Burr:  What  they  desire?  A.  What  |  1 
we  feel  to  be  the  facts  and  the  facts  I  ^ 
which  we  think  should  be  brought  to  |  I 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  city,  |  I 
Q.  Besides  these  posters,  are  there  | 
any  other  publications?  A.  Not  at  the  | 
present  time,  nothing  regular;  occasion-  | 
ally  we  give  out  a  statement  to  the  news-  | 
papers  and  we  have  at  times  past  issued  | 
some  pamphlet  literature,  but  we  have  | 
not  done  anything  of  that  kind  for  a  | 
year  or  more.  *  I 

Q.  Are  you  under  contract  with  the  | 
company?  A.  No.  I 

Q.  So  that  your  'services  can  be—?  | 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  under  any  continuous  | 
contract.  I 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understand.  Your  | 
services  can  be  dispensed  with?  .A.  Yes,  | 
sir.  I 

Q.  On  how  long  notice?  A.  .Any  | 
notice  the  company  wanted  to  give.  | 
The  Chairman;  I  now  make  that  | 
suggestion,  Mr.  Hedley,  in  accordance 
with  my  general  plan  of  cutting  down 
expenses. 

Mr.  Riegelmann:  That  is  a  good  job 
that  you  are  cutting  off  there. 

The  Chairman ;  Mr.  Lee  does  not 
mind;  he  can  get  another  job.  *  *  ♦ 

Q.  Mr.  Lee,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
are  not  familiar  with  all  the  history  or 
the  details  of  the  Interborough  Com¬ 
pany,  are  you?  A.  No. 

Q.  And  without  that  knowledge  of 
facts  you  are  retained  to  present  certain 
ideas  and  views  to  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  public  opinion  as  a 
whole,  isn't  that  so?  .A.  The  whole 
thing  is  that  my  work  is  to  assist  the 
company  in  presenting  to  the  public  the 
facts  as  the  management  of  the  company 
secs  them. 

Not  Thoroughly  Potted 

Q.  The  literary  side  of  it? 

Mr.  Bowe:  -  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Lee 
said  he  based  his  statement  or  cited  his 
facts  from  some  information  that  was 
given  to  him.  Up  to  the  present  time 
he  has  not  disclosed  the  source  of  that 
information. 

Q.  You  admit  you  don’t  know  the 
facts,  don’t  you  ?  A.  I  admit  that  1 
don’t  know  all  of  the  facts ;  I  admit 
there  are  a  great  many  details  concern¬ 
ing  this  company  which  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Your  job  is  peculiarly  a  mechan¬ 
ical  one  in  taking  care  of  the  literary 
side  of  it,  isn’t  it?  That  is  the  idea  that 
after  all  is  in  back  of  it?  .A.  Modesty 
forbids  my  answering  that  question  with 
complete  candor,  Mr,  President.  I  think 
we  make  a  little  more  contribution  to  it 
than  that. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  competent  to, 
under  your  own  testimony?  A.  We  are 
competent  to  make  such  suggestions  to 
those  who  have  full  knowledge  and  ate 
in  possession  of  the  facts,  and  they  may 
decide  them  to  be  good  or  bad. 

Mr.  Riegelmann :  That  means,  you 
do  what  you  are  told? 

(Continued  on  paRC  32) 


Even  if  every  family  in 


SELECT  LIST  of 
NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPERS 


New  England 


does  not  own  its  own  home, 
nearly 


American . (S)  353,988  .40  .40 

Boston  American . (E)  301,270  .42  .42 

Boston  Globe . (M&E)  282,172  .35  .35 

Boston  Globe . . (S)  327,924  .45  .45 

Boston  Post . (M)  407,787  .45  .45 

Boston  Post . (S)  342,524  .35  .35 

Boston  Record . (E)  40,392  .15  .15 

Boston  Transcript _ (E)  32,837  .20  .20 

Fall  River  Herald.... (E)  9,439.03  .03 

Fitchburg  Daily  News  (E)  4,563  .01785  .01785 

Fitchburg  Sentinel _ (E)  7,073  .04  .03 

Haverhill  Gazette . (E)  13,791  .035  .025 

^Lynn  Item . (E)  14,855  .05  .04 

Lynn  Telegram- 

News  . . (E&S)  16,015  .04  .04 

Lowell  Courier- 

Citizen  . . . (M&E)  16,975  .045  .045 

New  Bedford  Standard- 

Mercury  . (M&E)  26,622  .06  .06 

Salem  News . (E)  18,505  .06  .05 

Worcester  Tele- 
gram  . (M&S)  33.570  .12  .09 

MAINE — Population,  762,787 
Bangor  Daily  Commer¬ 
cial  . (E)  14,426  .035t  .025 

Portland  Daily 

Press . (M&S)  14,092  .03  .03 

Portland  Express - (E)  23,674.07  .05 

Portland  Telegram _ (S)  21,942  .06  .045 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population,  500,510 
Concord  Daily  Pa¬ 
triot . (M&E)  4,130.025  .015 

fM  anchester  Union- 

Leader  . (M&E)  25,375  .08  .05 

RHODE  ISLAND — Population,  652,335 
Newport  Daily  News..(E)  6,260  .033571  .029286 

Pawtucket  Times . (E)  23.365  .06  .05 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 

Times  (Arctic) . (E)  2,230  .021429  .021429 

Providence  Bulletin  ..(E)  52,274  .135  .135 

Providence  Journal  (M*S)  31,702  .08*.12  .08*.12 
Providence  Tribune ...  (E)  25,877  .08  .07 

Westerly  Sun . (E)  4,309  .02  .015 

fWoonsocket  Call- 

Reporter  . (E)  12,158  .04  .03 

VERMONT — Population,  361,205 

Barre  Times . (E)  6,678.0225*  .0175 

Burlington  Daily  News  (E)  7,890  .02  .02 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M)  10,921  .035  .035 

JRutland  Herald . (M)  7,626  .025  .025 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 
&  Newport  Record. .  (E)  2,230  .013  .013 

CONNECTICUT— Population,  1,114,756 
Bridgeport  telegram 

Post  . (M&E)  45,294  .115  .11 

Bridgeport  Post . (S)  13,715  .065  .06 

Hartford  Courant  . .  (MS)  25,746  .06  .05 

tHartford  Times . (E)  35,092  .08  .08 

**New  Haven 

Register  . (E&S)  27,800  .07  .06 

New  London  Day . (E)  10,647  .06  .035 

New  London 

Telegraph  . . (M)  4,830  .0128  .0128 

Norwich  Evening 

Record  . (E)  3,339  .025  .015 

tNorwalk  Hour . (E)  3,364  .021429  .021429 

^Stamford  Advocate. . (E)  7,552  .03  .0225 

Waterbury 

Republican  . (M)  10,992  .035*  .03 

Waterbury 

Republican  . (S)  11,425  .035*  .03 


How  does  that  compare 
with  your  territory  f  Find 
out;  then  draw  your  own 
comparisons  for  advertis¬ 
ing  guidance. 

There  are  upwards  of  1,500,000  homes  in 
New  England  and  you  can  get  over 
2,000,000  daily  circulation  in  the  news¬ 
papers  to  carry  your  message  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  all  of  them.  More  than  half  of 
these  homes  are  in  36  cities. 

Sometimes  they  are  fairly  close 
together,  but  usually  there  is  at 
least  a  little  yard  between. 
They  are  veritable  palaces  of 
democracy  constituting  the 
ONE  big  divisional  market  of 
veritable  city  trade. 

Any  man  who  has  glimpsed  the  charac¬ 
teristic  New  England  homes  can  at  once 
conjure  up  a  vision  of  what  such  trade 
means  for  any  good  sort  of  specialty. 


TRUTH  IMPOSSIBLE,  SAY 
PRESS  AGENTS 

(Coiiti)iui’d  from  f'age  30) 

Q.  You  also  got  the  statements  of 
the  officers  of  the  company  into  the 
press?  A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
got  the  statements  of  the  officers  into 
the  press. 

Q.  You  gave  the  statements  wider 
publicity  than  they  probably  othcrwi.se 
would  have  got,  without  your  aid?  A.  I 
■don’t  think  so.  I  made  no  efforts  what¬ 
ever  to  be  in  touch  wiili  the  press. 

Q.  Well,  if  I  get,  ^^r.  Lee,  what  was 
in  your  mind,  and  what  has  been  your 
object  as  a  capable,  faithful  employe, 
doing  the  work  you  have  been  paid  to 
do,  you  desired  to  get  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  an  increased  fare  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  company, 
and  that  when  the  city  did  not  give  that 
increased  fare,  they  were  doing  a  wrong 
and  reprehensible  thing,  isn’t  that  so? 
A.  Well,  we  never — 

Q.  And  it  was  unjust  to  the  com¬ 
pany?  A.  I  don’t  think  we  have  ever 
cultivated  the  thought  that  the  city  was 
doing  a  wrong  and  reprehensible  thing. 
What  we  sought  to  do  was  to  give  the 
public  the  facts,  an  ultimate  realization 
of  which  would  justify  the  city  in  see¬ 
ing  matters  as  we  see  them. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  give  them  the 
facts  because  you  did  not  know  all  the 
facts  and  you  have  not  given  any  facts 
that  I  have  reference  to  here  today,  in 
connection  with  the  conditions  of  the 
business  and  the  profligacy  and  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  directors  when  they 
knew’  they  needed  that  money  because 
of  war  conditions.  You  djdn’t  tell  that 
to  the  public  ?  A.  Not  as  you  stated  it. 

Q.  Was  it  also  your  effort  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  of  New  York  that  when 
we  sought  to  ascertain  what  the  truth 
was  with  regard  to  your  company,  that 
it  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  take  over 
the  companies,  and  to  put  into  operation 
municipal  ownership  and  control?  A.  I 
never  gave  publicity  to  any  such  thought. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 
You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  spread 
of  this  mis-statement  of  ^^r.  Hedley  in 
the  Times  of  Saturday,  February  21,  in 
which  he  says  that  he  defies  the  city 
to  get  the  I.  R.  T.  lines?  A.  No,  %ir; 

I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

William  W.  Hama,  Called  as  a  wit¬ 
ness,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Q.  Mr.  Harris,  what  is  your  busi¬ 
ness  or  occupation  ?  A.  I  am  a  writer 
•  *  *  for  Ivy  Lee. 

Q.  A  writer  of  fiction?  A.  Not  for 
Ivy  Lee. 

Q.  You  are  a  general  writer,  pub¬ 
licity  writer?  A.  That  is  one  of  my 
classes  of  writing. 

Q.  You  are  the  first  aid  and  assistant 
of  Ivy  Lee  in  editing  the  Subway  Sun, 
are  you  not?  A.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Craig.  Well,  is  he  the  night  edi¬ 
tor,  or  the  city  editor,  I  would  like  to 
find  out? 

Mr.  Burr:  He  is  the  all  round  edi¬ 
tor. 

Q.  Are  you  the  author  of  the  “Beef¬ 
steak”  editorial  in  the  Subway  Sun? 
A.  I  have  something  to  do  with  it.  I 
am  not  the  sole  author  of  it.  *  *  * 

Q.  This  editorial  shows  where  the 
money  came  from ;  32.581  investors ; 
10,735  of  them  are  women ;  their  money 
equip  the  subway.  The  public  author¬ 
ities  alone  have  the  power  to  keep  their 
savings  safe.  Where  did  you  get  that 
information  from?  From  reference 
to  the  facts  and  the  figures.  The  figures 
are  obtained  from  the  data  obtained 
from  the  Company.  I  got  that  from 
the  Company’s  files. 

Q.  What  did  you  intend  to  convey? 
A.  I  intended  to  convey  that  the  im¬ 


mediate  situation — keeping  the  Com¬ 
panies  in  good  financial  condition  and 
capable  to  render  service — could  not  be 
accomplished  by  discussion  of  ancient 
history. 

Q.  And  you  call  this  “Beefsteak”  a 
piece  of  ancient  history ;  is  that  what 
you  meant?  A.  I  intended  to  convey 
by  the  use  of  that  simile  the  idea  that 
you  could  not  build  future  subways  or 
operate  future  subways  by  attempting  to 
recall  dividends  that  had  been  paid  in 
past  years,  which  1  believe  to  be  true. 

Q.  Why  didn’t  you  say  so  plainly 
instead  of  disguising  it  and  hiding  it  in 
a  beefsteak?  A.  It  is  my  effort  to  con¬ 
vey  thought  as  effectively  as  I  can.  I 
believed  that  that  was  an  effective  way 
to  convey  the  thought. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  the  divi¬ 
dends  that  had  been  paid  out — the 
18714  per  cent  dividends  that  had  been 


paid  out  by  the  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  20  per  cent  dividends 
that  had  been  put  out  in  1918  and  1917? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  anything  about 
those  payments  or  the  disappearance  of 
that  money,  in  any  of  your  editorials, 
did  you?  A.  I  never  have  denied  it 
or  excused  it. 

Q.  You  never  have  explained  it?  A. 
It  requires  no  explanation ;  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary?  A.  $10,000 
a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  get  that  from  the  Inter¬ 
borough  or  from  Ivy  Lee?  A.  From 
I  vy  Lee. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  Ivy  Lee's 
organization,  and  Ivy  Lee  has  the  con¬ 
tract  of  producing  this  work  for  the 
Intcrborough ?  A.  Yes.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Q.  Yes.  Your  business  is  to  refute 


15,494,586  LINES  IN  NEW  YORK  PAPERS  IN  FEBRUARY 


GKFATER  new  YORK  newspa¬ 
pers  carried  during  the  month  of 
February  a  total  of  15,494,586  lines 
)f  advertising,  not  including  space  de¬ 
voted  to  office  and  affiliated  copy.  These 
figures,  given  to  Editor  &  Puslisher 
this  week  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  Statistieal  Bureau,  bear  out  the  pre¬ 
diction  made  in  these  columns  last  week 


that  advertising,  in  New  York  and  other 
cities,  is  not  experiencing  the  usual  slight 
falling-off  of  January  and  February,  as 
the  New  York  February'  figures  exceed 
those  of  January,  1920,  by  1,150,337  agate 
lines  and  those  of  Februarv,  1919,  by  4,- 
081.468  lines. 

The  comparative  summary  follows : 


Morning 


Evening 


Total  space  . 

3.545.821 

2,394,686 

6,348,092  ■ 

4,501,390 

5,600,672 

4,516,042 

.\musements  . 

149,008 

124,066 

237,172 

223,010 

119,784 

185,589 

Art . 

31,992 

9,380 

30,634 

23.028 

3,194 

3,911 

.\uction  Sales  _ 

27,024 

13,740 

133,914 

89,328 

11.112 

9,528 

.\uto  Display  . 

175,698 

282,137 

157.359 

409,116 

215,612 

350,892 

.■\uto  Undisplay  . . . 

16,692 

16,036 

30,972 

35,444 

60,346 

59,793 

Boots  &  Shoes  . . . 

21.394 

12,644 

32,754 

22,174 

48,158 

44.388 

Building  Matls . 

260 

1,762 

1,094 

212 

810 

Candy  &  Gum . 

25.782 

4,384 

401,380 

15,698 

62.206 

50,954 

Charity  &  Religious 

2,150 

3,261 

47,132 

36,299 

87,990 

56,956 

Dancing  . 

6,096 

3,164 

10,846 

10,094 

6,562 

5,983 

Deaths,  etc . 

.  23,680 

17,624 

67,372 

57,852 

25,584 

21.489 

Druggists’  Prep.  . . . 

70,872 

37,750 

73,920 

50,252 

62,745 

38,818 

Dry  Goods  . 

935,766 

649,396 

1,039,196 

762,798 

1,992,252 

1,533,667 

Financial  . 

66,588 

34,914 

455,808 

258,662 

280,044 

179,114 

Food  Stuffs  . 

*39.736 

23,544 

92,162 

67,916 

208,160 

147,050 

Furniture  . 

308.690 

134,564 

189,190 

122,120 

128,262 

106,842 

Hotels  &  Rest  . . . , 

14,352 

24,248 

25,532 

41,472 

55,434 

76,747 

Jewelry  . 

5,084 

4,454 

14,554 

9,632 

17.392 

12,262 

Legal  . 

28,446 

35.888 

97.856 

86,263 

Men’s  Furnishings  . 

31,392 

13,490 

198,378 

97,850 

214,903 

151,273 

Music  Instructn.  . . 

5,670 

3,734 

5,400 

2,659 

5,588 

20,787 

Music  Instrmts.  . . . 

121,380 

.54,072 

144,574 

69,050 

153,930 

94,980 

Misc.  Display  . 

147,997 

95,330 

400,226 

258,544 

253,134 

136,255 

Misc.  Undisplayed  . 

104,609 

106,682 

201.329 

187,118 

277,682 

228,888 

Newspapers . 

4,488 

150 

32,332 

3,296 

35,778 

25,580 

Office  Applincs  .... 

200 

28,706 

18,912 

520 

2,196 

Prop.  Medicine  .... 

52.214 

45,120 

102,544 

82,936 

206,552 

188,814 

Public  Service  .... 

19.710 

2,810 

52,786 

15,814 

48,154 

19,018 

Periodical  (Mag.)  . 

6.624 

2,570 

44,616 

35,402 

24,938 

33,494 

Publishers  . 

75.418 

47,564 

87,734 

68,402 

19,866 

21,440 

Railroads  . 

900 

13,724 

600 

20.882 

644 

Real  Estate  . 

360.832 

127,292 

469,356 

178,588 

232,680 

112.987 

Resorts  . 

'  18,358 

11,500 

43,186 

28,358 

30,150 

21.802 

S.  S.  &  Travel . 

33,194 

10,446 

197,137 

74,786 

44,122 

17,420 

Schools  &  Coll . 

40,658 

26,090 

64,022 

32,738 

20,126 

15,865 

Tobacco  . 

1.076 

2,262 

39,756 

58,636 

43,546 

85,515 

Wants  . 

473,874 

272,388 

1,274.966 

836,724 

190,440 

88,280 

13,836 

12,142 

21,552 

Beverages  . 

800 

128 

1,550 

3,140 

4,534 

4,656 

Specialty  Shops  . . . 

224,933 

164,026 

236,845 

168.818 

209,882 

253,530 

Foreign  Adv . 

617,806 

656,815 

1,291,424 

1,199,886 

1.312,350 

1,291.273 

Local  Display  . 

2,283,803 

1,253,409 

3,444,752 

2,048,130 

3.546,574 

2,662,888 

Local  Undisplav  . . . 

644,212 

481,900 

1,611,916 

1,249,136 

741,748 

555,974 

European . 

256 

162 

1.644 

835 

230 

2,672 

Brooklyn  . 

233,432 

152,717 

237,138 

154,825 

183,760 

113.203 

Harlem  &  Bronx.  .. 

66.130 

25,912 

66,130 

25,912 

26,004 

4,528 

New  Jersev  . 

7.804 

2,400 

8,404 

3,402 

3,235 

Undisplay  Ad\ . 

644,212 

481,900 

1,611,916 

1,249,136 

741,748 

560,974 

Display  -\dv . 

,  2,901,609 

1,912,786 

4,736,176 

3,252,254 

4,858,924 

3,955,068 

Rotogravure  Section 

,  218,880 

108,448 

205,946 

108,746 

12,934 

.■\ffiliated  -Adv . 

4,286 

610 

4,386 

536 

15,810 

4.244 

Office  -Adv . 

18,154 

13,904 

38,794 

46,185 

32.746 

44,840 

Total  Pages  . 

3,174 

2,514 

5,382. 

4,990 

5,088 

4,618 

the  false  statements  that  are  made  aW 
your  company  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  ^ 
that  is  a  fair  description  of  my  busing 

Q.  Well,  you  are  deeply  inter^; 
in  the  success  of  the  Interborough’ 

Mr.  Craig:  No,  his  business  is  to  i#. 
vent  false  statements  for  others  to 
fute;  that  is  very  evident  from  thk 
Subway  Sun  here. 

The  Witness:  In  common  fairnesj. 
Mr.  Craig,  I  do  not  believe  that  yo* 
would  care  to  insist  upon  that  remark. 

Mr.  Craig :  I  absolutely  insist  upon  it, 

I  say  it  is  a  false  and  unjustifiable  and 
a  libelous  statement  for  you  to  say  that 
the  public  authorities  are  responsibk 
for  the  losses  that  have  been  inflicted 
upon  them  by  purchasing  securities  of 
the  Interborough-Metropolitan  or  any 
other  company  that  has  been  pyramided 
on  this  list  under  contracts  Nos.  1  and! 

The  Witness :  I  do  not  object  at  al, 
-Mr.  Craig,  to  your  stating  that.  That 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion,  to  which 
you  are  entirely  competent — 

Mr.  Craig:  You  will  agree  with  me 
on  that,  won’t  you? 

The  Witness :  I  will  not.  However 
I  do  object  to  your  statement  that  it  is 
my  business  to  invent  falsehoods. 

Mr.  Craig :  That  is  the  business  yon 
testify  that  you  are  engaged  in. 

The  Witness:  I  have  never  testified 
to  that. 

Mr.  Craig :  I  say,  that  is  what  it  con¬ 
veys,  and  you  are  the  artist  that  pr^ 
pared  it. 

The  Witness :  I  accept  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  stating  that  as  representing  a 
thought  which  I  believe  to  be  entirely 
true,  namely  that  the  public  authoritiej 
alone  have  power  to  raise  the  fares,  ud 
that  alone  will  preserve  the  credit  and 
solvency  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Craig:  That  is  not  what  you  said 
in  the  Subway  Sun. 

The  Witness:  That  is  the  thought 
that  I  intended  to  convey. 

Mr.  Craig:  You  did  not  intend  to 
convey  anything  of  the  kind.  You  in¬ 
tended  to  try  to  blackjack  the  public 
authorities  by  creating  the  impression 
that  they  were  responsible  for  the  pecn- 
niary  hardships  of  thousands  of  widows 
and  orphans  ■who  had  been  soaked  with 
worthless  securities  by  the  associates  of 
your  employers ;  that  is  what  you  art 
trying  to  do. 

The  Witness:  I  have  no  objection 
whatever,  Mr.  Craig,  to  your  holding 
that  opinion. 

The  Chairman :  That  is  all. 


Louisville  Printers  Want  $S0 

Louisviu-e,  Ky. — The  local  typo¬ 
graphical  union’s  agreement  with  pub¬ 
lishers  expires  April  1  and  preliminaiy 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  frame  a 
new  contract.  The  old  contract  ran  for 
three  years,  with  a  night  scale  of  $28.80 
for  operators  and  hand-men  and  slightly 
less  for  day  workers.  War-time  bonuses 
and  concessions  of  publishers  have 
brought  the  scale  up  to  $39  for  night 
workers  and  $36  for  day  men.  The 
printers  now  are  asking  a  minimum  of 
$50  and  overtime,  to  be  embodied  in  a 
new  three-year  contract. 

Harrison  Goes  to  Beaumont 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. — Frank  B.  Har¬ 
rison,  who  for  the  past  eleven  years  has 
been  associated  with  the  Caller,  for  the 
past  fifteen  months  as  general  manager, 
has  resigned  to  go  with  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  as  assistant  general 
manager.  Hereafter  the  Caller  will  he 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Roy 
Miller,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Charles  M.  Petty  will  be  business 
manager,  Frank  H.  Hedges  director  of 
news,  and  Charles  Roster  director  of 
advertising. 
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Advertising  Then  and  Now 


Random  Thoughts  in  1905 

We  want  national  distribution.  We  want  to  get 
our  goods  out  quick — and  as  inexpensively  as 
possible. 

Now,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  will  flash  a  big 
page  ad  or  two,  perhaps,  in  the  big  national  mags. 

We  will  have  reprints  made  of  them,  and  circu¬ 
larize  dealers,  telling  them  that  these  are  two  of  a 
series  of  big  advertisements  making  a  big  national 
campaign  which  is  to  be  run,  and  advising  these 
dealers  to  stock  the  goods  liberally  against  the 
demand  which  is  sure  to  be  created. 

Dealers  will  buy.  They  will  be  afraid  to  be  with¬ 
out  our  goods — and  our  distribution  problem  will 
be  solved. 

Then  our  advertising  campaign  will  stop.  Our 
part  has  been  played.  Our  goods  are  on  the  dealer’s 
shelves.  It  is  up  to  him  to  get  rid  of  them. 

When  we  stop  advertising  it  is  strictly  up  to  the 
dealer — and  he  will  have  to  spend  his  own  money 
advertising  locally  to  get  rid  of  the  stuff,  for  he 
cannot  afford  to  let  it  rot  on  his  shelves. 

Ho  hum !  It’s  a  great  life — a  great  life. 


Concrete  Thoughts  1920 

We  want  national  distribution.  We  want  to  get 
our  goods  placed  permanently  and  satisfactorily. 
We  want  to  build  business. 

The  old  system  is  played  out.  Our  retailers  are 
gun  shy  of  those  big  “flash”  magazine  campaigns — 
and,  besides,  most  of  the  better  class  of  magazines 
will  not  be  a  party  to  that  kind  of  crookedness  any 
more. 

We  of  today  must  suffer  for  the  sins  of  our  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  buriness,  but  we  may  also  profit  by 
them. 

We  must  work  with  our  retailers.  We  must  link 
our  name  with  theirs.  We  must  get  and  keep  their 
confidence. 

Promises  don’t  go  any  more.  We  must  perform 
— and  if  our  retailers  play  jazz  music  we  must  not 
try  to  harmonize  Grand  Opera  with  jazz.  We  must 
jazz,  too. 

We  will  localize  our  advertising  in  towns  where 
we  have  representation,  where  our  merchandise  is 
localized.  We  will  use  the  same  daily  newspapers 
our  dealers  use,  euid  link  our  goods  with  our  dealers 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  town. 

We  will  be  on  the  level,  and  not  only  put  our 
goods  on  the  shelves,  but  over  the  counter. 


Pennsylvania,  with  its  tremendously  diversified  industries,  its  phenomenal  produc¬ 
tiveness,  its  wonderfully  developed  transportation  facilities,  presents  a  market  of  superior 
advantages. 

Densely  populated,  furiously  busy,  fabulously  rich,  Pennsylvania  offers  opportunities 
for  intensive  cultivation  by  national  advertisers. 

Pennsylvania  daily  newspapers,  as  listed  here,  reach  the  great,  responsive  buying 
power  in  a  splendidly  adequate  manner,  and  localize  national  advertising. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

Allentown  Call . 

. (M) 

23,146 

.05 

.05 

*Altoona  Mirror . 

. (E) 

22,197 

.05 

.05 

Altoona  Times-Tribune 

. (M) 

15,593 

.05 

.05 

Beaver  Falls  Tribune.  •  • . 

. (E) 

5,349 

.02 

.02 

Bethlehem  Globe . 

. (E) 

6,685 

.03 

.03 

h  e  8 1  e  r  Times  and 

Republi- 

can  . . . . . 

..(M&E) 

14,739 

.05 

.04 

Coatesville  Record  .... 

. (E) 

5,265 

.021 

.021 

Connellsville  Courier  . . 

. (E) 

6,774 

.0179 

.0179 

^Easton  Express  . 

. (E) 

12,044 

.03 

.03 

Easton  Free  Press . . 

......(E) 

14,162 

.0285 

.0285 

Erie  Herald  . 

. (E) 

8,009 

.025 

.025 

Erie  Herald . 

. (S) 

9,626 

.025 

.025 

Franklin  News-Herald  . 

. (E) 

6,687 

.03 

.03 

*Harri8burg  Telegraph  . 

. (E) 

30,998 

.055 

.055 

Johnstown  Democrat  . . . 

. (M) 

10,132 

.03 

.025. 

Lancaster  Intelligencer 

&  News- 

Journal  . 

..(M&E) 

22,183 

.06 

.06 

Lebanon  Daily  News... 

. (E) 

8,319 

.025 

.025 

New  Castle  News . 

. (E) 

13,014 

.025 

.025 

Oil  City  Derrick . 

. (M) 

6,213 

.023 

.018 

Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

Philadelphia  Record  . 

(M)  113,064 

.25 

.25 

Philadelphia  Record . 

.(S)  127,370 

.25 

.25 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch . 

(M) 

55,055 

.13 

.08 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch . 

(S) 

55,208 

.14 

.14 

Pottsville  Republican . 

(E) 

11,224 

.045 

.035 

Scranton  Republican  . 

(M) 

30,028 

.09 

.08 

Scranton  Times  . 

.(E) 

33,969 

.09 

.08 

Sharon  Telegraph  . 

.(E) 

5,764 

.021 

.021 

Warren  Mirror . 

(E) 

3,151 

.015 

.015 

Washington  Observer  and 

Re- 

porter  . (M&E) 

13,257 

.03 

.03 

West  Chester  Local  News... 

(E) 

11,590 

.03 

.03 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader . 

•(E) 

18,237 

.05 

.04 

York  Gazette  &  Daily . 

(M) 

14,310 

.04 

.04 

Daily  Combined . 

541,158 

1.4114 

1.3014 

Sunday  Combined  . 

192,204 

.415 

.415 

Daily  and  Sunday  Combined. 

733,362 

1.8264 

1.7164 

Government  Statement  October  1st,  1919. 
*A.  B.  C.  Statement  October  Ist,  1919. 
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DEATH  MENACES  PRESS 
OF  FRANCE 

Paper  at  $300  a  Ton  a  Cost  Obatacle 
That  Reader  Revenue,  Chief  In¬ 
come  of  Many  Papers,  Is  Un¬ 
able  to  Surmount 


PY  ATLAS-PRESS 

Paris. — That  French  newspapers  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  catastrophe  and  that 
unless  they  orgatiize  themselves  and 
force  manufacturers  to  lower  the  cost 
of  newsprint,  they  will  be  obliged  to 
cease  publication,  is  the  view  of  the  Paris 
Libre  Parole,  which  says : 

“Unless  the  smaller  newspapers  of 
France  organize  themselves  and  make  a 
concerted  movement  to  win  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  public  and  put  a  stop  to 
newsprint  profiteering,  they  are  lost. 
Only  a  very  few  papers  which  have  big 
financial  interests  behind  them  and 
charge  exorbitant  advertising  rates  can 
possibly  survive.” 

The  Libre  Parole  says  that  before  the 
war  newsprint  could  be  purchased  for 
$54  a  ton,  while  now  it  costs  $300  a  ton. 
The  actual  cost  of  a  four-page  paper, 
without  even  counting  the  composition, 
printing,  news-gathering  or  editing,  is 
slightly  more  than  a  cent  a  copy.  The 
cost  of  handling  and  delivery  amounts 
to  almost  another  quarter  of  a  cent. 

Newspapers  are  sold  to  dealers  for 
254  cents  and  are  retailed  to  the  public 
for  3  cents.  In  order  that  the  publishers 
may  meet  their  expenses,  without  a 
thought  of  profit,  they  must  not  spend 
more  than  a  cent  per  copy  for  editing, 
composing  or  printing.  And  this  is  not 
possible,  so  they  are  forced  to  lose 
money,  the  Libre  Parole  declares. 

Some  of  the  important  newspapers 
manage  to  meet  expenses  and  make  a 
slight  profit  with  the  help  of  their  high 
advertising  rates  and  their  enormous 
circulation.  (The  Petite  Parisien  has 
a  circulation  of  considerably  more  than 
a  million.)  But  the  majority  of  French 
newspapers  which  are  printed  on  four, 
and  sometimes  two,  pages  carry  none 
or  nearly  no  advertising,  relying  on 
their  circulation. 

The  Libre  Parole  does  not  believe 
increasing  the  price  of  newspapers  will 
solve  the  difficulty  and  demands  that 
steps  be  taken  above  all  to  cut  the  cost 
of  newsprint  and  prevent  the  manufac¬ 
turers  from  making  huge  profits  while 
newspapers  are  being  conducted  at  a 
loss. 

As  a  means  of  economising  paper, 
the  National  Bureau  of  the  Press  re¬ 
cently  put  itself  on  record  as  favoring 
the  suspension  of  newspapers  from 
twelve  o’clock  Sunday  afternoon  until 
noon  on  Monday.  Many  of  the  smaller 
newspapers  are  opposed  to  this  measure, 
believing  that  it  is  meant  to  favor  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  more  powerful  papers  that 
can  afford  to  send  out  their  provincial 
deliveries  by  aerial  mail,  and  so  strike 
another  blow  from  which  the  smaller 
papers  could  not  possibly  recover. 


LONG  ISLAND  PAPER  MOVING 


Observer-Post,  Soon  to  Become  a  Daily, 
Has  $50,000  Home. 

Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. — The  Ob¬ 
server-Post,  published  here  weekly,  will 
shortly  move  into  a  new  $50.(XX)  home, 
facing  on  Observer  street,  a  200-foot 
boulevard.  As  soon  as  equipment  can  be 
secured  the  Observer-Post  will  become 
a  daily,  according  to  present  plans,  about 
January,  1921. 

The  Observer-Post  moves  into  its  new 
building  with  a  tY-pesetting  equipment  of 
three  linotypes.  The  pressroom  will  be 
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equipped  with  a  Goss  Comet  press,  for 
delivery  when  the  building  is  ready  for 
occupancy,  and  three  cylinder  presses. 
Four  jobbers  are  located  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  composing  room,  which  was 
designed  by  engineers  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company. 

The  business  office,  editorial  rooms, 
and  publisher's  office  are  located  on  the 
main  floor  surrounding  a  large  reception 
room  opening  from  the  street. 


POST  OFHCE  APPEALS 
FROM  RATE  ORDER 


NEWSPRINT  SHORTAGE 
GROWS  IN  ENGLAND 


CricU  Expected  in  June - Mills  Over¬ 

whelmed  with  Orders  on  Rising 
Market — Manufacturers  to 
Meet  Publishers 

By  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

London  Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

According  to  the  Newspaper  So¬ 
ciety,  the  paper  position  during  this 
year  will  be  a  serious  one,  for  it 
has  underlined  a  message  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  advising  them  “to  go  carefully 
into  the  question  and  try  to  save  paper 
by  eliminating  all  wastage  and  reducing 
sizes  where  practicable.  The  situation 
later  in  the  year  will  be  very  serious, 
possibly  worse  than  at  any  period  of  the 
war.”  , 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Newspaper 
Conference  and  the  Paper-Makers’  .As¬ 
sociation  meeting  to  discuss  the  paper 
position  arrived  at  certain  disquieting 
facts  that  confirm  the  Newspaper  So¬ 
ciety’s  view  of  a  “hard”  year. 

The  paper-makers  stated  that  there 
is  a  world  shortage  of  pulp  and  that 
prices  are  steadily  rising.  They  said 
that  in  their  opinion  the  price  of  news 
made  by  English  mills  would  probably 
reach  5-7/8d.  in  June  next.  They  fur¬ 
ther  stated  that  the  English  mills  are 
overwhelmed  with  orders,  both  home 
and  foreign,  which  they  are  unable  to 
supply. 

They  would  not  agree  to  any  arrange¬ 
ment  for  fixing  the  price  of  British 
paper,  but  they  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  attend  periodical  meetings  for 
the  exchange  of  views  and  information. 
They  said  that  they  were  unable  to  of¬ 
fer  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  price  of  news  after  June,  but 
thought  that  further  increases  beyond 
5-7/8d.  might  be  anticipated  in  view 
of  world  conditions. 


KILLS  MURDER  SCARE  HEADS 


Burleson  Objects  to  Rebate  to  Railroads 
on  Establishment  of  Space  Basis 
by  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission 


By  ROBERT  T.  BARRY 

(Staff  Correspondent) 

Washington.  —  Postmaster  General 
Burleson  has  noted  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  requiring  him  to  make  im¬ 
mediate  payments  of  $1(X),000,()00  to  the 
railroads  of  the  nation  on  account  of 
the  new  rates  established  for  carrying 
the  mails.  Mr.  Burleson  has  complained 
of  the  Commission’s  establishing  the 
space  instead  of  the  weight  system  of 
compensating  carriers  on  the  ground  that 
the  new  rates  would  give  the  railroads 
more  for  handling  the  mails  than  the 
express  companies  receive  for  similar 
service  in  commercial  traffic. 

According  to  the  Postmaster  General’s 
protest  against  the  institution  of  the 
space  system,  which  becomes  retroactive 
as  to  rates  to  November  1,  1916,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
directing  the  Commission  to  investigate 
the  matter,  the  Post  Office  Department 
would  be  required,  should  the  award 
stand,  to  pay  various  companies  approxi¬ 
mately  $22,(XX),(X)0  due  them  from  No¬ 
vember  1,  1916,  to  January  1,  1918,  when 
the  Federal  Government  took  over  the 
railroads.  The  Post  Office  Department 
would  have  to  pay  to  the  account  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration 
about  $73,(XX),0(X)  in  back  rates  for  the 
twenty-six  months  of  federal  operation, 
dating  from  January  1,  1918,  to  March  1, 
1920. 

The  change  from  the  weight  to  the 
space  system  was  ordered  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  on  January 
15,  following  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  space  system  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  postal  appropriation 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1917. 

The  Commission’s  finding  in  favor  of 
the  space  system  was  made  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  test  of  that  method.  The  Post 
Office  Department  made  a  bitter  fight 
for  retention  of  the  weight  system,  but 
it  never  was  able  to  make  a  convincing 
showing  before  the  Commission. 


New  York  Assembly  Bill  Limits  Heads 
To  1  Column,  36-point 

.Albany. — Under  a  bill  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Bert  Lord  of  Chenango, 
it  would  be  illegal  to  put  a  headline 
more  than  one  column  wide  over  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  murder  or  a  murder  trial. 
The  bill  also  restricts  the  size  of  the 
type  to  be  used  in  building  the  heads 
to  36-point. 

Violations  of  the  provisions,  which 
are  added  to  the  penal  law,  would  in¬ 
volve  $1,000  fine  for  the  publisher,  if  a 
corporation,  and  imprisonment  on  a 
misdemeanor  charge  for  every  officer 
of  the  corporation  and  for  everybody 
from  editor  to  printer’s  devil. 


man,  the  compositor  and  the  printer  \ 
he  will  give  real  money  for  ideji,, 
in  his  preliminary  announcement  he , 
fers  a  prize  of  $20  for  the  best  300.» 
essay  on  “Why  Barbers  Should  . 
Tipped.”  It  should  be  explained' 
Mr.  Scott  is  inclined  to  baldness 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  aro 
tonsorial  artists. 

Mr.  Scott  comes  naturally  by 
sense  of  humor.  He  was  born  in 
ducah,  Ky.,  the  birthplace  of  Irvin  ( 

He  received  his  early  newspaper  l 
ing  in  Kentucky.  He  is  the  author  oil 
book  on  the  Panama  Canal,  written  J 
1913,  after  a  stay  of  several  monthsi 
the  Canal  Zone.  He  also  conceived! 
Itching  Palm,  a  book  which  forec, 
the  work  to  which  Mr.  Scott  has  noil 
consecrated  his  services.  Just  pri(nn| 
joining  the  Christian  Science  Monijtl 
staff,  Mr.  Scott  worked  for  several  yaj 
on  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 


Scorn  Barber’s  Itchy  Palm; 
Tell  Why,  for  Honorarium 

Modern  Sir  Galahad  Proclaims  in 
Washington  Bribery  and  Tips 
Must  Follow  Booze 


TRUSTEES  ARE  UPHE1J)| 
IN  SCIENTIST  DISPUTl 

Referee  Finds  Directors  of  Motkl 
Church  Had  No  Powers  Over  [ 
lishing  Society — Suit  Will  Go 
to  Highest  Court 


Peace  With  New  Haven  Printers 

New  Haven,  Conn. — The  trouble  be¬ 
tween  the  printers  and  the  publishers  of 
the  four  New  Haven  daily  papers,  which 
caused  a  brief  suspension  of  the  papers 
a  few  weeks  ago,  is  settled.  The  typo¬ 
graphical  union  has  adopted  a  new 
agreement  with  the  newspapers  by 
which  the  scale  of  pay,  through  a  bonus 
of  $4  a  week  and  the  operation  of  a 
raise  of  $1  due  on  May  1,  is  brought 
up  to  $35  a  week. 


(Special  Correspondence) 

Washington. — Robinson  Crusoe  had 
his  Friday;  Johnson  his  Boswell;  Don 
Quixote  his  Sancho  Panza,  but  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaperdom  has  created  a 
modern  Sir  Galahad,  who  unnassisted 
has  as  his  Holy  Grail  the  abolition  of 
commercial  bribery  and  tipping. 

vV’illiam  Rufus  Scott,  formerly  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  Bureau,  is 
the  individual  whose  vaulting  ambition 
sees  nothing  unusual  in  the  early  aboli¬ 
tion  of  all  forms  of  gratuities.  He  en¬ 
ters  his  inspired  mission  unafraid  and 
alone.  Mr.  Scott  will  publish  The  (Com¬ 
mercial  Bribery  and  Tipping  Review  to 
further  his  “inspired”  campaign — in¬ 
spired,  however,  by  no  one  but  Mr. 
Scott,  for  he  “is  the  sole  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  this  periodical  and  no  one  is 
associated  with  him,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  in  its  management,  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  or  publication.” 

Not  only  will  Mr.  Scott  pay  the  paper- 


Boston. — The  trustees  of  the  Christa 
Science  Publishing  Society  may  not  it 
controlled  by  the  Directors  of  the  Fk 
Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  in  the  opinio: 
of  Judge  Frederic  Dodge,  whose  findii^ 
as  master  in  the  Christian  Science  i 
were  filed  with  the  Supreme  Judidi 
Court  on  March  6.  The  master  ib 
finds  that  the  Directors  had  no  legi 
right  to  remove  John  V.  Dittemore  iron 
their  own  board  or  Lamont  Rowland 
from  the  board  of  trustees. 

As  soon  as  the  master’s  report  las 
filed  the  board  of  directors,  with  then- 
ception  of  Mr.  Dittemore,  issued  a  stan- 
ment  declaring  that  the  fight  was  d« 
ended.  They  said  in  part : 

“In  the  suit  brought  by  the  truste 
of  the  Christian  Science  Publishing  So 
ciety  against  the  directors  of  the  Mothe 
Church  the  master  has  now  filed  a  lo 
port  of  his  findings  and  conclusioii 
Much  of  the  report  is  unfavorable,  be 
it  is  not  a  final  decision;  it  is  subjts 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Co«i 
of  Massachusetts,  first  by  a  single  Je- 
tice  thereof,  and  later  by  the  full  conn 
of  five  Justices.  At  least  some  moiitbi 
are  likely  to  elapse  before  their  y 
decision  can  be  obtained.” 

“The  trust  deed  of  1898,”  the  majB 
says  in  his  findings,  referring  to  Ih 
deed  creating  the  publishing  sodtt; 
trustees,  “seems  to  me  to  contempb* 
a  church  whose  voting  members  wereta 
elect  the  new  members  and  make  its  bj- 
laws,  and  a  publishing  society  in  cl« 
alliance  with,  but  not  under  the  ruleoi, 
the  church  or  its  officers.” 

The  trustees  of  the  publishing  sockt? 
claimed  that  under  their  deed  they  wit 
independent  of  control  by  the  directors 
The  directors  contended  that  under  tbe 
by-laws  and  manual  of  the  Molbc 
Church  they  were  the  supreme  authorit! 
over  all  its  activities. 

The  master  rules  that  at  present  then 
are  two  sets  of  directors  of  the  Christni 
Science  Church,  each  having  the  sa® 
name,  one  constituted  of  a  board  of  fo® 
under  the  deed  of  1892,  and  the  other" 
five  members  acting  under  the  by-h*i 
made  by  the  directors  in  1903  >f® 
“First  Members”  of  the  church  W 
transferred  their  powers  to  the  direfloft 


The  Advertising  Division  of 
waukee  Association  of  Commerce  w 
stage  an  advertising  show  in  Milw»il*  j 
April  7-10,  inclusive. 
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HIO  POLITICALLY 


Whatever  private  opinion  you  may  hold  of  politicians,  by  and  large;  whatever 
opinion  you  may  have  of  either  or  both  big  political  parties,  you  will  agree  that 
politicians,  regardless  of  party  affiliations,  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  wide  between  the 
eyes. 

They  waste  very  little  time  and  energy  upon  non-productive  territory,  and 
confine  their  big  action  to  states  that  really  count. 

Political  wiseacres  regard  Ohio  as  a  pivotal  state — a  state  well  worth  the 
most  intensive  cultivation — for  Ohio  is,  beyond  question,  a  big  result  producer. 

Politicians,  after  all,  are  advertising  men,  selling  an  idea  and  selling  it  quick. 
They  create  impressions  and  turn  those  impressions  into  votes — just  as  other  ad¬ 
vertising  men  create  impressions  and  turn  those  impressions  into  sales. 

Just  as  politicians  centralize  their  efforts  into  certain  defined  territories,  so 
do  they  put  their  big  efforts  into  daily  newspapers. 

They  will  hitch  a  Presidential  candidate  onto  a  candidate  for  Mayor — a  local 
celebrity,  and  the  local  man  will  “carry”  votes  for  the  Presidential  candidate, 
through  strictly  party  lines. 

At  the  same  time  the  Mayoralty  candidate  assimilates  help  from  the  name  of 
the  Presidential  candidate. 

It  is  the  same  brand  of  psychology  that  prompts  the  national  advertiser  to 
hitch  his  name  to  the  name  of  a  local  dealer,  and  hitch  it  through  the  local  daily 
newspaper,  localizing  his  own  name,  and  at  the  same  time  nationalizing  the  local 
dealer,  taking  the  prestige  the  local  man  can  give,  and  giving  the  prestige  the 
nationally  known  product  can  give. 

This  is  done  to  best  advantage  through  local  daily  newspapers. 

Ohio  is  important  politically  and  in  a  business  way.  Local  people  are  impor¬ 
tant  politically  and  in  a  business  way.  Local  daily  newspapers  are  important — 
vitally  important,  politically  and  in  a  business  way. 

This  list  of  Ohio  daily  newspapers  offers  exceptional  advantages.  Important 
territory,  wide  circulation,  unquestioned  influence,  cheerful  and  intelligent  cooper¬ 
ation — and  results.  Not  to  mention  economy. 

Use  them  for  your  business. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

Akron  Beacon  Journal.... 

.(E) 

31,781 

.06 

.06 

Akron  Times . 

.(E) 

21,254 

.035 

.035 

Bellaire  Daily  Leader . 

.(E) 

4,462 

.02 

.0125 

Cambridge  Daily  Jeffersonian(E) 

7,768 

.02 

.02 

Chillicothe  News-Advertiser  (E) 

3,081 

.00714 

.00857 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  5c..(M&S) 

64,598 

.12 

.12 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

(M) 

177,421 

.26 

.26 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

.(S)  205,985 

.30 

.30 

Columbus  Dispatch . . 

•(E) 

75,662 

.13 

.12 

Columbus  Dispatch  . 

.(S) 

70,492 

.13 

.12 

Columbus  (O.)  State  Jour' 

nal  . 

(M) 

53,597 

.10 

.09 

Columbus  (O.)  State  Jour 

' 

nal  . . . . . 

(S) 

28,399 

.10 

.09 

♦Dayton  News . 

.(E) 

35,858 

.085 

.085 

♦Dayton  News  . 

.(S) 

28,904 

.06 

.06 

East  Liverpool  Tribune . . . . 

(M) 

5,829 

.015 

.015 

Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

♦Lima  Daily  News . 

(E&S) 

11,415 

.03 

.025 

Lima  Republican-Gazette  (M&S) 

10,103 

.02 

.02 

Middletown  Journal . 

...(E) 

4,234 

.01143 

.01143 

Newark  American  Tribune.. (E) 

4,234 

.01143 

.01143 

New  Philadelphia  Daily 

Times  . 

...(E) 

4,379 

.0129 

.0129 

Piqua  Call  and  Press-Dis 

patch  . (M&E) 

6,123 

.025 

.025 

♦Springfield  News . 

...(E) 

14,791 

.04 

.04 

♦Springfield  News . 

...(S) 

11,986 

.04 

.04 

Toledo  Blade . 

..(E) 

86,033 

.17 

.15 

Warren  Daily  Chronicle . , 

..(E) 

5,300 

.02 

.02 

•Youngstown  Telegram. . 

..(E) 

20,950 

.05 

.05 

Youngstown  Vindicator.. 

..(E) 

23,654 

.06 

.06 

Youngstown  Vindicator.. 

..(S) 

22,053 

.06 

.06 

■"A.  B.  C.  Report,  October  Ist,  1919. 
Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1919. 
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EDI 

SPACE  VALUES  AND  NEWSPRINT 

HE  acute  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the 
newsprint  market — conditions  from  which 

there  is  no  immediate  relief  in  sight — have 
given  newspaper  space  new  value.  The  fear  and 
distrust  that  is  now  fairly  general  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  world  will  continue  just  so  long  as  the 
present  spot  market  continues  and  it  will  continue 
just  so  long  as  publishers  continue  to  bid  against 
each  other  for  excess  tonnage.  The  first  measure 
of  relief  will  come  naturally  when  newspaper  mak¬ 
ers.  no  matter  under  what  department  head  they 
work,  come  to  a  full  realization  of  the  true  value  of 
a  line  of  type. 

This  realization  will  do  more  to  overcome  present 
newsprint  emergencies  than  Congressional  action, 
joint  meetings  of  publishers  and  resolutions.  Two 
classes  of  individuals  and  institutions  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  fully  awake  to  the  true  value  of  newspaper 
space. 

One  class  comes  under  the  head  of  advertiser. 

The  members  are  legion  and  the  number  is  growing. 

They  are  flooding  every  newspaper  office  in  America 
and  are  entirely  responsible  for  the  present  golden 
harvest.  With  some  exceptions  they  are  doing  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  business  basis.  A  greater  number  have 
met  increases  in  advertising  rates  than  can  be  taken 
care  of.  This  is  the  golden  age  of  advertising  and 
today  there  is  no  place  for  the  newspaper  that  has 
not  adjusted  its  relations  with  the  advertiser  on  a 
straight  business  basis. 

-All  members  of  the  other  class  come  under  the 
head  of  publicity.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  members  make  automobiles,  promote  privately 
controlled  charities,  play  baseball,  own  girl  shows 
or  motion  pictures,  are  candidates  for  public  office  or 
manufacture  a  breakfast  food.  Where  there  are 
tens  of  the  first  class  there  are  hundreds  of  the 
second.  Their  only  interest  is  their  own  private 
business.  They  have  a  full  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  a  newspaper  line  and  they  pay  handsomely  for 
it,  but  none  of  their  dollars  find  their  way  into  the 
coffers  of  newspapers — from  which  the  pay  for 
newsprint,  composition,  news,  features  and  distribu¬ 
tions  must  come.  They  cheat  the  news  column  by 
stealing  news  space;  what  they  give  has  no  news 
value,  because  basically  it  is  propaganda  and  propa¬ 
ganda  is  never  dependable. 

If  one  line  of  space  in  a  newspaper  is  w'orth 
twenty  cents  to  an  advertiser,  then,  in  justice  to 
your  circulation  department  and  faith  of  your  read¬ 
ers — which  means  goodwill  and  trust,  both  necessary 
to  your  future  welfare  and  continued  financial  suc¬ 
cess — you  should  put  a  value  on  your  news  columns 
that  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  material  that 
should  go  into  one  class  to  overflow  into  the  other. 

In  discriminating,  you  have  two  factors  to  con¬ 
sider.  First,  the  people  who  buy  your  newspaper 
and  make  possible  the  second,  the  advertiser  whe 
appreciates  your  business  value  to  him  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  you  a  fair  profit  for  the  service  you 
render. 

Each  day  the  newspapers  of  America  are  being 
cheated  out  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  readers  of 
newspapers  are  being  cheated  out  of  news  for  which 
they  buy  your  paper  and  which  they  trust  you  to 
give  them.  The  day  of  selling  advertising  space 
on  the  strength  of  an  editorial  boost  has  passed. 

The  merit  of  advertising  has  been  proven  and  it 
needs  no  premium.  The  advertising  solicitor  who 
cannot  sell  your  space  on  its  merits  alone  is  not 
worth  one-tenth  of  what  you  are  paying  him. 

Some  of  the  largest  national  advertisers  in  the 
automobile  industrv’  have  already  realized  that 
“back-patting,”  “puffs"  and  “boosts”  appealing  only 
to  individual  vanities,  are  worthless  from  a  business 
standpoint,  and  are  poor  reading  matter  to  be  next 
to  because  they  no  longer  hold  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

In  other  words,  the  reader  has  sensed  the  fact. 

Is  free  publicity  and  propaganda,  without  news 
value,  going  to  continue  to  find  a  place  in  the  news 
columns  of  newspapers  in  the  light  of  these  known 
facts? 

We  think  not.  Wise  newspaper  publishers  have 
already  called  a  halt.  Others  must  if  they  wish  to 
stay  in  the  race.  This  is  every  newspaper’s  first 
duty  in  the  conservation  of  newsprint  for  the  good 
of  all.  The  space-grabbers  must  go — they  are  suck¬ 


ing  life-blood  from  journalism,  healthy  blood  of 
reader-trust  and  confidence ;  financial  reward  in  ad- 
vertising  space  bought  and  paid  for. 


MASSACHUSETTS  COMPLETES  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  SURVEY 

The  mercantile  advantages,  merchandising  possi¬ 
bilities,  natural  resources  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  of  every  city  in  Massachusetts  having  a 
daily  newspaper  are  visualized  this  week  in  part  two 
for  the  information  of  the  national  advertiser,  agent 
and  space  buyer. 

Here  we  have  a  map  of  Boston  and  a  two-page 
map  of  Massachusetts,  showing  by  a  system  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  borders  the  natural  market  areas  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  its  Metropolitan  district,  and  the  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  State, — an  invaluable  aid  to 
the  distributor. 

This  survey  represents  conscientious  effort  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  adequately  to  present  the  basic 
facts  and  data  of  one  of  the  greatest  producing 
States  in  the  Union. 

These  standardized  data  make  it  possible  to  com¬ 
pare  same  sized  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
and  with  other  New  England  States  that  have  been 
surveyed  by  Editor  &  Publisher — namely,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Every  page  of  the  48-page  section  is  a  mine  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  manufacturer  seeking  markets. 
Here  we  have  the  people,  the  schools,  the  incomes 
and  living  conditions  and  spending  capacities  and 
other  State  and  city  characteristics. 

The  key  to  it  all  is  the  daily  newspaper  with  its 
ability  and  capacity  to  lift  the  merchandise  from  the 
jobber  and  dealer  and  place  it  in  the  homes  of  the 
consumer. 

Thirty-nine  cities  and  sixty-seven  newspapers  are 
represented.  Needless  to  say  it  is  near  100  per 
cent — the  goal  of  all  Editor  &  Publisher  achieve¬ 
ments  and  by  all  odds  the  most  comprehensive 
analysis  of  markets  ever  made  for  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  agent. 


p  OVERNOR  HENRY  J.  ALLEN’S  appointment 
'^of  the  Honorable  Clyde  M.  Reed,  owner  of  the 
Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun,  to  the  newly  created  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations,  for  the  State  of  Kansas,  is  a 
well  deserved  recognition  of  his  ability  and  capacity 
for  delving  deep  into  the  psychology  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  This  court  and  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Reed 
will  be  much  in  the  public  eye  during  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign,  if  we  mistake  not. 


An  Illinois  court  has  upheld  the  right  of  the  press 
to  print  all  court  news.  It  even  ruled  that 
it  is  not  libel  to  publish  testimony  no  matter  how 
damaging  it  may  be  nor  what  the  final  outcome  is 
in  the  case  on  trial.  There  is  still  hope.  Court  hand¬ 
outs  were  not  even  suggested. 
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A  BLOW  TO  UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 

HE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  hu 
ruled  that  resale  price  fixing  by  manufacturers 
is  illegal  under  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law 
At  the  death  few  of  the  fathers  of  the  practice  were 
present  to  defend  it. 

Resale  price-fixing  was  an  unsound  theory  of 
business  and  has  been  so  proven.  A  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  hardly  necessary  to  fix  its  status. 
The  first  persons  to  break  from  it  were  the  manu- 
facturers  themselves  when  the  price  trend  on  com¬ 
modities  was  upward. 

Resale  price-fixing  was  unfair  to  hundreds  of  r^ 
tailers  liecause,  in  some  instances,  only  the  price  to 
the  public  was  fixed  and  not  the  price  to  dealers.  .\ 
fine  distinction  was  drawn  in  many  cases  between 
dealers  and  so-called  distributors  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  scale  of  prices  differed  accordingly. 

Resale  price-fixing  was  unfair  to  the  public  l)^ 
cause  it  demanded  an  extra  toll  when  prices  were 
down  and  was  ignored  when  prices  were  up. 

Price-fixing  was  never  anything  but  an  impractical 
business  theory  at  best.  It  was  contrary  to  the  best 
interest  of  ‘trade  in  as  much  as  it  prevented  com¬ 
petition.  Under  its  blight  newspapers  suffered,  for 
open  competition  in  this  century  means  newspaper 
advertising. 


BEWARE  OF  THE  CYCLONE 

The  extent  to  which  the  press  of  America  may 
be  regulated  if  encroachments  upon  its  liber¬ 
ties  are  countenanced  by  those  who  should  be 
its  courageous  and  uncompromising  champions  was 
very  clearly  indicated  this  week  by  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  in  the  New  York  Legislature  making  it 
illegal  to  put  a  headline  of  more  than  one  column  in 
width  over  the  report  of  a  murder  or  murder  trial. 

This  bill  would  limit  heads  to  36-point  type  and 
for  violation  of  its  various  sections  provides  penalties 
that  range  from  a  $1,000  fine  to  a  jail  sentence  and 
reaches  all  persons  concerned  in  bringing  the  facts 
to  the  attention  of  a  public  that  is  willing  at  times  to 
battle  for  newspapers  making  the  loudest  type  appeal. 

It  seems  entirely  fair  to  assume,  in  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Chenango — Assemblyman  Bert  Lord — who  intro¬ 
duced  the  measure  is  not  familiar  with  the  Constittu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  as  it  was  written  and 
interpreted  in.  1791, 

The  Lord  measure  is  unimportant  in  itself.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  indicative  of  the  cyclone  of  fool  measures 
that  would  be  up  for  consideration  in  Congress  and 
the  legislatures  of  each  state  if  the  publishers  were 
to  admit  their  inability  to  run  their  own  business. 


CHARLES  R.  WOODWARD  was  to  the  field  of 
special  newspaper  representation  just  what  Wil¬ 
liam  Woodhead  was  to  the  .Associated  Clubs— a  vital 
force — clean,  upright,  able,  dependable,  honest  and 
truthful.  He  found  early  in  his  career  that  the  short 
cut  to  success  in  his  chosen  field  was  confidence- 
confidence  of  his  advertisers  and  agents  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  publishers.  He  won  that  confidence  by 
square  dealing  and  honorable  conduct.  Literally, 
thousands  in  the  national  newspaper  and  magazine 
fields  mourn  his  passing  and  extend  heartfelt  con¬ 
dolences  to  his  widow  and  his  brother,  the  beloved 
John  B.  Woodward. 


WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST’S  dinner 
party  to  some  of  his  newspaper  executiyei 
at  his  home  recently,  a  group  photograph  of  which 
appeared  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  W 
last,  occasioned  much  speculation  by  newspaper  men 
and  advertisers  as  to  the  amount  of  the  weekly  pay" 
roll  check  for  the  forty  executives  who  were  guestt 
on  that  occasion.  One  big  executive  estimated 
roughly  that  the  salaries  would  average  more  than 
$5(X)  per  week  per  executive,  say  $20,(XX)  per  week 
or  more  than  $1,(XX),000  per  year.  This,  he  thought, 
was  a  very  conservative  estimate. 


The  German  people  were  prepared  for  the  Great 
War  through  years  of  dishonest  propaganda  car¬ 
ried  on  by  government  press  agents  in  the  (]ermM 
press.  What  is  the  final  goal  of  the  gentlemen  wi® 
press  handouts  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 


Editor  &  Publiiher 
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PERSONAL 

Governor  Henry  J.  Alien  of 
Kansas,  editor  of  the  Wichita  Bea¬ 
ton,  was  a  vistor  in  New  i’ork  during 
tlie’past  week.  In  answer  to  questions 
as  to  whether  he  had  withdrawn  from 
the  race  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination,  he  explained  that  he 
jever  had  been  in  the  contest  and  had 
no  time  for  politics. 

E.  E.  Mcjimsey,  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Republican,  is  a 
leading  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Governor  of  Missouri. 

F.  F.  Palavacini,  publisher  of  the 
Mexico  City  Universal,  has  accepted 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
Mexican  Senate.  Elections  are  held 
in  July. 

Captain  Walton  Opie,  who  prior  to 
the  war  was  associated  with  his 
brother.  Major  H.  L.  Opie,  in  pub¬ 
lishing  tbe  Staunton  (Va.)  Evening 
and  Morning  Leader,  recently  re¬ 
signed  his  commission  in  the  regular 
army  and  is  now  city  editor  of  the 
Xews-Leader,  a  recent  consolidation 
of  the  Morning  Leader  and  the  News. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Harding,  editor 
oi  the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star,  arrived  in 
Houston  last  week  for  tour  of  Texas. 

It  is  said  that  he  is  the  first  candidate 
for  a  Presidential  nomination  who  has 
included  Texas  in  a  speech-making 
circuit. 

Herbert  N.  Smith,  Western  head  of 
the  Department  of  Publicity  of  the  Pres- 
hyterian-  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  has 
ban  placed  in  charge  of  the  national 
publicity  campaign  for  the  $19,000.(X)0 
Presbyterian  drive. 

William  N.  Hardy,  who  has  been  staff 
correspondent  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
in  New  York  for  14  months,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  executive  position  with  Her¬ 
man  Suter,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Herald.  Before  coming  to 
New  York,  Mr.  Hardy  was  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Free  Press  and 
previously  had  been  reporter,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  copy  reader  and  managing  editor 
of  Massachusetts  dailies,  including  four 
years  on  the  Boston  Post. 

■Arthur  Hawkes  bus  succeeded  Albert 
E.  S.  Smyihe  as  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  Toronto  W'orld. 

W.  H.  Stewart,  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Sunday  World,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Detroit  Journal.  He  is  succeeded  by 
W.  E.  Choate,  formerly  news  editor  of 
the  defunct  Toronto  Times. 

Thomas  Rees,  publisher  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Illinois)  State  Register,  is  spending 
a  month  at  St.  Augustine  and  other 
points  in  Florida.  He  is  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Rees. 

S.  Leigh  Call,  managing  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Illinois)  Slate  Journal,  has 
gone  to  Florida  for  his  health,  having 
been  threatened  with  a  nervous  break¬ 
down. 

Peter  King,  managing  editor  of  the 
Canton  Times,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
Chinese  newspapermen  in  the  Oriental 
Republic,  has  arrived  in  Seattle,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Dr.  Tehyl,  Hsieh,  a  prominent 
Chinese  diplomat.  They  are  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  this  country  with  regard  to  the 
Chinese  labor  situation. 

Alfonso  Johnson,  formerly  business 
manager  of  the  Japan  .Advertiser,  Tokyo, 
has  been  appointed  United  States  Trade 
Commissioner  and  will  be  attached  to 
the  office  of  the  Commercial  Attache 
with  offices  at  the  American  Embassy, 
Tokyo.  Vaughn  Bryant  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Bryant,  like  Mr. 


Johnson,  is  a  graduate  of  the  school  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

A.  Schaefer,  who  has  been  business 
manager  of  the  Peoria  (111.)  Evening 
Journal  and  Morning  Transcript,  has 
become  advertising  manager  for  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Morning  Ledger.  Mr. 
Schaefer  has  been  connected  with  the 
Pindell  publications  for  the  past  fifteen 
years. 

Forrest  R.  Geneva  has  succeeded  C. 
C.  Norris,  Jr.,  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Capital.  He 
has  not  been  connected  with  daily  news¬ 
papers  recently,  but  was  formerly  with 
the  Capital,  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  the  Winnipeg  Tribune. 

Van  Horton  has  been  appointed  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  Capital.  Mr.  Horton  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  to  Harold  A.  Holmes,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Peoples  Popular  Monthly 
and  prior  to  that  was  in  the  Register  and 
Tribune  advertising  department. 

WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

Maxton  R.  Davies,  formerly  with  the 
Dunlap-Ward  Advertising  agency’s  De¬ 
troit  office,  has  been  elected  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Fidelity  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Cleveland. 

Charles  E.  Couche,  president  of  the 
Couche  .Advertising  Agency,  of  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
east. 

Emory  L.  King  has  l>een  appointed 
assistant  advertising  director  of  the  .Al¬ 
addin  Company,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  which 
has  just  opened  territorial  sales  offices 
and  mills  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Hattiesburg. 
Miss.,  and  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Mr.  King 
has  been  associated  recently  with  the 
Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  Detroit. 

Miss  .Alice  C.  Lindeberg,  formerly 
eastern  manager  of  Carpenter  &  Co., 
now  treasurer  of  the  same  concern,  has 
returned  to  the  Chicago  office  after  a 
month  in  New  York  assisting  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  office,  which  hereafter 
will  be  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Willard  E.  Carpenter,  president. 

Stanley  E.  Gunnison.  Brooklyn  adver 
tising  man,  was  elected  vice-president  o' 
the  St.  Lawrence  County  Club  at  its  an¬ 
nual  dinner  last  week.  He  is  a  brother 
of  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Brooklyn  Fagle. 

E.  M.  Covington,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner  in  the  West, 
will  be  sent  East  to  work  with  Wilbur 
.Arthut,  in  charge  of  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer’s  Eastern  office. 

John  D.  Mitchell  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  United  Press  in  New 
't'ork  to  become  office  manager  of  the 
C.  Brewer  Smith  .-Agency  in  Boston.  He 
will  also  edit  house  organs  for  the 
agency’s  clients.  For  ten  years  Mr.  Mit¬ 
chell  was  with  the  .-Associated  Press,  in 
Boston,  Providence  and  New  Y’ork,  and 
be  has  also  been  on  various  Boston  pap¬ 
ers  as  reporter,  copy  editor  and  city 
editor. 

.Agnes  Carroll  Hayward,  former  food 
expert,  copywriter  and  member  of  plan 
department  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company’s  Chicago  office,  has  opened 
offices  at  6  North  Michigan  .Avenue, 
Chicago,  offering  service  to  advertisers 
and  agencies  on  food  and  women’s  ac¬ 
counts.  Mrs.  Hayward  is  chairman  of 
the  membership  committee  of  the 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  Chicago. 

j’.  Vincent  Corrigan,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  publicity  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Trust  Company  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  business  manager  of  Gas  and 
Spark,  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  also  re¬ 
signed  as  secretary  of  the  Valley  Trust 
Gub,  and  the  chairmanship  of  the 


GUY  DAVIS  IN  CHICAGO 
FOR  AD  BUREAU 


FGUY'  DAVIS,  formerly  Chicago 
•  representative  of  the  L.  H.  Crall 
Company,  has  been  appointed  Western 
manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  841-842 
Marquette  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Davis  will  report 
for  duty  at  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau’s 
New  York  office 
about  March  15, 

I--.  Cev  Dav.s  ‘  ^  e 

charge  m  Chicago^ 
about  March  25. 

He  is  well  known  among  publishing 
and  advertising  interests  of  the  Middle 
West  and  is  now  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Representatives’  Association  oi 
Chicago  and  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Departmental,  .Advertising  Council,  Chi¬ 
cago  Commerce  .Association.  .As  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Representatives’  Association, 
he  has  served  as  advisory  member  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bureau 
of  advertising. 


publicity  committee  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chapter  of  the  .American  Institute  of 
Banking.  Charles  Miller  Jr.,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Junior  Advertising 
Club  will  succeed  Mr.  Corrigan  as 
president. 

I.  Isaacson,  formerly  connected  with 
the  automobile  advertising  department 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  has 
joined  the  F'riend  Advertising  .Agency, 
New'  A’ork. 

Clifford  .Arrick  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  .Arrick  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  since  1912 
as  publicity  manager  for  the  Central 
Group  of  Bell  Telephone  Companies. 

C.  W.  Hungerford.  former  editor  of 
the  Calumet  (Mich.)  Mining  Gazette, 
has  been  appointed  publicity  manager 
of  the  Michigan  State  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany. 


Harry  P.  Breitenbach,  recently  niatia- 
ger  Gt  tb«  J.  Walter  Thompson  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Detroit,  has  opened  an 
office  at  912-915  Kresge  building,  De¬ 
troit,  as  advertising  and  sales  counsel. 

Fred  Woodruff,  J.  B.  Mills  and  L.  B. 
Dudley  are  waging  spirited  campaigns 
for  election  as  president  of  the  Detroit 
.Adcraft  club.  The  election  takes  place 
at  the  March  meeting. 

H.  B.  Boulden,  Detroit  advertising 
man,  was  elected  president  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  class  of  the  Detroit  .Adcraft  club 
last  week.  Other  officers  are  first  vice- 
president,  J.  D.  Collins,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  second  vice-president,  Hal 
Repaid. 

F.  P,  GLASS  RETIRES  APRIL  3 

Leaving  Birmingham  News  After  10 
Years  as  Editor 

Frank  P.  Glass  on  April  3  will  retire 
from  the  Birmingham  (.Ala.)  News,  of 
which  he  has  been  editor-in-chief  and 
part  owner  since  1910.  Mr.  Glass,  who 
is  president  of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  declined  to 
make  any  statement  about  his  plans 
when  he  was  in  New  York  attending  the 
.A.  N.  P.  A.  directors’  and  paper  com¬ 
mittee's  meeting  during  the  past  week, 
but  from,  other  sources  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  ha.s  confirmed  the  information. 

Victor  Hanson,  publisher  of  the  News, 
was  in  New  York  Thursday,  but  made 
no  announcement  as  to  the  News’  fu¬ 
ture  ownership  and  editorial  manage¬ 
ment. 

FORT  WORTH  MARKET  SURVEY 

Star-Telegram  Issues  Unusual  Book  on 
Field  It  Covers 

The  Texas  market  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  Fort  Worth  district  is  set  forth 
in  detail,  in  a  manner  that  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  hurried  reader  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  final  results,  in  a  book  just 
issued  by  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 

The  title  page  carries  a  by-line  “Fort 
Worth  With  a  Billion  Dollar  Territory 
.All  Its  Own”  and  the  contents  include 
text  matter  and  maps  backing  that  claim. 
The  presentation  is  unusually  attractive. 
The  book  will  undoubtedly  find  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  the  files  of  all  space 
buyers  and  will  stand  as  a  tribute  to  the 
enterprise  of  A.  L.  Shuman,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Star-Telegram. 


Fact^f  about  the  Ha^skin  Service 

.  —n- 

ITKe  MiaLuni  Herald  has 
5i<^rved  a.  coritract  for 
the  HasKiri  5erv’ice  for 
or\e.  year 

This  revaKes  it  possible- 
for  it  to  distribute  Free 
to  its  readers  mariy 
useful  bulletins 

Frederic  3  H'a.-sVAiri 
WasKintJton.  D  C  will 
,  tell  you  the  price-  and 

I  plan  For  your  paper 
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UNDERWOOD  PROPOSAL 
DYING  IN  HOUSE 


EDGAR  M.  ALEXANDER,  SUN 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


UnleM  Sponsors  for  Opening  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Crown  Lands  Speak  Up, 
State  Department  Opposition 
WUl  Prerail 


■p*  M.  XLEXAXUER  has  been  ap- 
pointed  advcrtisint;  director  of 
both  the  Sun  and  New  York 
Herald  and  the 

S  Evening  S  u  n. 

Mr.  -Me.xander 
has  served  on 
each  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at 
different  times 
during  re  c  e  n  t 
months  and  is 
now  made  ad¬ 
vertising  director 
of  both.  He  was 
until  last  fall  on 
the  advertising 
staff  of  the  New 
York  Tribune, 
resigning  to  take 
charge  of  the  Evening  Sun's  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 


[by  telegraph ] 

W.ssnixcTON,  D.  C.,  Mar.  11. — The 
resolution  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  confer  with  officials 
of  the  Canadian  Government  relative 
to  the  restrictive  orders  placed  on  the 
export  of  wood  to  the  United  States 
will  die  in  the  House  Committee,  unless 
some  one  “fathers  the  baby,”  according 
to  Representative  Stephen  G.  Porter, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  .Affairs. 

Since  officials  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  appeared  before  the  committee  on 
Tuesday  to  protest  against  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  measure,  no  one  has  asked 
to  be  heard  in  its  behalf,  Mr.  Porter 
said. 

“We  are  glad  to  hear  anyone  who  is 
in  favor  of  the  measure,”  explained  Mr. 
Porter,  “but  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
committee  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  find 
someone  to  further  it.  Unless  someone 
fathers  the  baby  the  bills  will  die  a 
natural  death  in  the  committee.” 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  the  last  week  of  February  and  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
March  1. 

It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  by  the  President  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  orders  for  restricting  the  ex¬ 
port  of  pulp  wood  in  view  of  seeking 
their  cancellation.  It  further  provides 
that  in  the  event  the  commission  does 
nut  succeed  in  this  that  it  investigate 
to  report  what  action  should  be  taken 
by  Congress  in  securing  this.  The  ob¬ 
jection  of  the  officials  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  it  was  said,  is  based  on  the 
ground  that  such  action  is  likely  to  in¬ 
jure  the  friendly  relations  between  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States. 

Frank  P.  Glass,  president  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  conferred  with  Mr.  Porter  this 
afternoon  to  urge  that  the  committee 
take  some  action  on  the  matter. 

Following  the  meeting,  Mr.  Porter 
.said  that  Mr.  Glass  did  not  care  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  committee  but  added 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing  for  anyone  who  wanted  to  sponsor 
the  bill. 


It  was  science 
applied  to  ag¬ 
riculture, — 
not  main  force 
and  the  luck 
of  i snorance^ 
that  brought 
Iowa  UP  to 
nearly  a  BIL¬ 
LION  DOL¬ 
LARS  annual 
income  from 
farm  crops. 

It  was  not  LUCK 
but  wisdom  that 
increased  thesav- 
ings  bank  ac¬ 
counts  to  the  un¬ 
paralleled  num¬ 
ber  of  750,000  in 
a  population  of 
about  three  times 
that  number. 


Apply  this 
thought  to 
your  adver¬ 
tising;  ap¬ 
peal  to  the 
intelligence 
of  Iowa 
buyers; 
publish  in 
the  daily 
newspap¬ 
ers  your 
reasons  why  they  should 
ask  for  your  goods. 

If  you  have  a  “reason”  tell  it  to 
them,  and  use  the  dailies  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  economical, 
effective  means  of  publicity. 


E.  M.  Alexander 


discussed  at  a  meeting  today  at  the 
New  York  .Advertising  Club.  .Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  meeting,  which  will  be  at¬ 
tended  by  representatives  of  Latin 
.\merican  newspapers,  are  under  the 
direction  of  John  Barrett,  chairman  of 
the  Pan-.^merican  convention,  and  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Houston. 


Would  Undermine  Freedom 
of  Press 


WILL  SUPPLY  OLD  CUSTOMERS 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  13,  1920 
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GATHERED  AT  RANDOM 


speaking  of  gloom,  the  Youngstown 

0)  Vindicator  runs  the  stock  market 

Dm* 

*  *  * 

Stuff  That  Travels 

"She  wore  a  traveling  bouquet  of 
yf^pened  brides’  roses.” — Roanoke 
(Vi)  Times. 

'  '  *  *  ♦ 

\  few  days  ago  the  United  Press  car- 
a  story  on  the  unofficial  convention 
(1  Democratic  women  at  Albany  signed 
bf  H.  D.  Jacobs.  There  were  several 
fjlows  on  the  story  and  in  relaying 
^  west  L.  T.  Heatley  of  the  New 
York  wire  desk  slugged  them : 

add  JACOBS  WOMEN  ALBANY. 

"Jake”  is  married. 

s  «  * 

How  Time  Flies 

“He  is  222  years  old.” — New  York 
Eming  Sun. 

'She  was  married  to  her  husband  on 
lunary  15,  1017,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dity  have  no  children.” — New  York 
Erening  Telegram. 


FROM  THE  MEMO  PAD 

By  Max  E.  Feckler 

Perhaps  the  closest  rival  of  the 
supremely  good  ad  is  the  supreme¬ 
ly  bad  one.  Even  experts  confuse 
the  two. 

s  s  * 

Here's  to  the  “Genius  of  Anon¬ 
ymity”  who  put  romance  into  ball 
bearings !  And  to  that  other 
genius  who  took  it  out  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  ! 

s  s  s 

Oscar  Wilde  said :  “The  ancient 
historians  gave  us  delightful  Ac¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  fact ;  the  mod¬ 
em  novelist  presents  us  with  dull 
facts  under  the  guise  of  fiction.” 
This  is  the  history  of  advertising. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Copywriters  are  born.  But, 
take  it  from  any  copy-chief,  few 
of  them  are  born  copy-writers. 
m  * 

Describing  how  long  a  product 
lasts  is  much  easier  than  describ¬ 
ing  how  a  product  lasts  longest. 


We’ll  Say  It  la 

Jeffekson  City,  Mo. — The  efficient 
“nose  for  booze”  of  John  Slater,  Afro- 
.\merican  expert  of  janitor  service  at 
the  Capital-News  office,  while  sweeping 
I  the  sidewalk  the  other  morning,  dis- 
I  covered  a  familiar  smell, 
i  “I  sho  smell  whisky,”  declared  John 
i  to  his  co-worker. 

i  “So  does  I,’’  replied  the  other,  and 
I  both  smacked  their  lips  as  they  had 
I  visions  of  “hot  toddies”  when  the  smell 
[  pew  stronger. 

I  Investigation  developed  the  smell 
I  came  from  the  radiator  of  a  motor 
;  car  whose  owner  was  using  alcohol  to 
keep  the  water  from  freezing. 

“Ain’t  dat  hell,”  both  remarked  as 
they  turned  back  to  work. 

*  V  V 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  com¬ 
peting  weekly  papers  in  a  little  town. 
The  editor  of  one  spent  his  time  com- 
P*fing  his  front  page,  his  editorials,  his 
•dvertising  columns,  his  makeup  with 
•eaker,  less  successful  papers.  Two 
years  ago  he  failed  and  had  to  sell  out. 

The  editor  of  the  other  spent  his  time 
comparing  his  paper  with  the  dailies  and 
Je  stronger  newspapers  of  his  state. 
Two  years  ago  he  bought  out  his  rival. 
Now  he  runs  a  daily  and  has  no  compe¬ 
tition— The  Washington  Newspaper. 


Overcrowding  of  Great  Industry 
Threatened 

Bide  Dudley.  High-Chronicler  of  the  gems 
produced  by  ihe  minds  of  master  space  grab¬ 
bers,  many  times  annually  causes  us  to  part 
with  from  $3  per,  up — yes,  we  buy  our  tick¬ 
ets.  On  the  whole  we  would  say  the  score 
under  good  and  bad.  re.spectively,  is  even. 

Bide  stands  high,  very  high  in  our  jour¬ 
nalistic  estimation,  as  it  were.  If  we  had  our 
way  we  would  nominate  and  elect  him  Chief- 
instructor-in-the-Use-of-the-Blue-Pencil  and  send 
him  out  on  a  lecture  tour  that  Would  include 
all  the  towns  in  the  Land  of  Many  News¬ 
papers. 

Now,  you  cannot  wonder  that  we  weep! 
We  must — our  duty  becomes  sad.  In  behalf 
of  the  Koyal  Order  of  Space  Grabbers  (no 
benefit*),  we  must  protest  against  the  propa¬ 
ganda  that  he  is  scattering  to  lower  press 
agenting  to  the  thought  sphere  of  A.  B.’s, 
M.  A.’s,  Ph.D.s  and  D.D.’s. 

Think  of  it.  Bide  Dudley  says  that  at 
least  one  press  agent  of  a  Broadway  show 
has  been  approached  on  the  question  of  de¬ 
livering  a  series  of  lectures  before  the  classes 
of  the  new  Department  of'  Press  Agenting  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Art,  art  thou  not  going  too  far — far 
too  far — we  ask  you? 

Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Space 
Grabbers  (N.  B.)  is  this  fair?  What  is  to 
become  of  the  gentle  and  retiring  members 
of  the  order  who  have  given  their  entire 
lives  to  their  noble  work  of  framing  divorces, 
gem  robberies,  triple  marriages,  poverty,  char¬ 
ity,  new  fa.shions  and  “M-y  C-o-u-n-t-r-y-y-y  ?” 

Are  they  to  lose  their  artful  pull?  Are 
we  going  to  remain  idle  while  the  great  insti¬ 
tution  of  space  grabbing  is  in  danger?  Are 
we  going  to  lower  press  agenting  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  school  teaching  and  beggar  its  hon¬ 
ored  followers  as  hank  presidents  and  the 
heads  of  trusts  have  been  beggared  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  past? 

Have  we  so  far  lost  our  faith  in  the  great 
constitution  of  the  United  States  that  we  are 
going  to  permit  any  university  to  turn  out 
men  and  women  wholesale  to  encroach  upon 
the  inherent  liberty  of  the  first  pages  and 
most  of  those  in  the  inside  now  held  justly, 
smilingly  and  free  by  the  high  minded  and 
lofty  members  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Space 
Grabbers  (n.  b.)? 

Never!  We  repeat,  never! 

We  grant  you.  Bide,  that  if  the  number  of 
press  agents  were  increased  at  the  rapid  pace 
that  universities  are  in  the  habit  of  turning 
out  the  finished  product,  the  newspapers  would 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  text  space  that 
is  now  reserved  exclu-sively  for  straight  news, 
and  reporters  would  have  nothing  to  do — abso¬ 
lutely  nothing,  since  Hesse’s  is  closed. 

Stop  this.  Bide!  We  beg  of  you. 

V  V  V 

They  Age  Fast  in  Brooklyn 

He  came  to  Chicago  from  Brooklyn 
where  he  was  born,  when  ten  years  old. 
— Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

They  Prayed  for  Rain 

Trenton,  N.  J. — Three  local  news¬ 
paper  makers  felt  the  arm  of  the 
law  a  few  days  ago  when  they  neglected 
to  clear  the  snow  from  the  sidewalks 
•n  front  of  their  homes.  Thomas  F. 
Waldron  and  John  H.  Sines,  associate 
editors  of  the  Times,  made  explanations 
good  enough  to  win  clemency,  but 
Charles  H.  Baker,  managing  editor  of 
the  State  Gazette,  made  no  defense  and 
paid  a  $2  fine. 

s>  V  * 

Where  Sports  Lead 

Seattle,  Wash. — Commenting  upon 
the  suggestion  of  Senator  Knute  Nelson 
that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  news¬ 
print  if  the  newspapers  would  eliminate 
the  sport  pages,  the  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer  declared  that  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,  if  called  upon  to  choose  between 
congressional  speeches  and  sporting 
news,  sp6rts  would  get  the  decision. 
“While  Congress  is  thinking  up  other 
methods  by  which  the  country  can  econ¬ 
omize  in  the  use  of  white  paper  tons  of 
printed  speeches  and  of  departmental 
publicity  will  continue  to  come  from 
Washington  as  in  times  -past,”  continues 
the  “P.-I.” 

*  V  * 

Reasonable  Demand 

Wanted — Girl  to  answer  ’phone  one 
day  in  week.  H.  K.  K.,  Box  341. — 
New  Orleans  Picayune. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois  occupies  relatively  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  middle  west  that  New  York  occu¬ 
pies  in  the  east. 

Everything  radiates  from  Illinois,  every¬ 
one  eventually  goes  to  Illinois. 

Chicago,  the  second  city  in  the  country, 
sets  a  pace  fast  and  furious — and  surround¬ 
ing  towns  keep  up  that  pace  pretty  well. 

Illinois  is  up  and  doing.  Illinois  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  state.  Illinois  is  a  rich  state.  Rich 
in  natural  resources  and  equally  rich  in 
spirit — eager,  energetic,  progressive. 

These  Illinois  daily  newspapers,  covering 
the  livest,  most  progressive  hustling  com¬ 
munities  in  this  wonderful  state,  carry  your 
message  swiftly,  surely  and  effectively  to  the 
people  who  live  close  to  the  next  minute. 

Localized  advertising  throughout  Illinois 
cities  puts  sales  over  big  and  quick. 

Study  this  list.  Realize  what  you  can  do 
in  the  way  of  circulation  and  rate  and  put 
your  advertising  and  your  faith  in  Illinois 
daily  newspapers. 


Rate  for  Rate  for 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

*Champaign  Daily  News-Gazette. 

.  (E)  9,568 

.015 

.015 

Chicago  American . 

.(E)  339,721 

.60 

.60 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner . 

.(M)  312,862 

.38 

.31 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner  . . 

..(S)  594,287 

.53 

.46 

Chicago  Daily  Journal . 

.(E)  115,932 

.22 

.18 

(Chicago  Daily  News . 

.(E)  373,000 

.48 

.48 

Chicago  Evening  Post . 

.  (E)  51,327 

.25 

.12 

(Danville  Press . 

.  (M)  10,856 

.025 

.025 

Moline  Dispatch . 

.  (E)  10,133 

.035 

.035 

Peoria  Journal  Transcript . (M&E)  32,964 

.09 

.055 

Peoria  Star  . 

.  (E)  22,364 

.05 

.04 

*Rock  Island  Argus . 

.  (E)  7,881 

.03 

.03 

Sterling  Gazette . 

.  (E)  5,085 

.025 

.025 

Total  Circulation . 

....1,881,701 

$2.56 

$2.28 

Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1919. 

*A.  B.  C.  Report,  October  1st,  1919. 
tPublisher’s  Statement. 

(Publisher’s  Sworn  Statement,  January  1st,  1920. 
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JOBBERS  ARE  BLAMED 
FOR  HIGH  PRICES 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 

tjii  if  so,  the  demand  for  newsprint  paper 
will  continue  to  press  closely  upon  produc¬ 
tion." 

The  mill's  price  for  April,  May  and 
June  of  five  cents  proves  that  the  jobber 
is  the  cause  of  the  present  “auction 
market.’’  If  the  mills  continue  to  sell 
the  joblier  their  surplus  print,  which  is 
not  under  contract,  atui  permit  him  to 


maiiuucturer,  there  would  have  been 
much  less  strife  between  the  publisher 
and  manufacturer. 

This  “row”  has  taught  both  parties 
that  greater  results  can  be  obtained 
through  harmony  and  cooperation  than 
through  methods  of  force.  Only  the  best 
principled  business  men  can  successfully 
operate  paper  mills.  Men  that  are  not 
afraid  to  invest  millions  of  dollars  in 
paper  mills,  know  that  without  proper 
guidance  and  good  business  judgment 
their  money  will  soon  be  lost.  They  are 
not  likely  to  misuse  the  buyer  of  their 


NEW'S  PRINT  PRODL'CnON,190».|»I9.  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


NKWS-PRIXT  Production  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  graphically 
shows  that  the  news-print  industry  is  rapidly  going  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada.  During  the  10-year  period,  1909  to  1919,  the  production  of  the 
United  Sutes  mills  increased  from  1,176,000  to  1,375,000  tons,  the  increase  in 
1919  over  1909  being  199,000  tons,  or  a  total  of  17  per  cent  for  the  ten  years. 
During  the  same  period  Canadian  production  increased  from  150,000  tons  in  1909 
10  S08,000  tons  in  1919,  an  increase  of  658.000  tons  in  1919  over  1909,  or  438  per 
cent.  This  chart  was  prepared  by  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 


raise  the  price  as  he  sees  fit,  why  will 
not  the  jolyber  in  the  future  buy  all  of 
the  surplus  print  which  the  mill  has  not 
under  contract,  regardless  of  increa.sed 
production,  attd  force  an  “auction  mar¬ 
ket'’  for  all  time? 

In  fairness  to  certain  jobbers,  it  would 
be  well  to  state  that  many  of  them  have 
taken  good  care  of  their  clients  and 
did  not  forget  the  moral  questions  of 
'their  obligations  to  their  publishers. 

.\s  to  Federal  control?  W’e  do  not 
lielievc  that  Federal  assistance  would 
prove  satisfactory.  The  past  proves  that 
when  the  government  interfered  in  an 
effort  to  help  print  conditions,  that  they 
merely  “muddled”  things.  The  investi¬ 
gations  made  by  the  various  Commis¬ 
sions  proved  most  hypocritical.  They 
only  caused  much  e.vtra  clerical  work 
in  every  newspaper’s  office  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  print  schedules,  etc.,  which  proved 
to  bring  no  good  result.  The  friction 
between  the  mills  and  newspapers  has 
been  caused  largely  by  Federal  inter¬ 
ference.  Had  the  government  not  inter¬ 
fered  in  the  business  of  the  paper 


I 


stjprema<^ 

Tne  Indianapolis  News  carries 
practically  as  much  space  both 
from  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  as  all  other  Indianapolis 
papers  combined  including 
Sunday  editions.  It  has  been 
doing  this  for  fifty  years. 


THEI/SDIATiAPOLIS 


Ch^ftrr 
Mtmbrr 
A.  B.  a 


NEWS 


ftr  50 a  Nvmpapvr. 


wares ;  the  satisfied  buyer  is  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  their  success. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  un- 
fortutiate  publishers  that  have  been  mis¬ 
used  and  in  practically  every  case  the 
mistreated  came  from  the  jobber.  This 
is  sure  to  bring  in  the  future  a  much 
closer  cooperation  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  mill  than  ever  in  the  past. 
In  years  gone  by  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  looked  upon  the  print  manufac¬ 
turer  with  a  .sceptical  eye.  His  wares 
were  almost  a  drag  on  the  market.  This 
was  not  just  and  now  since  the  tables 
are  turned  the  paper  manufacturer  is 
too  keen  a  business  man  to  make  the 
same  mistake.  better  feeling  exists 
today  between  the  mill  and  the  publisher 
than  ever  before.  One  without  the  other 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

Is  the  Leading  Medium  in  the 

Rich  Field  of  Texas 

Houston  is  the  Great  Railroad,  Cotton 
Oil,  Lumber  and  Rice  Center  of  Texas. 
Has  a  jK>|>ulation  of  175,000. 

The  Houston  Chronicle 

Led  all  Papers  in  the  entire  State  for 
the  year  1919 

FIGURES  TALK 

A^ate  Lines 


Paper  Advertising 

Houston  Chronicle,  12,260,346 

San  Antonio  Express . 11,404,364 

Ft.  Worth  Star  Telegram...  11,140,260 

Dallas  News  .  11,009,770 

San  Antonio  Light .  8,816,372 

Houston  Post  .  8,806,072 

Ft.  Worth  Record .  8,702,890 


THE  CHRONICLE  Led  the  South  in 
National  Advertising  maintaining  125 
exclusive  National  Advertisers. 
Representatives  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Atlanta. 
John  M.  Branham  Company 


is  helpless  and  only  recently  has  the 
awakening  come. 

One  large  newspaper  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  has  been  forced 
to  buy  print  on  the  open  market  since 
last  July,  caused  by  unscrupulous  meth¬ 
ods  of  a  certain  large  Cincinnati  jobber. 
This  jobber  had  taken  good  care  of  this 
newspaper’s  contract  for  years,  renew¬ 
ing  it  automatically  each  year.  Last 
July,  this  firm  put  off  renewing  the  new 
contract.  In  every  letter,  however,  they 
earnestly  solicited  the  1920  contract,  stat¬ 
ing  that  ft  was  “needless  to  state  that 
they  were  anxious  for  the  1920  contract” 
and  that  "they  hoped  to  have  a  renewal 
of  the  contract,”  etc. 

Publisher,  Turned  Down 

.'Vfter  months  of  such  action,  they 
turned  the  publisher  down  flat ;  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  make  any  contract  with 
him  whatsoever.  This  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  one  of  their  very  best  cash  cus¬ 
tomers.  Explicit  confidence  was  misused. 
The  publisher  was  left  in  a  most  em¬ 
barrassing  position  as  he  had  never  had 
a  connection  with  any  mill,  simply  be¬ 
cause  his  jobber  had  always  taken  good 
care  of  him.  To  make  matters  worse, 
he  was  forced  to  buy  out  his  competitor, 
increasing  his  tonnage  to  600  tons  an¬ 
nually. 

Surely  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  mills 
to  leave  newspapers  that  arc  so  un¬ 
fortunate  not  to  have  a  contract  directly 
with  them,  at  the  mercy  of  the  jobbers. 
It  could  not  be  their  wish  for  a  news¬ 
paper  using  500  tons  of  print  annually 
to  be  forced  out  of  business.  It  could 
not  be  their  wish  to  place  good  news¬ 
papers  in  embarrassing  positions.  Could 
not  the  mills,  until  this  print  crisis  is 
over,  sell  direct  to  newspapers  that  are 
up  against  it  for  paper  at  as  low  a  price 
as  they  sell  to  the  middleman? 

Yes,  we  believe  that  collective  buying 
would  be  a  good  thing  providing  per¬ 
nicious  credit  does  not  wreck  it. 

Would  it  not  be  bad  judgment  to  urge 
the  using  of  smaller  ads?  That  would 
be  against  the  doctrine  that  we  have 
always  taught.  To  talk  against  larger 
advertising  could  bring  no  good  result. 
.■\dvertising  rates  will  have  to  be  raised 
high  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  regardless  of  what  that  cost  may 
lie.  which  will  indirectly  decrease  the 
size  of  ads  very  materially.  But  never 
will  we  suggest  the  using  of  smaller  ads. 


NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

27,800  Average 
Paid  Circulation  Sunday 

Nearly  twice  as  much  as 
its  nearest  competitor. 

IT  COVERS  THE  FIELD! 


FIRST  IN  1000 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  National  Advertiser  with  30 
years’  experience  recently  stated 
that  his  records  show  that  for 
the  money  expended  the  results 
produced  by  the  Washington 
Star  placed  it  FIRST  IN 
AMERICA  among  a  thousand 
newspapers. 

Western  Representative,  J.  E.  Lutz, 
Pint  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Eastern  Representative,  Dan  A.  Carroll, 
Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


effort  to  conserve  print.  OnTii^”! abITi 
publisher  of  10,000  circulation 
raised  his  subscription  rate  to  20 
per  week.  Why  not?  It’s  a  fair  ^ 

Many  unlooked  for  changes  art 
to  come  in  the  new.spaper  busint«  J 11 K- > 
the  near  future.  Publishers  Ul 
forced  to  make  many,  many  chanj, 
some  against  their  will,  which  in  • 
end  will  put  newspapers  on  a  solid 
iness  foundation,  where  they  should 
been  years  ago. 


tafli  ei 


Babcox  in  Akron  Agency 

Edward  S.  Babcox  has  resigned  1  and  b 
sales  manager  of  the  Rubber  PrudJ  oScff 
Company,  Barberton,  Ohio,  to  IjtcJ 
vice-president  and  a  director  in  J 
.Akron  -Advertising  .-Agency  4.^ 
Ohio. 


Hanaon  Viaiting  New  York 

Victor  Hanson,  publisher  of  the 
miiigham  (.^la.)  .News,  visited  \ 
York  this  week.  He  stopped  at  • 
Hotel  Mc.-Alpin. 


The  Detroit  News 


Leads  the  world  in  advertising 
volume  because  of  its  prosper¬ 
ous,  responsive  field,  complete 
circulation  coverage,  and  great 
lead,  both  daily  and  Sunday, 
over  its  competitors. 


First  in  Eighteen 
Classifications 


During  1919,  The  Plain  Dealer 
printed  more  lines  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  in  eighteen  classifia- 
tions  than  any  other  Cleveland 
newspaper. 


The  Plain  Dealer 
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/jUTCHFIELD  agency 
reorganizes 


Boice  Moved  From  New  York  to 
Ckicafo  a*  President  in  Shake-up 
Following  Series  of  Deaths 
Among  Executors 


Chicago— H.  K.  Boice,  formerly  Xew 
York  manager  of  Critchfield  &  Co.,  has 
liefli  elected  president  of  the  company, 
^  is  now  in  the  Chicago  office.  Other 
(4cers  recently  elected  are :  Charles  H. 
Porter,  chairman  board  of  directors; 
I  R,  VVoltz,  vice-president;  P.  W. 
fowler,  vice-president  and  secretary; 
JI  B.  Hart,  treasurer;  H.  M.  .\lexander, 
iitt-president,  in  charge  of  food  mer- 
daiidising;  Scott  S.  Smith,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  in  charge  of  Minneapolis  office, 
duties  W.  Byrne  has  been  appointed 
director  of  service,  to  take  the  place  of 
W.  M.  Smith,  who  died  January  22. 
Claries  G.  Groff,  formerly  Toledo  rep¬ 
resentative,  is  now  resident  manager  of 
the  Detroit  office.  Paul  Wing  has  been 
jjpointed  New'  York  manager.  E. 
Ql^boom  has  been  promoted  to  the 
eiport  department,  and  Arthur  L.  Terry 
jDCceeds  him  as  order  department  man¬ 
ager.  Miss  Mable  Mcllvane,  who  has 
been  in  close  touch  with  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  Far  East,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  as  copywriter  for  the  export 
department. 

Several  new  copywriters  have  been 
added  to  the  staff  recently,  including: 
Mrs.  V’ern  Priddy,  formerly  with  N.  \V. 
.Yyer  &  Son  and  with  George  Batten 
Company;  T.  Norman  Williams,  report¬ 
er  oi^  the  Kansas  City  Journal;  Robert 
B.  Davis,  R.  E.  Saffer  and  Miss  Inez 
Sheffer. 

Some  new  accounts  of  Critchfield  & 
Co.  are:  Warner  Gear  Company,  Mun- 
de,  Ind.,  “Warner  Transmission’’  for 
automobiles  and  trucks;  Hough  Shade 
Company,  Janesville,  Wis.,  “Yudor” 
porch  shades  in  national  media;  Uni¬ 
versal  Film  Company,  New  York;  Gar- 
iord  Truck  Company,  Lima,  Ohio. 


Paper  Made  Up  in  Two  States 

When  Flood  Wrecks  Plant 

Wilmington  Newt  Staff  Covered  Dit- 

aiter  in  Delaware  and  Printed 
Edition  in  Chester,  Pa. 

Wilmington,  Dei.. — The  Morning 
News  staff,  in  its  issue  of  March  7, 
performed  the  feat  of  travelling  from 
one  state  to  another,  getting  out  the 
paper,  and  returning  here  in  time  to 
furnish  the  first  authentic  news  of  a 
•food  which  devastated  an  area  of  15 
dty  blocks,  rendered  150  families  home- 
frs  and  enveloped  the  city  in  almost 
total  darkness  by  the  complete  paralysis 
of  the  local  electric  light  plant. 

Managing  Editor  Charles  E.  Gray, 
“ttutigh  the  courtesy  of  Elw'ood  Pierce, 
oianaging  editor  of  the  Chester  (Pa.) 

New  Era 
Features 

30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
Forty  Leading  Papers 
print  Our  Service 

Send  for  our  Headline  History 
of  the  World  War 


Times  and  Morning  Republican,  was 
granted  the  use  of  that  plant,  the  latter 
paper  going  to  press  four  hours  earlier 
to  help  along  the  war  program. 

H.  J.  Landfield,  telegraph  editor,  and 
Matthew  J.  Denning,  city  editor,  with 
Harry  Solloway,  mechanical  foreman, 
and  a  force  of  20  men  from  the  compos¬ 
ing  and  press  rooms,  were  sent  to  Ches¬ 
ter.  In  Wilmington  the  local  staff 
bucked  a  45-mile  gale  and  a  raging  sleet 
and  snowstorm  and  gathered  the  facts 
of  the  disaster.  The  story  was  gotten 
together  by  candle  light  and  relayed  over 
the  ’phone  to  Messrs.  Landfield  and 


“JIMMY”  COX’S  COLUMN 
GAVE  HIM  START 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 
qualifying  for  a  seat  among  the  nation’s 
law-makers. 

The  “kid”  launched  into  a  speech  on 
the  Payne  tariff  bill,  and  when  he  sat 
down.  Uncle  Joe  remarked,  “the  young¬ 
ster  will  do.” 

In  1912  Cox  was  elected  Governor  of 
Ohio,  .^s  soon  as  he  qualified  he  began 
his  fight  for  progressive  and  construc¬ 
tive  legislation.  He  demanded  that  the 
legislature  pass  56  progressive  measures 
covering  every  field  of  activity.  Poli¬ 
ticians  saw  disaster  ahead  of  them ;  they 
combined  against  him— cried  “Bossism,” 
and  one  of  them,  Harvey  Garber,  head¬ 
ed  the  “True  Democracy,”  which,  linked 
with  the  Republicans,  defeated  Cox  for 
re-election. 

He  went  back  to  Dayton  and  his 
newspapers,  because  he  had  two.  He 
had  acquired  the  Springfield  Press-Re¬ 
public,  a  sickly  morning  daily,  in  1903, 
and  astonished  his  newspaper  friends 
by  performing  an  unusual  feat.  He 
changed  the  name,  political  color  and 
hour  of  issue  of  the  Press-Republic  over 
night,  making  the  paper  an  afternoon 
daily.  Democratic  in  political  faith,  and 
rechristened  it  the  News. 

The  two  papers  he  linked  under  the 
name  of  “The  News  League  of  Ohio.” 

The  success  he  made  of  the  Dayton 
News  he  duplicated  in  Springfield,  both 
papers  now  having  handsome  new 
homes. 

Two  years  of  political  retirement  did 
not  daunt  him.  He  re-entered  the  guber¬ 
natorial  arena  in  1916  and  “came  back,” 
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“EDDIE”  PARKER  JOINS  STAFF 
OF  LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


EDG.^R  j.  P.KRKER,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  newspaper  syndicate 
salesmen  in  the  country,  has  resigned  as 
chief  salesman  of 
the  McClure 
Syndicate  to  head 
the  road  force  of 
the  Ledger  Syn¬ 
dicate  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  selling 
not  only  the  Led- 
g  e  r  Syndicate’s 
feature  services, 
but  its  newly  or¬ 
ganized  foreign 
news  service,  do¬ 
mestic  news  ser- 
Kdgai  j.  Pakker.  vice,  and  finan¬ 
cial  news  service. 
Mr.  Parker’s  connection  with  the 
McClure  Syndicate  included  the  entire 
period  of  the  World  War,  during  which 
he  sold  all  of  the  war  features  of  the 
Brainard  organization,  including  the 
Ludendorff  memoirs. 


defeating  Governor  Frank  B.  Willis,  Re¬ 
publican  incumbent,  who  had  “licked” 
Cox  wheu  he  ran  for  re-election  in  1914. 

In  1918  Cox  again  ran  against  Willis, 
defeating  him,  so  the  “third  term”  charm 
was  broken  by  the  “Butler  county  boy.” 

February  2,  1920,  this  boy — now  a  man 
of  potential  power  and  unknown  possi¬ 
bilities,  flung  his  hat  into  the  national 
political  arena  and  announced  through 
the  medium  of  a  “home  paper” — the 
Middletown  Journal — that  he  is  headed 
straight  for  the  White  House. 

“And  his  damned  luck  will  get  him 
the  nomination  in  ’Frisco,”  remarked  a 
close  student  of  political  events. 

“The  Lord  never  gave  me  sense 
enough  to  sidestep  anything,”  said  Cox 
in  1916.  “I'm  not  disposed  to  obtrude 
my  personality  into  the  councils  of  the 
party,  hut  if  I  can  he  of  any  service  in 
giving  the  electoral  vote  of  Ohio  to 
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President  Woodrow  Wilson,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  lead  the  fight  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord  1916,  but  whether  I  am  the  party’s 
candidate  or  not,  the  day  the  fight  starts 
1  am  in  it.” 


ALLEN  SETS  MINIMUM  WAGE 


Governor  Givea  Beacon  Staff  25%  Raise 
With  $30  Reporters’  Salary 

Topeka,  Kan. — Governor  Henry  J. 
.Allen,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Wich¬ 
ita  Beacon,  has  announced  a  minimum 
wage  of  $30  a  week  to  reporters,  with 
a  general  increase  of  25  per  cent  to  all 
members  of  the  news  and  editorial 
staffs.  “Cubs”  will  get  $25.  In  addition 
several  increases  have  been  given  the 
union  employes  of  the  paper  recently, 
although  the  contract  does  not  expire 
for  a  year. 

In  speaking  of  the  minimum  wage. 
Governor  Allen  said:  “Newspaper  re¬ 
porters  are  in  the  same  boat  with  the 
teachers.  They  haven’t  been  in  on  the 
cream-skimming,  and  must  be  advanced 
if  good  men  are  to  be  developed  for 
news-gathering.” 


Ramtay  Quit*  Advertiaing  A  Selling 

Robert  E.  Ramsay  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  Advertising  &  Selling  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  sales  promotion,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  and  executive  as¬ 
sistant  with  the  -American  Writing 
Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.  M. 
F.  Duhamel,  who  was  one  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  retained  by  Frank  A.  Munsey 
when  he  bought  the  New  York  Herald 
and  Telegram,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  succeeding  Mr.  Ramsay. 
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INTREPID  CAMERA  MAN  KILLED 


Veteran  of  Many  Battle*  Meets  End  in 
Skidding  Auto 

Disregard  of  safety  and  of  care  for 
self  when  a  picture  was  to  be  gotten 
that  way  won  a  lieutenant's  commission 
in  France  for 
Sergeant  Adrian 
C.  Duff,  U.  S. 
Signal  Corps, 
but  before  the 
war  and  after  it, 
known  as  one  of 
the  most  success¬ 
ful  and  adventur¬ 
ous  of  news 
photograp  hers. 
He  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a 
Marne  River 
bridge  with  ma¬ 
chine  gun  bullets  spitting  around  his 
head  and  superior  officers  raving,  for 
the  sake  of  a  picture  and  in  the  same 
battle  held  up  a  German  machine  gun 
nest  with  an  empty  rifle  and  a  camera 
and  photographed  them  as  "Kamerads. 
All  without  a  scratch. 

Last  Sunday  he  and  three  friends  were 
motoring  from  New  York  to  Duff’s 
home  in  Richmond  Hill  when  the  car 
skidded  on  a  hummock  of  ice  and  threw 
the  party  to  the  pavement.  Duff  received 
a  fractured  skull  and  died  a  few  hours 
later.  Although  he  was  only  29  years  old, 
he  had  been  an  active  photographer  for 
several  years,  serving  in  Mexico  with 
American  military  and  naval  forces,  and 
at  various  times  with  the  New  York 
newspapers,  press  associations  and  illus¬ 
trating  services. 


FRANK  B.  BEATH 


Ranldn  Agency  Space-Buyer  Had  Been 
III  Several  Week* 

Chicago. — Frank  B.  Beath,  newspaper 
space-buyer  and  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  department  of  the  William  H. 
Rankin  Company,  died  March  6,  after 
an  illness  of  several  weeks.  Mr.  Beath 
was  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the 
advertising  business  in  Chicago,  espe¬ 
cially  among  business  and  advertising 
representatives  of  newspapers,  among 
whom  he  was  noted  for  his  analytical 
ability  and  his  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  newspaper  circulations  and  their  ter¬ 
ritorial  influence.  He  w'as  born  in 
Lafayette,  Ind..  thirty-four  years  ago. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  son, 
Gordon  Robert  Beath,  nine  years  old, 
and  by  his  mother  and  sister. 


(flbituary 

John  J.  O’Shea,  aged  79,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Catholic  Standard  and 
Times,  Philadelphia,  died  last  week  of 
pneumonia.  Before  heading  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Standard  and  Times  he  was  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Catholic  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  published  in  Philadelphia. 


A  prw  $1,500,000  foundry. 

A  nv>w  $500,000  foundry. 

Two  other  factories  doubling  size 
of  plants. 

A  big  housing  program  under  way. 
Bank  dejMsits  jump  to  $8,500,000. 

A  total  of  32  industrial  concerns; 
8,000  men  employed. 

—All  this  in— 

Beloity  Wisconsin 

Beloit  has  one  paper — the  .Daily 
News.  Circulation  7,700.  Rate,  3^c 
per  agate  line. 


His  first  newspaper  experience  was  as 
reporter  and  subeditor  on  the  Dublin 
Freedman’s  Journal.  Later  he  became 
an  editorial  writer  and  served  from  1871 
to  1883.  at  the  same  time  acting  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Weekly  Freedman  and 
of  the  Evening  Telegraph. 

Edwin  Reynolds,  aged  38,  for  years  a 
well  known  Boston  newspaper  man,  died 
at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  last  week.  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nold’s  career  included  service  on  the 
Boston  Herald,  Boston  Globe  and  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise,  and  during  the  War  as 
press  agent  for  the  Shipping  Board. 

Charles  .\.  Dunkei-berger,  aged  77,  a 
retired  printer  and  Civil  War  veteran, 
died  last  week  in  Philadelphia.  In  1867 
Mr.  Dunkelberger  founded  the  Mahanoy 
City  Gazette.  Three  years  later  he  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  worked  as  a  printer, 
retiring  seven  years  ago. 

William  B.  Palmer,  aged  35  an  edi¬ 
torial  executive  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  died  this  week  from  pneu¬ 
monia  following  an  attack  of  influenza. 
He  had  been  ill  three  weeks. 

Col.  Charles  J.  C.  Puckette,  aged  86, 
veteran  newspaper  man,  died  in  Waco, 
Tex.,  last  week.  He  was  editorial 
writer  on  the  Waco  Day,  one  of  the 
early  Texas  newspapers  and  was  later 
connected  with  the  VVaco  Evening  Tele¬ 
phone,  Fort  Worth  Gazette,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Democrat.  and  for  'fourteen 
years  was  with  the  Government  print¬ 
ing  office  in  Washington. 

H.  C.  Jones,  for  twenty-three  years 
editor  of  the  Vankleek  Hill  (Ont.) 
Review,  died  of  pneumonia.  He  was 
previously  connected  with  the  Ottawa 
Journal  and  the  Ottawa  Citizen. 

Zed.  Lafontaine,  editor  and  propri¬ 
etor  of  the  Tweed  (Ont.)  .Advocate, 
died  of  pneumonia.  He  started  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Tweed  News,  then 
bought  and  ran  the  Marmora  (Ont.) 
Herald  and  about  ten  years  ago  started 
the  Tweed  Advocate. 

Ranald  Macdonald,  who  since  the 
war  has  been  running  a  news  bureau  in 
Guelph,  Ont.,  died  last  week  after  a 
brief  illness. 

Mrs.  Rachael  Bright  Halde.man 
died  the  past  week  in  New  York,  aged 
75  years.  Mrs.  Haldeman’s  brother, 
Bruce  Bright,  is  the  owner  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times,  Ixith  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  N.  W.  Wright,  mother  of 
Nathaniel  C.  Wright,  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Journal,  died  March  8  at  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

H.  Carl  Jo.nes,  for  twei  ty-threc  years 
editor  of  the  Eastern  Oi.tario  Review, 
of  Vankleek  Hill  (Ont.),  recently  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  a  brief  illness  He  was  a 
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memlier  of  the  Ottawa  Jo'irnal  and  the 
Citizen  staffs  before  goii  g  to  the  Re¬ 
view. 

Gi'rd  M.  Saye.s,  correspondent  of  the 
l^roit  News,  the  Booth  newspapers  in 
Michigan,  and  the  .Associated  Press  at 
Lansing,  Mich,  died  in  Lansing  March  9, 

.Alfre;i)  Michavd,  telegraph  editor  of 
Le  Soleil,  Quebec,  Que.,  recently  died 
from  pneumonia. 

George  H.  Lo.ng,  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Macon,  Ga.,  died 
in  that  city  the  past  wqck  of  pneumonia. 
He  had  formerly  been  on  the  London 
(Ontario)  Free  Press  and  the  Buffalo 
Courier. 

John  Law,  aged  56,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Tilsonburg  (Ont.)  News  and 
formerly  proprietor  of  the  Tilsonburg 
Observer,  which  was  merged  with  the 
Tilsonburg  Liberal  in  January,  passed 
away  on  March  6. 


Australian*  Coming  to  Canada 

[hY  TELEGR.tPll) 

Montreal,  March  12. — The  following 
.Australian  newspaper  men  have  signi¬ 
fied  their  intention  of  attending  the  Em¬ 
pire  Press  Conference  in  Canada  this 
Summer:  H.  R.  Dennisson,  Sydney 

Sun;  D.  D.  Braham,  Sydney  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram;  J.  O.  Fairfax,  Sydney  Morning 
Herald ;  Theodore  Fink,  Melbourne 
Herald;  Geoffrey  Syme,  Melbourne 
.Age;  William  Wright,  Bendigo  Adver¬ 
tiser  (for  Victorian  Country  Press) ; 
Charles  Davia,  Hobart  Mercury ;  J.  J. 
Knight,  Brisbane  Courier;  Norman 
White,  Brisbane  Daily  Mail ;  Sir  Lang- 
don  Bonython,  .Adelaide  .Advertiser ; 
C.  H.  Varley,  Grafton  Examiner  (for 
New  South  Wales  Country  Press),  and 
representatives  of  the  Kalgoorlie  Miner, 
Sydney  Evening  News,  and  Perth  West¬ 
ern  .Australia. 


First  Auto  Show  in  Waterloo 

Waterloo,  la. — The  Evening  Courier 
published  a  32-page  number  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  first  annual  mid-winter  au¬ 
tomobile  show  in  Waterloo. 


Capper  Staff  Change* 

Topeka,  Kan. — Several  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  Capital  force  recently. 
Roy  Yarnell,  for  several  years  head  of 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Capital,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Capper  Farm 
Press.  Clark  Cross,  former  city  editor. 


AN  AUTO  CENTRE 

Thousands  of  auto  owners  are  to  be 
found  among  the  residents  and  visi¬ 
tors  of  the  North  Jersey  Shore  town*. 

The  annual  auto  show  for  this  part 
of  the  state  will  be  held  in  Asbury 
Park  this  year  from  March  13  to 
March  20. 

Manufacturers  of  automobile*  and 
automobile  accessories  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  this  territory  is 
thoroughly  covered  by  the 

ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 
Evening  and  Sunday  Editiona 
Member  A.  B.  C.  Standard  Rate  Card 
Frank  R.  Northrup 
Special  Representative, 
ns  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Association  BuiliUng,  Chicago,  lU. 

J.  L.  Kinmonth,  Publisher. 

Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey 


When  the  East  Reaches 
the  West 

LOS  ANGELES 

Evening  Herald 

The  greatest  week-day  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  on  the 
Pacific  coast 

DAILY  CIRCULATION 
123,305 


succeeds  Mr.  Yarnell  on  the  copy  Jt* 
Elwood  Hobbs,  assistant  copy  desk  aa 
was  made  city  editor,  and  Joe  NiS 
succeeds  him  on  the  copy  desk.  In 
tion,  the  -A.  P.  leased  wire  has  btu 
moved  into  the  rooms  formerly  occupitj 
by  Charlie  Sessions,  managing  edit# 
and  the  former  wire  room  added  to  tlie 
local  room.  Mr.  Session’s  desk  is  no* 
in  the  editorial  room. 


Hopkin*  Branch  in  Hartford 

Hartford,  Conn. — The  Hopkins  Ad- 
vertising  .Agency  of  New  Haven  hu 
opened  a  branch  office  here  in  charged 
Thomas  1.  Crinion,  formerly  with  tie 
(ieorge  Batten  Company,  Inc.,  of  Ntv 
York. 


Andrew*  and  Curti**  Score 

Hartford,  Conn. — Captain  Roland  F. 
Andrews,  managing  editor  of  the  W«i 
cester  Telegram,  and  former  managhg 
editor  of  the  Times,  and  Philip  Curtin, 
formerly  of  the  Times  and  Courier,  hi»t 
stories  in  this  month’s  issue  of  Every, 
body’s  Magazine. 


For  ftftoen  y*«Ti  tb* 


mm 


h**  b*d  tb*  l*rg*>t  circulation  of  tiy 
daily  newipapor  in  America.  It’*  *  b*Ht 


703,209 

Average  Daily  Net  Paid  CirouUti**. 
January,  1920. 

Member  A.  B.  C. 


The  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

DAILY  ARGUS 

Carrie*  more  diaplay  advertuiai 
than  any  other  newspaper  in 
Weatchester  County 

Thia  i*  an  acknowledgmaat  ol 
ita  power  that  the  advertiiar 
ahould  heed,  if  deairou*  *f 
reaching  the  people  of  Mount 
Vernon 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  &  CO. 

Foreign  Rapreaentativo 
171  Maduon  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


Wherever  You  Are 

You  are  anxious  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  news  from  home.  That’s  why  yoi 
buy 

ptitaburs  Blajiatrli 

and  know  you  get  the  “Best  Alwayi” 

Branch  OfficMt 
Wallace  G.  Brooke, 
Bronawick  Building,  New  York 
The  Ford-Parson*  Co., 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 
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New  Orleans  States 
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notes  of  national 
advertisers 


I  is  reported  that  net  earnings  of  the 
L,ii  Motors  Corporation  for  the 
ir  ended  December  31,  1919,  will  be 
$60,000,000,  after  federal  taxes  are 
The  company  turned  out  about 
"■(BO  cars  last  year  and  production 
Ldulf  for  1920  calls  for  612.000  vehi- 
rs  In  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  cur- 
Bt  rear  total  output  of  passenger  cars, 
Ur  trucks  and  tractors  was  approxi- 
Uy^OOO.  This  compares  with  pro- 
Lion  of  about  23,000  vehicles  for  the 
L  period  of  1919.  Since  January  1, 
Lral  Motors  passenger  car  units, 
iland,  Oldsmobile  and  Chevrolet  have 
jtjsed  prices.  The  Janesville  Ma- 
i!K  Company  and  the  Samson  Tractor 
lofflpan)'.  both  units  of  the  General  Mo- 
L  Corporation,  have  been  merged  into 
dMolidation  known  as  the  Samson 
[tjttor  Company.  Close  to  100  tractors 
J  dir  are  being  turned  out  comparea 
i4’55  a  day  at  the  close  of  last  year. 
Ik  Olds  Motor  Works,  Ltd.,  of  Can- 
t  another  General  Motors  subsidiary, 

I  have  its  new  plant  at  Oshawa  ready 
March  1.  From  this  plant  the  Cana¬ 
ls  requirements  for  Oldsmobile  trucks 
d  passenger  cars  will  be  filled.  In  its 
pear  an  aggregate  of  about  5,000 
iciij  and  passenger  cars  will  be  turned 


Aiunta,  Ga. — The  directors  of  the 
[Ki-Cola  Company  have  declared  a 
ividend  of  $1  upon  each  of  the  500,000 
lifts  of  common  stock.  Total  business 
since  September  12,  1919,  was  $10,- 
IdOOO.  with  net  profits  of  10  per  cent. 
$1,000,000.  The  dividend  declared 
unts  to  about  five  per  cent,  per  an- 


Tht  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Company’s 
jrfkoming  annual  report  of  1919  oper- 
tjiis  will  show  that  during  the  year 
company  bettered  the  showing  made 
the  previous  report  when  $14.32  a 
bre  was  earned  on  the  capital  stock. 
|ti\y  increase  in  sales  for  the  last  half 
the  year  was  sufficient  to  make  up 
[the  early  loss.  Today  the  company 
doing  the  largest  business  in  its  his- 
The  company  has  a  75  per  cent 
west  in  the  St.  Maurice  newsprint 
il  which  is  producing  around  100  tons 
newsprint  daily. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ITie  Stewart-Warner  Speedometer 
irporation’s  report  for  the  year  ended 
tcember  31,  1919,  shows  net  profits 
ler  expenses,  depreciation  and  Federal 
ws  of  $1,9M,574  equivalent  to  $4.90 
share  earned  on  the  400,000  outstand- 
!  shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par 
This  compares  with  $1,594,665 
^5.94  a  share  ($100  par  value) 
™«1  on  the  $10,000,(XX)  capital  stock 
m  outstanding,  in  the  preceding  year. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Indications  are  that  the  American 
oolm  Company  is  likely,  for  the  first 


time  in  its  history,  to  produce  a  $200,- 
000,000  turnover  in  1920.  Its  only  dif¬ 
ficulty  will  be  in  jamming  the  cloth 
through  the  mills. 

m  *  * 

An  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Ajax  Rubber  Company  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $30,000.0(X),  with  a  par  value 
of  the  shares  at  $50,  has  been  ratified 
by  the  stockholders.  William  McMahon 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  The  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  $1.50  was  declared  being  payable 
March  15  to  holders  of  record  Feb¬ 
ruary  28. 

«  «  * 

The  Willys  Corporation  reports  net 
profits  for  the  year  of  $3,250,799.  Gross 
profits  amounted  to  $5,346,683.  The 
corporation’s  present  earnings,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  prospective  car  opera¬ 
tions,  are  at  the  rate  of  over  $600,000 
per  month,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
net  earnings  for  the  year  1920,  exclus¬ 
ive  of  any  car  building  operation,  will 
exceed  $6,000,000.  The  corporation  has 
orders  and  contracts  booked  which  will 
strain  the  capacities  of  its  established 
plants  during  the  years  1920-1921. 


Ferth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

**•»  lUpMIr  Crowinr  Qty  in  Em! 

Thoroughly  Covered  by  the 

Evening  News 

**•  A..  A.  B.  C,  A.  P. 
"**^ble  requeiti  for  trade  informa* 
“OB  given  prompt  attention. 

R*  Norllirup,  303  5th  Awamue 
Nww  York  City 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  is  ex¬ 
pending  close  to  $10,000,000  for  new 
plants  and  additional  manufacturing  fa¬ 
cilities  which  will  come  into  production 
during  this  year.  The  company  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  about  20,000  tires  a  day  at  its 
Akron  plants.  At  the  New  York  branch 
there  are  unfilled  orders  on  hand  calling 
for  more  than  200,000  tires. 


Cowan  Leaves  for  Cuba 

Harrison  J.  Cowan,  manager  of  the 
Foreign  Department  of  Hoyt’s  Service, 
Inc.,  New  York,  advertising  agency,  left 
on  March  5  for  Cuba,  where  he  will  con¬ 
duct  a  rather  intensive  investigation  on 
market  and  advertising  conditions  on 
behalf  of  several  Hoyt  clients. 


Brunswick  Banner  Names  "Special” 

The  Brunswick  (Ga.)  Banner  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Frost,  Landis  &  Kohn,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York,  Nashville,  Atlanta, 
Chicago  and  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  as 
its  national  advertising  representatives. 


Star  Will  Survey  Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — The  Star  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  data  and  service  department 
for  its  advertisers  under  the  direction 
of  Russell  E.  Smith.  It  will  give  special 
attention  to  merchandising  surveys  of 
the  Star’s  territory. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF 
NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

have  money  to  spend  for  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  goods.  The  city  was  never  as 
prosperous  as  it  is  today. 


Advertise  your  goods  at  dawn 
and  sell  them  before  dark 


The 

NEW  LONDON  TELEGRAPH 

JUUAN  D.  MORAN,  Pres,  and  Mgr. 
Representatives 

Payne- Burns  &  Smith,  New  York — Boston 
J.  Logan  Payne  Co.  Chicago — Detroit 


wnDK  1  rOFlIIATION 

■  I  An  ideal  manufacturing  dty  of 

PA.  I  ideal  homes  and  labor  coiidi* 


tions. 


"Tov'd  like  to  live  in  York* 

The  M 

York's  coly  Evealnd  Paper 


LONDON  TIMES’  NEWS 


manager  of  the  Middleton  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Press  and  more  recently  publisher 
of  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  Journal. 


FREE  TO  U.  S.  PAPERS 


Northcliffe  Asks  Only  Credit  Line,  in 
Interest  of  Publicity  for  Times’ 
Views  on  Anglo-American 
and  World  Affairs 


BY  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT, 

London  Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher 

(Special  Cable  Despatch) 

London,  March  6. —  The  London 
Times  informs  me  that  it  has  made  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  .■\ssociated  Press 
whereby  the  Times  accords  to  the  A.  P. 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Times’  proofs. 
In  return  the  .Associated  Press  will  send 
the  Times  news  service  to  its  clients  in 
the  United  States.  The  Times  decided 
to  do  this  because  its  object  at  all  times 
has  been  to  secure  in  the  United  States 
the  greatest  measure  of  publicity  for  the 
views  of  the  Times  primarily  upon  •\n- 
glo-.American  relations,  but  generally 
upon  issues  affecting  the  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  world. 

The  Times’  proprietor  is  anxious  also 
that  the  Times’  valuable  news-service 
should  be  available  to  such  American 
newspapers  as  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  it  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledge 
its  source. 


That  the  A.  P.  had  closed  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Lord  Northcliffe  for  the  free 
use  of  the  London  Times  cable  service 
was  announced  exclusively  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  of  March  6. 


BEERS  LEAVES  FOURTH  ESTATE 


H.  H.  Knickerbocker  Succeed*  Him  a* 
Aasociete  Publisher. 

William  Henry  Beers  has  resigned  as 
associate  publisher  of  The  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate  to  become  vice-president  and  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Joseph  'A.  Judd 
Company,  New  York,  publishing  Arts 
&  Decorations,  the  Inland  Merchant 
(formerly  the  Inland  Storekeeper)  and 
the  Drygoods  Guide.  Mr.  Beers  is  also 
publisher  of  the  Sabean,  a  monthly  bus¬ 
iness  magazine  which  he  founded  about 
four  years  ago. 

Harry  H.  Knickerbocker  succeeds  Mr. 
Beers.  He  was  for  seven  years  business 


LINCHING 

THE 

AMPAIGN 

The  Merchandi*ing  Service 
Department  of  the 


Help*  to  a**ure  and  inaur*  dealar  co¬ 
operation  and  the  eucceasful  clinching 
of  your  advortiaing  and  aalea  campaign 
Govt.  Statement  For  Six 
Months  Ending  April  lat. 

301,270 


Strike  Paper  Editor  Cleared 

Winnipeg. — F.  J.  Dixon,  a  member  of 
the  Manitoba  legislature,  has  been  ac¬ 
quitted  of  charges  of  seditious  libel  by 
a  jury  at  Winnipeg.  Dixon  acted  as 
editor  of  the  Strike  Bulletin  for  a  week 
during  the  Winnipeg  general  strike  last 
June.  He  pleaded  his  own  case  and 
made  a  strong  appeal  for  free  speech  in 
an  address  of  two  hours  to  the  jury. 


EthirulK*  Staff  Enlarged 

The  staff  of  the  Ethridge  .Association 
of  Artists  has  been  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  Leon  Harold  Soderston, 
landscape  and  portrait  painter  and 
sculptor;  John  A.  McPherson,  Hugh 
Mackay,  W.  J.  Duffield,  Ernest  Walker, 
and  John  J.  Messinger,  Jr.,  Russell  Rad¬ 
ford,  Roosevelt  Lesure  Clark  and  A.  P. 
Thompson  have  joined  the  soliciting  de¬ 
partment. 


The  Boss  says: 

We  carry  the  greatest  volume  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising;  in  Northern  West 
Virpnia  and  (cribbing  the  good  stuff 
of  one  of  our  national  advertisers) 
“there’s  a  reason**  which  we*!!  gladly 
explain. 
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BEECH-NUT  CO.  WINS  IN 
CIRCUIT  COURT 

Federal  Trade  Commiasion  Order 

Afaintt  Price  Fixing  Set  Aside 
Under  Opinion  Based  on 
Sherman  Act 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  sitting 
in  New  York  City,  this  week  handed 
down  a  unanimous  decision  setting  aside 
the  order  issued  hy  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  against  the  Becch-Xut 
Packing  Company.  Canajoharie,  X.  Y., 
whereby  it  was  directed  to  cease  from 
refusing  to  sell  to  dealers  who  either 
failed  to  observe  the  resale  prices  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  company  or  who  resold 
to  other  dealers  who  failed  to  observe 
such  prices. 

The  Trade  Commission  said  its  re¬ 
fusal  was  unfair  trading,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  setting  up  that 
board.  The  company  claimed  it  was 
not  contrary  to  either  the  spirit  or  let¬ 
ter  of  the  law,  but  was  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  in  defense  of  its  own  rights  and 
to  protect  fairness  of  competition. 

Judge  Ward  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  and  Judge  Manton  tiled  a 
separate  concurring  opinion.  Judge 
Ward  announced  the  conclusion  of  the 
Court  as  follows : 

“We  understand  the  Supreme  Court  to 
hold  in  United  States  vs.  Colgate  &  Com¬ 
pany,  (?50  U.  S.  300),  that  a  similar  but 
less  drastic  method  of  sale  constitutes 
merely  the  exercise  of  a  man's  right  to 
do  what  he  will  with  his  ow-n  and  is  not 
obnoxious  to  the  Sherman  Act.  The  facts 
as  found  by  the  Commission,  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  testimony,  are  conclusive,  but 
the  effect  of  them  is  a  question  of  law  to 
be  expressed  in  a  conclusion  of  law  and 
the  Commission  so  describes  it.  We  do 
not  see  how  this  conclusion  can  be  sus* 
tained  in  the  face  of  the  decision  in  the 
Colgate  case.  The  order  is  reversed." 

In  his  concurring  opinion  Judge  Man- 
ton  said: 

"In  view  of  this  recent  pronouncement 
in  the  Colgate  case  and  even  accepting 
the  finding  of  facts  of  the  Commission,  1 
think  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  acts  found  and  charged  in  the 
method  of  doing  business  under  the 
‘Beech-Nut  Merchandising  Policy*  are 
not  unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
that,  therefore,  this  Court  must  hold,  as 
a  matter  of  law,  that  the  Commission  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  power  in  making  the  order 
appealed  from." 


PORTLAND  DAILY  UNCERTAIN 


Staff  of  American  Call*  Publuher  “Vi¬ 
sionary”  and  Quits 

Portland,  Ore..  March. — The  Port¬ 
land  American,  a  new  morning  daily  to 
l)e  issued  here  on  March  23,  according 
to  an  announcement  of  its  publisher, 
Eugene  Bernstein,  is  already  sailing  in 
troubled  waters.  Mr.  Bernstein  has  been 
deserted  by  practically  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff  and  the  future  of  the 
enterprise  is  uncertain.  Bernstein  has 
been  absent  from  the  American  recently 
and  the  staff  has  been  in  charge. 

“VV''e  found  Bernstein  visionary  and 
unable  to  coordinate  the  work  toward 
the  aims  he  outlined,”  said  F.  S.  Mc- 
h'arland,  business  manager.  ‘‘We  therr.- 
fore  held  a  meeting  among  ourselves 
and  advised  Bernstein  we  were  through. 
Bernstein  is  the  Portland  American. 
None  of  us  has  any  connection  with  it. 
As  to  our  course  in  launching  a  rival  to 
the  American — that  question  deals  in 
futures.” 


Public  Service  Journal  Revived 

Washington. — The  Bathon  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  has  opened  offices  in  the 
Munsey  Building  and  has  revived  the 
Public  Service  Journal,  an  illustrated 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  public  utility  security  owners. 
Wingrove  Bathon,  president,  was  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the  Cosmo¬ 


politan  Magazine,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  for  five  years  on 
the  Washington  Star;  and  recently 
Washington  manager  of  the  McGraw'- 
Hill  Engineering  Publications. 


PLAN  READY  PRINT  SERVICE 


Canadixn(  Form  $20,000  Company  to 
Deal  With  Dominion  Weeklies 

Toronto. — W.  Xelson  Wilkinson,  for 
7  years  managing  editor  of  the  Toronto 
World  and  with  experience  on  several 
other  Canadian  dailies,  including  the 
\'ancouver  World.  Halifax  Herald  and 
Toronto  Mail  &  Empire,  has  just  or¬ 
ganized  The  Canadian  Xewspaper  Ser¬ 
vice,  Limited,  capitalized  at  $20,000. 
The  first  undertaking  of  the  new 
company  is  to  establish  a  ready- 
print  service  for  weekly  papers.  This 
is  being  followed  up  with  an  all-Cana¬ 
dian  feature  .service  for  dailies  and  ul¬ 
timately  Mr.  Wilkinson  hopes  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  weekly  publication. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Wilkinson  as  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  service  is  .Albert  E.  S. 
Smythe,  late  chief  editorial  writer  on  the 
Toronto  World.  Mr.  Smythe  has  had  20 
years’  experience  as  political  writer  and 
art  and  dramatic  critic  on  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Toronto  World.  .Also  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  G.  R. 
Shibley,  former  telegraph  editor  of  the 
London  (Out.)  Free  Press,  and  about 
a  score  of  other  contributors  whose 
work  will  be  distributed  through  the 
syndicate  department. 


Sues  for  Interest  in  Dead  Paper 

Janesvlle.  Wis. — Demanding  payment 
for  the  sale  of  his  interests  in  the 
Janesville  Xews  Publishing  Company, 
which  until  February  15  published  the 
Morning  Xews,  J.  L.  Mahoney  has  filed 
suit  against  J.  E.  Kennedy  and  T.  P. 
Burns  for  $7,100  and  interest.  Mahoney 
charges  that  on  Xovember  27,  1919, 
when  he  was  owner  of  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  paper,  he  sold  his  interest 
to  Kennedy  and  Burns  for  $7,000. 


Gleaners’  Order  Plans  Daily 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  national  Order 
of  Gleaners  will  establish  a  daily  news- 
I>aper  to  replace  its  monthly  magazine, 
according  to  President  Grant  Slocum. 
The  publication  office  will  be  at  Ann 
■Arbor,  Mich.,  and  headquarters  will  be 
located  in  Detroit. 


Chicago  Ad  Agent  Dead 

Chicago. — Clifford  Bleyer,  head  of 
the  Bleyer  Advertising  .Agency,  was 
found  dead  in  bed.  He  was  shot  by  a 
woman  who  later  killed  herself  beside 
him. 


Elwood  Record  Sold 

Ellwood,  Ind. — The  Daily  Record 
has  been  sold  to  H.  M.  Parkinson  and 
C.  M.  Ogle,  formerly  employed  on  the 
Muncie  Press.  D.  W.  Callahan,  former 
owner,  will  take  up  newspaper  work  at 
Winchester,  Ind. 


Bassett  Moves  Up 

Ottawa,  Ont. — John  Bas.sett,  who  has 
conducted  the  Ottawa  Bureau  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette  since  1911,  has  lieen 
made  a  vice-president  of  the  company, 
and  in  future  will  div-de  his  time  be¬ 
tween  Montreal  and  the  capital. 


Wisconsin  Daily  Buys  Weekly 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis. — The  Tribune,  a 
weekly,  has  been  purchased  by  W.  S. 
Hoffman,  publisher  of  the  Leader,  which 
will  contiue  to  publish  both  daily  and 
weekly. 


INCORPORATIONS 

Xew  A’ork. — Wilson  M.  Taylor,  pub¬ 
lishing,  $20,000;  R.  F.  Smith,  J.  C.  and 
J.  M.  Taylor,  35  West  59th  Street. 

Beckley,  W.  Va. — Deepwater  Build¬ 
ing  Company:  newspaper  plant  and  real¬ 
ty  business;  ^5,000;  J.  R.  Gilmore,  Roy 
Taylor,  Richard  Watkins,  A.  W.  AIc- 
Comas  and  Samuel  Johnson. 

Chicago. — E.  L.  Bowerman  Company, 
printing  and  publishing;  $10,000;  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bowerman,  Edward  Sebastian 
and  Harold  R.  Pillinger,  1218  West 
Madison  street. 

y.  V.  Hayley  Printing  &  Publishing 
Company;  $10,000;  Y.  V.  Hayley, 
Charles  F.  Balfanz  and  Ralph  Morris, 
40  Xorth  Wells  street. 

Indianapolis.  —  Direct  .Advertising 
Corporation ;  $50,000 ;  Burton  Bigelow, 


IM 


Maxwell  Broke  and  B.  G.  .  1 
Cosmopolitan  Press  Syndi^*j[ 
eral  advertising;  $10,000; 
man,  Lucille  Reiss  and  Harrv 
berg,  117  Xorth  Dearborn  Stren”*'* 
Polonia  Press;  $12,000;  W  Koti,i 
J.  Barowski,  to  do  general’ priminJ^ 
Xorth  .Ashland  Avenue.  *  1 


Wilmington,  Del.— Pulp  and  F 
Co.  (Delaware  corporation)  -  JivnLg-j. 
M.  M.  Lucey,  M.  Butler  Ind  Ll?« 
Dorsey. 


Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.—Kimbel 
Clark  Company;  paper  and  paper 

.  (MOOOOOO.  T  /-  / 
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ucts ;  $2,000,000 ;  J.  C.  Kimberly  F  h'?'— ' 
Sensenbrenner,  R.  Kelly.  51 
Street,  New  lork  City.  iS 


Laredo,  Tex.— Laredo  Record 
pany ;  $25,000 ;  J.  Guy  Burr,  B.  G. ' 
linas  and  Edward  S.  Thomas. 


SIT 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 

For  Newspaper  Making 


EQUIPMENT  WANTED  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 


Advertisements  under  this  classiffcstion  thirty 
cents  per  line.  Count  six  words  to  the  IhM. 


Wanted 


Advertisements  under  this  classificstia  ibM 
cents  per  line.  Count  six  words  to  tks  ifl 


For  Sale 


To  buy  twelve  to  sixteen-page  stereotyping 
press  with  full  equipment.  Berkeley  Gazette 
Publishing  Co.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


G-2  Graphotype  110-volt  motor,  No.  4  Dij 
In  excellent  condition  and  practiciD,  a, 
Price  very  reasonable.  Address  Box  Bi’t 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Wanted  at  Once 

Steel  stereotype  chases  for  seven  column  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
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paper  columns,  LI  ems  wide  by  21'/,  inches 
long.  The  Charleston  M.iil,  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  hows  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


THE  CUSHMAN 


OFFSET  UNOTYPE  MOTOR 
Has  No  Equal 
for 

EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 

and 

STURDY  CONSTRUCTION 

We  want  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
our  fourteen  years’  experience  in 
manufacturing  linotype  motors. 

Write  for  prices.  Address: 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 


Advertisements  under  this  classifieslia  AM 
cents  per  line.  Count  six  words  to  tha  Ife  | 


Printing  Plants  and  Butliim 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

PRINTERS’  OUTFITTEBS 

American  Typefounders’  Producti 
Printers  and  Bookbinders  Msekkay 
of  Every  Description 
CONNER,  FENDLER  A  CO. 

96  Beekman  St.  New  York  Qir 


For  Sale 

Two  Hoe  Sextpule  Presses  with 
two  folders.  Each  press  printi 
an  8-column  standard  size  newt- 
paper,  is  in  good  condition  ail 
can  be  inspected  at  any  timt 
Hoe  Matrix  Rolling  Machiott 
can  be  shipped  at  once. 

Walter  Scott  &  Company 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipmenih 
Selling  Houses  conveniendy  locud 

"American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Cat 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

Boston  Pittsburgh  KsniSiOff 

New  York  Oevds^  Deaf  ^ 
Philsdelphia  Detroit  Lo* 
Baltimore  CKicsga  Sssft**^ 
Richmond  Clnclnnsri  Poidiv  f 
Atlanta  St.  Lewis  Spofa** 
Buffalo  Minneapolis  Wiaai|4 
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,assified  advertising  columns 


HELP  WANTED 


■For  Sale”  iJ  at  thirty  Wanted:  A  SuCCCSsful 
Business  Manager 

I  have  a  paper  in  a  town  of  20,000  that  is  a 
hrst  class  one-.  It  has  been  established  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  prints  eight  to  six¬ 
teen  pages;  ha*  full  leased  wire  A.  P.  service; 
is  absolutely  stable  and  substantial  in  every 
way.  We  arc  threatened  with  competition, 
and  I  want  a  manager  that  can  deliver  the 
goods  for  this  paper.  No  windics;  not  blows; 
just  a  successtul  manager  that  wants  a  first 
class  position,  no  other  need  apply.  Paper 
made  $15,000  last  year  and  has  made  money 
every  jear  of  its  life.  I  will  pay  the  right 
man  either  a  handsome  salary  or  will  give 
him  half  the  profits  if  he  makes  good.  Send 
references,  experience,  successes,  age,  etc.,  in 
first  letter.  Address  B-666,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


for  first  pajrmant  on  a  small  city 
daily  newspaper  property.  Atlantic 
Coast  locations  preferred.  Proposi¬ 
tion  U.  H. 


Competent  Young  Exporter 

with  practical  experience  and  college  journalis¬ 
tic  training,  seeks  connection  with  first-class 
daily;  Southwest  preferred.  Address  B-642, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

New^aper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


rj^ing  Manager 


Can  lay  out,  write,  sell  advertising,  Editor 

chants  with  copy;  thoroughly  compe-  avmiittjjinjg  c.uitur 

ference^  Can  come  on  or  before  Do  you  want  an  editor  who  will  put  originality 
Address  B-648,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub-  and  pep — and  confidence — into  your  editorial 
columns,  your  whole  newspaper?  Recently 
sold  paper  I  published  eight  years  and  desire 
,  •  m  a  position  as  editorial  writer  or  managing  editor 

rtlSUlS  IVl&n&gCr  on  dailv  in  Middle  West  city  of  20,000  to  50,- 

ynprfrpr  makes  me  oocn  for  immedi-  <^-  Jen  years*  experience  in  metropolitan 
and  city  fields;  high  class  editorial  wnter, 
good  executive,  make  friends  rapidly  and 
quickly  win  confidence  of.  readers.  Thirty 
years  old,  energetic,  and  thoroughly  depend¬ 
able.  Capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  daily. 
Worth  good  salary  ana  expect  it.  Write  or 
wire  Eagle  Freshwater,  Delaware,  Ohio,  for 
personal  interview. 


EASTERN 
TRADE  PAPER 


A  classified  manager  wanted  in  a  middle  west¬ 
ern  city  of  about  fifty  thousand,  will  pay 
salary,  or  prefer  to  give  drawing  account  with 
commission.  .\n  exceptionally  good  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  right  man.  Address  B-662,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dominant  trade  journal  serving  rapidly 
growing  field,  with  tremendous  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

Net  earnings  last  year  $50,000.00.  Cur¬ 
rent  year  promises  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  both  gross  and  net  business. 
Can  be  purchased  on  about  20%  basis 
—large  portion  of  purchase  price  re* 
quired  in  cash. 

Harwell  &  Cannon 

Newspaper  and  Marazine  Propsrtlea 

TIMES  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK 


luburban  expcnence,  inorougniy  compe- 
J*.  forty  years  old,  married.  Best  of  ref- 
SncH  from  past  and  present  employers. 
Shine  under  $75  weekly  considered.  Box 
i^Sl.  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Boiiness  Manager 

I  „nng  man,  28,  now  business  manager  of 
city  daily,  desires  to  make  a  change 
ifiM  to  the  limitation  of  salary  present  posi- 
nio  can  pay.  Conversant  with  all  depart- 
KSU.  expert  accountant.  If  you  are  in 
Hol  of  and  can  pay  sufficient  renumeration 
,  bold  such  a  man,  address  B-670.  care  of 
Eibtcr  i  Publisher. _ 


Experienced  Ad  Solicitor 

Capable  of  becoming  advertising  manager. 
Evening  daily.  X.  E.  city  of  45,000.  .Address 
B-663,  care  of  Editor-  &  Publisher. 


Wanted 


Bright  and  capable  young  man  or  young 
woman  who  has  had  some  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  work  combines  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  and  can  assist  in  business  and  repor- 
torial  departments  of  modern  weekly  news- 
fiaper.  Address,  giving  full  information  as  to 
experience  and  salary  required.  The  Walton 
Tribune,  Monroe,  Ga. 


Wanted 


of  recognized  abilitv,  in  large  middle  west  J^**or  & 

city  of  restricted  tlieatrical  activity,  desires  Bldg.,  New  Work  City. 

contract  for  next  season  with  newspaper  in  - 

busier  field.  Is  prepared  to  earn  several  times  D6Sk  Man  AVanted 
his  salary.  Will  consider  combination  with  „  „„  ,i, 

Sunday  or  literary  departinent  dut^s  Refer-  y.  P.  leased  wire,  if  he 

ences  every  former  employer.  B-669.  care  ^^^e  heads.  Salary 

of  Editor  &  Publisher.  exoerienee  and  abilitv.  Th- 


Annual  Convention*  of  Big  Newtpapor 
Auociation*  Will  Be  Held  in  New 
York  a*  Ueual  —  Exhibit 
Recervation*  Closed 


The  annual  conventions  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  -Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York,  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  .^pril  21,  22  and 
23. 

Morning  sessions  will  open  at  10  a.  m. 
what  experience  has  sharp,  according  to  notice  sent  out  by 
t^ed.  Address  8-645,  jhe  president. 

The  annual  meeting  of  members  will 
"  "  be  held  on  Thursday,  .\pril  22,  at  2 

PORTUNITY  o’clock,  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
this  classificatlaa  such  Other  business  that  may  properly 
Count  six  words  to  come  before  the  meeting. 

President  Glass  called  the  attention 
of  members  to  the  requirement  that  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  the  convention  should 
come  from  the  home  office  and  that  any 
exception  to  the  rule  should  be  passed 
upon  by  the  committee  on  credentials. 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader  has  been 
elected  to  active  membership  in  the  A. 
N.  P.  A.,  making  a  total  of  510  active 
and  3  associate  members. 

The  annual  banquet  is  scheduled  for 
Thursday  evening.  The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  luncheon  of  the  .\dvertising 
Bureau  of  the  N.  P.  A.  will  be  held 
Wednesday. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  .Associated 
Press  will  be  held  Tuesday,  April  20, 
at  the  Waldorf.  The  directors  will 
meet  Monday  preceding  the  convention 
annual  luncheon  will  be  at  noon 
f.-atiirfs  montfilv.  SuitH  to  any  city.  AB  Tuesday. 

dS  E”ndfay"'Oh!o.“  ^he  week  previous  to,  the  publishers’ 

_ ! - ! -  conventions  will  be  occupied  by  the  43d 

Wai  InsUll  Job  PUnt  “I  «>"vention  of  the  American 

Pulp  &  Paper  .Association  at  the  Wal- 
Houldron,  Me. — The  Aroostook  Pub-  dorf,  from  .April  12  to  15. 
lishing  Company,  which  launched  the  The  management  of  the  Waldorf- 
Aroostook  Daily  News  here  a  month  Astoria  stated  this  week  that  every 
ago,  has  decided  to  install  a  commercial  room  on  the  convention  floor  of  the 
printing  plant.  Delivery  has  been,  prom-  hotel  that  is  available  for  the  usual 
ised  within  one  month.  exhibits  of  newspaper  supply  and  ma- 

- -  chinery  firms  and  allied  interests  has 

Paper  Plant  Suffers  Los*  been  taken. 

Rum  FORD,  Me. — The  wood  room  and  - 

one  end  of  the  mill  of  the  Oxford  Paper  .\bilei4E,  Tex. — The  Daily  Reporter 
Company,  manufacturer  of  newsprint,  will  soon  begin  the  erection  of  a  building, 
was  damaged  by  fire  last  week  to  the  two  stories  and  basemefit,  of  steel  and 
extent  of  $25,000.  •  •  concrete  construction. 


Attention, 

Managing  Editors 

1  Mnt  to  take  charge  of  news  end  of  good, 
liTt,  imall-town  afternoon  daily,  where  fifteen 
[ion’  general  experience,  personality,  execu- 
iire  ability  will  count.  Must  be  opportunity 
s  make  permanent  home.  I  am  38,  married; 
adependent  in  politics,  religion.  Box  B-664, 
die  of  Editor  &  Fublisher. 


City  Editor 

State  experience  in  detail,  morning  newroaper 
citv  of  50,000.  .\ddress  B-646,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation 

Twelve  years  intensive  training  in  every 
branch  of  circulation  work  under  one  of  fore¬ 
most  circulators  in  country  qualify  me  for 
bigger  work.  Executive  and  creative  ability, 
analyst,  age  29,  married.  References.  Now 
earning  $2400.  Glad  to  furnish  further  de¬ 
tails  if  strictly  confidential.  Address  B-672, 
care  of  Editor*  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Manager 

.it  experienced  newspaper  manage  who  has 
lets  successful  in  tne  most  difficult  fields, 

(SC  who  not  only  knows  every  angle  of  the 
fme  but  is  able  to  cope  with  almost  any 
station,  is  open,  on  reasonable  notice,  for 
>  (m  class  position  in  towns  of  50,000  to 
;00,000  or  more.  Now  employed  in  reorgan- 
msj|  a  newspaper  plant.  Address  B-S83,  care 

of  Editor  and  Publisher.  _  •  .  i  . 

-  Superintendent 

or  a.ssistant  to  Business  Manager,  seeks  con¬ 
nection  with  a  live  organization — prefer  eve¬ 
ning  daily  with  a  job  plant  connected — in 
a  city  of  50,000  to  150.000.  Past  middle  age, 
but  a  live  wire.  Nothing  but  a  plant  turning 
a  high  class  of  work  or  wanting  to  improve 
your  output.  Know  the  game  and  like  to  play 
it.  Respectfully  solicit  confidential  corre¬ 

spondence.  .\ddress  B-651,  care  of  Editor  4 
,  ^  Publisher. 

Lire  Editor 

Tlwrwfh,  efficient,  reliable  newspaperman  of  - 

12  ytiTt*  experience  now  open  for  position 
rith  reliable  newspaper  in  city  of  100,000  or 
mder.  Age  29,  married.  Good  organizer. 

Wm  take  full  charge  of  editorial  end.  Ref-  Advertisements  under 
eresces.  Wire  or  write.  Editor.  P.  O.  Box  tweirty-five  cents  per  line. 

IK  Three  Rivers.  Mich.  to  the  line. 


Substantial  Investment 

Competent  newspaperman,  now  general  man¬ 
ager  of  a  New  England  daily,  wishes  to  go 
l>ack  South  where  he  belongs.  Prefer  to 
make  substantial  investment  or  buy  control; 
ran  handle  either  editorial  or  business.  Ad¬ 
dress  B-644,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  World, 
Bldg.,  New  York. _ 


Newspaper  Man 

Funner  general  manager  (for  ten  years)  of 
ning  of  8  Pacific  Coast  dailies,  two  of  which 
•ere  recently  sold  for  $1,000,000,  desires  con- 
lection  in  California.  Able  to  handle  any 
newspaper  proposition.  Highest  references. 
K  years  old  and  tireless  worker.  Address 
B449,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Opportunity 

I  will  buy  equal  interest  or  control  or  entire 
stock  in  evening  daily  or  strong  weekly  in 
New  Encland  and  handle  either  editorial  or 
business  end.  Address  B-643,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  World  Bldg.,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


City  Editor 

Swipperman  of  unusually  wide  experience 
■4  thorough  training,  35  years  old.  now  em- 
as  rewrite  on  one  of  largest  New  York 
oues.  wants  job  as  city  editor  or  assistant 
«y  tiiitor,  whose  talents  as  executive  can  be 
™i»td.  Can  get  the  news.  Address  B-636, 
••rr  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — 
Linotyper 

Wanted — Competent  and  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Also  ad  man  who  can  assist  with 
make  up.  Also  fast  and  accurate  linotyper. 
Good  salary  on  afternoon  paper  in  city  of 
15,000.  Must  be  men  of  experienced  or  can¬ 
not  fill  requirements.  References  required. 
Address  B-632.  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

Publisher  of  successful  evening  paper  in  one 
of  best  cities  in  southwest,  population  over 
150,000  has  opening  for  successful  capable  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  References  and  record,  of 
achievement  should  he  in  first  letter,  stating 
positibns  held  during  last  five  years.  Salary 
and  bonus  will  equal  $75  or  better.  Address 
B-650,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


ie  news;  PUNCH  to  the  make-up; 
news  organization.  As  your  man- 
r  I  can  give  you  these  essentials 
•sful  evening  paper.  Soon  open 
pent.  Address  B-667,  care  of  Edi- 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Wants  Live  Church  Ads 


Wood-Pulp  Substitutes 


To  Editos  and  Publishes:  I  note  in  your 
issue  of  February  26  a  letter  from  Harry  E. 
Andrews.  manaKinir  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  under  the  above  caption,  “Wood  Pulp 
Substitute  Essential." 

Evidently  the  writer  is  not  aware  that  every 
fibrous  material  in  the  world  has  been  tested 
for  paper  making.  You  will  find  in  the  library 
of  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington  a  volume 
containing,  as  I  remember,  about  360  specimens 
of  paper  made  from  different  materials.  ^  At 
the  Bureau  of  Tests  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
samples  of  paper  made  from  various  kinds  of 
wood,  grasses  in  great  variety,  corn-stalks,  pea 
vines  and  many  annuals. 

Wood  is  used  because  paper  must  be  made 
very  cheaply  and  in  great  quantity,  because 
transformation  into  paper  can  be  effected  me¬ 
chanically  and  cheaply,  and  because  of  the 
original  material  a  larger  proportion  of  wood 
finds  itself  into  the  paper  than  in  any  other 
material. 

Excellent  paper  can  be  made  from  many 
materials  other  than  wood,  but  practically  all 
af  these  materials  require  extensive  chemical 
treatment,  and  as  to  nearly  all  of  them  there 
is  a  very  great  shrinkage — the  paper  including 
in  many  cases  only  from  IS  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  original  raw  material. 

Paper  mills  are  very  expensive.  They  in¬ 
volve  the  use  of  massive  and  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery.  They  cannot  be  made  portable.  They 
cannot  be  operated  economically  on  a  small 
scale.  They  must  be  located  where  there  is 
cheap  power,  and  at  points  where  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  cheaply  concentrated  and  the 
finished  product  cheaply  transported  to  the 
publisher. 

There  is  no  probability  that  anything  will 
Uke  the  place  of  wood  for  cheap  paper.  The 
wood  of  the  world  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
thing  vitally  important  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  wood  supply,  and  this  can  only  be  effected 
economically  and  on  a  large  scale  by  the  gov¬ 
ernments.  The  Federal  governmentt,  the  State 
governments  and  large  municipalities  should 
sll  engage  in  this  work.  Forestation,  as  a 
rule,,  cannot  be  made  profitable  to  the  private 
operator.  W'hen  interest  is  compounded  on 
his  original  investment  for  from  64  to  75  years, 
before  he  obtains  a  return,  the  cost  of  the 
wood  is  prohibitive.  Beyond  this  there  are 
taxes,  a  policing  of  the  property  and  losses 
from  fire,  insects,  disease,  etc.,  replanting  the 
dead  plants  and  many  other  incidental  ex- 


penses. 

European  governments  have  taken  this  mat¬ 
ter  up  on  a  large  scale  and  have  made  it 
profitable.  The  example  should  be  followed  by 
the  United  States. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  an  absurd  con¬ 
stitutional  provision,  requiring  its  vast  forests 
to  be  held  perpetually  as  wild  forest  lands. 
The  cutting  of  a  stick  of  timber  is  forbidden 
the  Forestry  Department  is  s  source  of  ex¬ 
pense.  and  the  forests  are  not  improving. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  mstured  trees, 
which  should  be  cut  and  used  and  made  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  State,  are  dying 
annually.  There  is  not  only  the  loss  of  this 
vast  amount  of  wood,  but  the  destruction  of 
the  younger  timber  by  the  falling  trees. 

The  States  should  make  provision  for  the 
cutting  and  sale  of  the  matured  timber  under 
the  control  of  honest  and  practical  foresters 
A  large  revenue  could  be  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  the  timber  and  the  forest  holdings  in¬ 
creased  and  improved.  _ 

P.  T.  DODGE. 

President  International  Paper  Co. 


Wsstern  Dailies  Gat  Paper 

Toronto. — .\fter  another  break  in  the 
continuity  of  publication  of  their  regu¬ 
lar  editions,  Winnipeg  dailies  are  agiain 
back  to  normal.  Under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  Fort  Frances  Paper 
Company,  which  was  to  have  supplied 
all  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  dailies, 
while  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper 


PREMIUMS 

Tkat  Ara  Real  SubacriptiaB  Producara 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

Maamfecturara  aad  PubHahsrs 
Rspraaaatathra, 

1606  Hejrwortli  BuiMiwg 
26  E.  Madiaon  St.  CHICAGO 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  13,  1920 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  You  will,  I  think, 
agree  that  too  much  church  advertising  in 
America  lacks  individuality,  lacks  in  short  sales 
appeal. 

\Ve  issue  a  special  church  edition  in  the 
Oakland  Tribune  every  Easter  and  Christmas. 

Can  you  suggest  where  we  could  obtain 
ideas  for  original  and  effective  church  ad¬ 
vertisements  at  Easter?  Thank  you  for  what¬ 
ever  you  can  do. 

MORTON  T.  R.  McDONALD, 

Classified  Adv.  Mgr.,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tri¬ 
bune. 


Mills  shipped  an  equivalent  of  the 
amount  over  and  above  the  Fort 
Frances  Company’s  quota  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  customers  of  the  latter,  will  not 
supply  more  than  its  quota.  This  will 
just  about  meet  Saskatchewan  require¬ 
ments  with  a  small  excess  for  Mani¬ 
toba.  ^fanitoba  requirements  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  Spanish  River 
Company  and  the  paper  mills  at  Ocean 
Falls.  B.  C. 


Want*  to  Buy  Tay-P«y 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Would  you  please 
tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  T.  P.  O’Connor’s 
weekly  articles  for  use  in  our  news|)a|>cr? 

’  riVATlIW 


{Continued  from  Page  5) 


Celebration*  in  Cedar  Rapids 

Ced.\r  Rapid.s,  la.,  March  11. — The 
Sunday  Republican  was  50  years  old 
March  8,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  A. 
Brewer,  owners  and  publishers,  cele¬ 
brated  the  event  with  a  dinner,  at  which 
150  newspaper  and  other  friends  were 
present.  The  occasion  was  unique  in 
that  it  was  also  the  33d  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Brewer’s  connection  with  the  paper, 
he  having  become  city  editor  in  1887, 
and  Mrs.  Brewer’s  birthday  anniversary. 
Mr.  Brewer  briefly  reviewed  the  history 
of  his  paper  and  his  connection  with  it. 
He  noted  the  fact  that  in  38  years  the 
Republican  has  had  but  three  editors — 


The  amalgRmatton  of  the  two  leading 
nrogreasive  Jewish  newtpaperf 


THE  DAY 

AND 

THE  WARHEIT 


bring!  into  being  the  most  powerful 
advertising  medium  in  the  Jewish  field. 


Johnson  Brigham,  W.  R.  Boyd  and 
Cyrenus  Cole — and  two  business  mana¬ 
gers — L.  S.  Merchant  and  himself — all 
were  present  except  Mr.  Merchant,  de¬ 
ceased.  There  were  no  other  speeches. 


TIPS  TO  AD  MANAGERS 


CONGRESS  ASKS  PROOF 
OF  PAPER  SAVING 


tioned  the  authority  of  any  committee 
of  Congress  to  take  such  action.  The 
committee  was  called  to  consider  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  distribution  through  the 
mails  of  literature  relating  to  social  dis¬ 
eases. 

Frederick  C.  Reidesel,  clerk  of  the 
committee,  declared  the  newsprint  mat¬ 
ter  came  up  incidentally,  following  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Steenerson  that  he 
had  received  letters  from  three  publish¬ 
ers  stating  they  would  have  to  suspend 
publication  unless  Congress  granted 
some  relief  for  them.  The  matter  was 
discussed  and,  to  revert  to  Mr.  Reide- 
sel’s  own  words,  ‘‘it  was  decided  to 
shake  the  big  stick  at  the  publishers.” 

Although  it  is  not  doubted  that  the 
House  or  Congress  could  adopt  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  upon  publishers  to  fur¬ 
nish  information  of  the  character  de¬ 
sired  by  Mr.  Steenerson,  many  m.embers 
declared  that  such  an  undertaking  by 
a  committee  of  Congress  without  a  ipe- 
cial  grant  of  authority  lacked  the  power 
to  do  so. 

“I  know  of  no  authority  for  Mr. 
Steenerson  to  send  out  such  a  letter,” 
Mr.  Madden  said,  expressing  doubt  that 
such  action  had  been  taken.  When 
shown  a  copy  of  the  letter,  bearing  Mr. 
Steenerson’s  personal  signature,  Mr. 
Madden  refused  comment  as  to  what  he 
intended  doing  about  it. 

“But  there  is  one  thing  certain,”  he 
said,  “that  .Anthony  bill  and  others  like 
it  are  not  going  to  pass.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  that.” 

Mr.  Steenerson  had  some  difficulty 
reaching  Frank  P.  Glass  to  notify  him 
of  the  committee’s  request.  Telegrams 
sent  to  Birmingham  brought  replies  that 
he  was  in  Washington.  Inquiry  here 
developed  he  was  in  New  York. 


Reporter*  Enjoy  Dry  Dinner 


BUFFALO  NEWS 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  nnd  Publuher 


“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper 
that  censors  its  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  Many  of  our  advertisers 
use  our  columns  exclusively. 
The  above  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C 
Foreism  Advertising  Representatives 
KEIXY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Randolph  W.  Madison 


SPECIAL  WESTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Editor  &  Publisher 


SUPERBA  BUILDING 


520  BROADWAY 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


New  York  Printer*  May  A*k 

While  no  demands  had  been  pro*, 
by  Typographical  Union  No.  6  W 
new  wage  scale  on  the  New  York* 
papers,  it  is  understood  that  the*** 


considered  at  a  meeting  last  Sund^ 
submission  of  demands  for  -  * 


crease  of  about  $20,  effective^* 
when  present  contracts  expire,  ’ 


William  H.  Rankin  Company,  Inc, 
104  South  Michigan  .\venue,  Chicago, 
is  running  an  advertising  campaign  in 
Chicago  newspapers  as  a  part  of  the 
memliership  drive  of  the  Ixiyal  Order 
of  Moose.  Campaigns  may  be  extended 
to  other  cities. 

Charles  H.  Touzalin  .•\cency,  Inc, 
Kesner  Building,  Chicago,  will  handle 
a  central  western  advertising  campaign 
for  the  Globe  Shirt  &  Overall  Company 
of  .Abingdon,  Ill.  Other  new  accounts 
of  this  agency  include  the  Oshkosh  Mo¬ 
tor  Truck  Manufacturing  Company, 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  Walter  S.  Burgess 
Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Williams  &  Cunnyncham,  6  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Have  se¬ 
cured  account  of  the  Gates  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  of  Denver  and  plan  a  newspaper 
campaign. 

Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  2d  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  Toledo.  Placing 
contracts  on  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad. 

Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  Book 
Building,  Detroit.  Has  been  retained  to 
handle  advertising  of  the  East  Michi¬ 
gan  Travel  &  Resort  Association.  Mak¬ 
ing  up  a  list  of  national  magazines,  out¬ 
ing  publications,  and  newspapers  in  the 
central  west. 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Marquette  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Will  place  copy  for  an  ap¬ 
praisal  company  in  the  leading  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  near  future. 

Redfield  .Advertising  .Agency,  Inc., 
116  West  32d  Street,  New  York.  Has 
secured  account  of  Samuel  W.  Peck 
Company,  “Sampcck”  Clothes,  New 
York. 


Chicago  Printer*  Want 

Indianapolis.— President  Marsdt, 
Scott  of  the  International  Typogti, 
ical  Union  stated  on  .March  11 
action  had  yet  been  taken  by  th«  I® 
national  Arbitration  Board  on  tht  G 
cago  newspaper  scale.  The  Chia 
union  has  demanded  a  new  wan 
$55.10,  days,  and  $58.60,  nights. 
44-hour  week. 


Travi*  Goes  to  Superior 

Birmingham,  Ala.— Eugene  TraJ 
state  news  editor  of  the  News,  hajJ 
signed  to  become  managing  editor) 
the  Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram.  RotJ 
A.  Kinney  succeeds  him. 


VITAL  QUESTIONS 


The  Annalist— a  magrazine  of  finiM 
commerce  and  economics— publUU 
Mondays  by  The  New  York 
Company,  discusses  questions  of  rit* 
interest  to  bankers,  brokers,  no. 
chants,  manufacturers  and  all  otke 
business  men  who  need  to  keep  » 
formed  on  the  financisi  situtiia 
Tables  of  quotations  of  seenritia 
dealt  in  on  the  New  York  and  prioead 
out-of-town  exchanges  and  ol  all  a- 
listed  securities  are  a  regular  featait 
of  the  Annalist. 


THE  ANNALIST 

TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
M  conts  ■  copy  tS  a  w 

at  nawsatanda  by  ^ 


Few  Papers— (if  any)— surpass  ila 

TRENTON  TIMCCI 

NEW  JERSEY  I  UVILjI 


A  Food  Medium 


Liquor,  which  by  its  presence  en¬ 
livened  many  dinners  of  the  New  York 
City  Hall  Reporters’  Association  in  the 
past,  lent  interest  by  its  absence  to  this 
year’s  function  which  was  held  last 
Saturday  night  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 
Jibes  at  prohibition  and  at  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration  were  the  program  features. 


Even  during  the  past  summer  foar  U 
pages— and  more — was  the  site  ol  ta 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  Itatur- 
a  winner  for  housewives,  retailers  ui 
manufacturers. 

Wednesdays  and  Sundays  four  loto  pipi 
Tuesday  Music  Page. 

Grculation  26,649.  Member  A  B.  C 
KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
Marbridge  Bldg.  Lyttos  BU(. 

New  York  Chicin 


N'ew  Jerseys  Greatest 
Morning  Newspaper 

THE  NEWARK  LEDGB 


For  tix  days  la  tho  wook  wo  « 
alosw  in  our  field  of  asors  Iksa  t 
million  roadoro,  aad  tha 


SUNDAY  LEDGER 


Takaa  a  placa  amimg  tha  Ittfhf 
publicatlaiu  of  tha  country. 

Dorothy  Due  Holon  RowW 
A*sociato«l  Pmo* 


Wa  can  fascraasa  your  buslasss  f" 
want  it  incraswad. 


You  bava  thought  of  proof  cHgghlt 
yoursdf.  But  1st  uo  toil  yw  tiw 
proos  clipping  can  ba  mad#  a  basittw 
buildar  for  you. 


BURRELLE 


145  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y*  Citj 


Eotabllobod  a  Quartor  af  a  Cmtwf 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  1  3 ,  1920 


Print  Paper  Conservation 


The  New  York  Globe  has  at  critical  periods  of 
acute  print  paper  shortage  during  the  past  three 
and  a  half  years  enforced  regulations  which  have 
enabled  it  to  keep  within  its  contract  allowance. 

The  basic  theory  has  been  to  provide  reasonable 
space  for  all  advertisers  through  limitations  on 
those  inclined  to  use  more  space  than  contracted  for 

Anticipating  a  pinch  in  1920,  for  several  months 
we  have  written  all  new  contracts  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  renewals  with  clauses  permitting  us 
to  adjust  rates  every  quarter  and  enabling  us 
to  omit  or  limit  the  size  of  any  ad.  any  day. 

By  these  processes  we  can  hold  the  newspaper 
within  any  required  size,  and  have  produced  a 
condition  which  enables  us  to  give  better  service 
to  all  advertisers  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

Unless  newspapers  and  advertisers  generally 
fall  in  with  such  practices,  radical  advances  in 
rates  and  absolute  ruination  of  the  whole 
advertising  industry  are  threatened. 


THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 
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Space-Buyers’  Chart  and  Market  Survey  of  the 

STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13,  1920 


Pages  I  to  XL VI II 


MASSACHUSETTS,  THE  GIANT  AMONG  THE  GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL  STATES  OF  THE  UNION 


lurth  among  the  states ;  in  population  the  general  character  o-f  the  State.  When 
ranks  sixth.  you  consider  that  the  State  is  largely 

These  facts  would  indicate  forcefully  a  group  of  cities  and  towns — that  92.8 

per  cent,  of  the  people  live  in  incor¬ 
porated  towns  or  cities — you  have  the 
answer :  A  great  manufacturing  com¬ 
munity,  an  industrial  commonwealth. 

Cities  Dominate  the  State 

At  the  1915  census  it  was  developed 
that  there  were  60  cities  in  the  State, 
each  having  an  estimated  population  of 
more  than  10,000,  the  aggregate  form¬ 
ing  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
of  the  State ;  and  these  60  cities  re¬ 
ported  85  per  cent,  of  the  State's  total 
manufactured  products. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Newspaper 

,8un  . 

,*ltein  . 

*Teleffram*News  . . . . 
Tele^aph'News  .... 

.  Newt  . 

.Enterprise  . 

.News  . 

.News  . 

.*lCercur7  . 

* Standard  . 

Standard  . 

Times  . 

Timet  . 

.*Newt  ft  Herald . 

.Herald  . 

*Transcript  . 

.  *Hampshire  Oasette , 

Herald  . 

.Chronicle  . . 

.Berkshire  Eacle  .... 
.Patriot  Ledfer  ...... 

Telegram  . 

.*News  . . 

.*Bepublican  . 

*News  . 

Republican  . 

*Vnion  . 

^TTnion  . . 

Union . 

.Enterprise  . 

.*Gasette  . 

.Item  . 

.  Free  Press*Tribune . . 

News  . 

.Times  . . 

.•Oasette  . . 

•Post . 

•Telegram  . 

Telegram  . 


City 

Ametbury 

Attleboro 

Beverly 

Boston 


A  FAMILIAR  SIGHT  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


WHERE  WORLD’S  STANDARDS 
WERE  ESTABLISHED 


Brockton 


CheUea  . . 
Clinton  . . . 
Fall  River 


It  U  one  of  the  largest  factory  build- 
B|i  where  water  power  maintains 
dean,  smokeless  surroundings. 


Fitchburg 


Framingham 
Gardner  . . . 
Olouoeater  . 
Haverhill  .. 
Holyoke  ... 


tiitics  for  1917  show  the  value  of  man- 
ilactured  products  to  have  been  $3,020,- 


557545.  The  XFAV  WEALTH  created 
by  the  processes  of  manufacture  for  that 
ye»r  was  estimated  at  $1,238,117,191. 

Values,  selling  prices  of  commodities, 
0  the  present  year  have  almost  doubled, 
l>lrin(i:  the  great  average,  over  those 
fKrailing  in  1914;  so  that  our  next  of- 
fcial  census  statistics  will  doubtless 
ihow,  for  the  year  1919,  about  double 
Ihe  values  for  ,1914 ;  and  on  this  a»- 
■mption  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  in 
Mifsachusetts  there  is  being  created 
low  new  wealth  to  the  extent  of  a 
billion  and  a  half  of  dollars  per  year. 

The  10-Figure  BetU 

So  that  in  considering  Massachusetts 
u  a  market  for  his  own  products,  a 
■mufacturer  must  think  on  the  ten-fig- 
ire  basis. 

It  is  a  State  of  dense  population,  with 
^inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  rank¬ 
ing  second  among  the  states  in  this  re- 
gifd.  Approximately  1,700,000  persons 
®gigcd  in  gainful  occupations  of  whom 
w«r  700,000  are  wage-earners  in  man- 


Hudaon  . 
Lawrence 


Thig  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  style 
of  architecture  of  a  mill  office  which 
was  in  vogue  in  the  early  days  of  fac¬ 
tory  building  in  New  England.  Today 
these  old  frame  buildings  reflect  the 
dignity  and  permanency  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  manufacturing.  It  was  in  mills, 
such  as  this,  that  many  of  the  world’s 
standards  of  merchandise  have  been 
established. 


Leominster 

Lowell 


INDEX  TO  SPACE  BUYERS’  CHARTS 


City 

Leominster  . 

Lowell  . 

Lynn  . 

Malden  . 

Marlboro  . 

Melrose  . 

Milford  . 

Newburyport  . 

New  Bedford  .... 
North  Adams  .... 
North  Attleboro  . . 

Northampton  . 

Pittsfield  . 

Quincy  . 

Salem  . 

Springfield,  Part  1 


City 

Amesbury  .... 

Attleboro . 

Beverly  . 

Boston.  Part  1 


So,  >  in  considering  this  State  as  a 
major  market  unit,  the  advertiser  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  more  than  niiie- 
tenths  URBAN  MARKET  to  which  he 
must  appeal;  that  distribution,  because 
of  the  contracted  areas  and  extensive 
transportation  facilities,  is  comparatively 
simple ;  and  that  the  entire  population 
can  be  reached  IN  ONE  D.AY  through 
the  use  of  space  in  the  daily  newspapers 
of  the  State. 

There  are  2.130  miles  of  steam-rail¬ 
ways  and  2.802  miles  of  electric  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  State.  The  shipping  fa- 


Brookton  . 

Chelsea  . 

Clinton  . 

Fall  Biver  . 

Fitchburg,  Part  1 


Framingham 
Gardner  . . 
Gloucester 
OreenBeld  . 
Haverhill 
Holyoke 
Hudson  . . . 
Lawrence,  P 


Stoneham  . 

Taunton  . 

WakoSold  . 

'Waltham  . 

Woburn  . 

Worcester,  Part  1 


kficturing  industries. 

Jo  1915  the  estimated  population  was 


c 
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MASSACHUSETTS  SHOPPERS 


highly  efficient  workers  in  leather  from 
the  British  Isles  were  steadily  drawn 
to  the  great  shoe  factories  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  They  came,  bringing  with 
them  ideas  and  ideals  already  in  vogue 
in  the  new  communities.  These  people 
needed  no  rejuvenation  to  bring  them 
into  loyal  relations  with  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  whose  protection  they 
had  sought  their  new  homes. 

Textile  workers,  too,  from  not  only 
Britain  but  France  and  other  countries 
of  Latin  Europe,  were  drawn  to  the 
growing  industries  of  Massachusetts,  the 
work  here,  too,  calling  for  operators  of 
skill,  experience  and  intelligence. 


NATURE’S  BLESSING  ON  A  MIGHTY  STATE 


much  labor  to  take  into  account. 
“Are  labor  conditions  stable  an 
With  the  further  perfecting  of  ma-  ducive  to  home  life?”  Yes,  sp 
chinery  and  the  steady  diversification  broadly. 

of  industries  there  drifted  to  Massa-  The  9,865  manufacturing  esl 
chusetts,  inevitably,  a  portion  of  that  ments  of  the  State  paid  out  in  w; 
restless  element  in  labor  which,  know- 
ing  no  allegiance  to  any  homeland,  al¬ 
ways  endangers  any  industrial  society 
in  which  it  finds  a  place  and  hearing. 

Massachusetts  has  this  problem  of  the  000.000  mark, 
radical,  of  the  malcontent,  just  as  the  This  means  money  in  1'  ' 
thus  grounded  in  the  faith  that  holds  other  states  have — and  perhaps  in  direct  people — an  abundance  with  which 
fast  to  those  things  of  proved  worth  in  proportion  to  her  industrial  importance, 
the  social  order,  a  leaven  is  provided  But  she  is  not  afraid.  She  does  not  within 
which  finally  reaches  and  aft'ccts  the  compromise  with  law-defying  groups,  as 
alien  elements  of  these  masses.  Massa-  evidence  her  heroic  treatment  of  the  po- 
chusetts  has  always  been  a  good  melt-  licemen’s  strike  in  Boston.  Under  the 
ing  pot.  It  m?y  be  true  that  for  many  test  of  an  electioti  in  which  this  strike 


Doe*  Not  Shirk  Her  Problem 


1917  the  sum  of  ^37,144,629.  As  wage 
have  increased  since  then,  the  presn- 
annual  payroll  of  these  mills  and  fac! 
tories  should  figure  far  above  the  $700. 

the  hands  of  tbt 
. -.1  to 

gratify  the  needs  and  even  the  whims- 
reason. 

There  were  99  industries,  or  induitn 


The  foaming,  roaring  waters  of  Pawtucket  Falls  on  the  Merrimac  River  at 
Lowell,  Mas*.,  defy  description  or  valuation  in  cold  figures  when  one  attempts  to 
define  the  blessings  to  mankind  derived  from  the  great  source  of  water  power 
which  means  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  thousand*  of  daily  toiler*. 


WHERE  WORK  IS  A  PLEASURE 


with  products  valued  at  less  that 
$5,000,000. 

9  .pHi  Considering  the  460  establishments  dt. 

^  voted  exclusively  to  the  manufacturt  of 

8  boots  and  shoes,  and  emploj-ing  77,flj 

wage  earners,  we  find  the  1917  products 
I  ^  valued  at  $307,195,759. 

P®.  *  The  manufacture  of  leather,  taniwL 

SE  BH  Hk  curried  and  finished,  carried  on  in  136 
HB  tanneries,  held  seventh  place  among  tk 
State’s  industries  in  1917,  and  its  prod- 
totaled  12.3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
nation.  Rubber  boots  and  shoos, 
||  H||  .  ■■  also  considered  as  a  separate  industi;, 
BfjJipiB'  is  a  very  important  one.  Massachusetts  i 

■  produces  44.2  per  cent,  of  the  countrj’i  1 

B  IM  output  in  this  line. 

Gigantic  Textile  Industry 

Building  Trust,  it  industry  ranking  first  in  impot- 

:*  of  the  country,  fance  in  the  State  is  cotton  goods,  io- 
suits  are  shown  in  eluding  cotton  small  wares ;  120,946  wage 
earners  are  employed,  the  annual  prod- 

- -  ucts  for  1917  were  valued  at  $404,621569, 

the  great  body  of  value  added  by  manufacture  hariiig 
ae  State  sustained  been  $159,748,794. 
is  straight  Ameri-  second  dominant  industry,  the 

manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  includ- 
rest?”  Yes.  Labor  '*^8  cut  stock  and  findings,  Massachu- 
where  there  is  so  (Continued  on  Page  XVI) 


MAMMOTH  GROUP  OF  FACTORY  BUILDINGS— NORTON  COMPANY  AND  NORTON  GRINDING  COMPANY,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


of  hundreds  of  esUblishments  busy  to  capacity  multiplying  tbe  wealth  of  New  England’s  greatest  industrial  state.  In  such  plant*  M 
skilled  hand*  are  working  under  ideal  conditions  that  create  unrivalled  American  merchandise — and  thoroughly  Americanized  citizens. 
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present 


[THIS  MAP  OF  BOSTON’S  SHOPPING  ZONES 

was  prepared  by  the  advertising  mana-  ^ 

gers  of  three  of  the  largest  Boston  , 

stores  and  approved  by  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  ^  ^ 
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BOSTON  DAILY  POST 


Circulation  Average  for  Year  1919 


BOSTON  SUNDAY  POST 


Circulation  Average  for  Year  1919 


HOW  THE  BOSTON  POST  COVERS  ITS  TERRITORY 


IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  there  is  one  copy  of  The  Boston 
Post  sold  for  every  three  dwellings. 

IN  MAINE  there  is  one  copy  of  The  Boston  Post  sold  for 
every  four  dwellings. 

IN  \’ERMONT  there  is  one  copy  of  the  Boston  Post  sold 
for  every  five  dwellings. 


IN  METROPOLITAN  BOSTON  there  is  one  copy  of  The 
Boston  Post  sold  daily  for  EVERY  dwelling  in  this  section. 

IN  MASS.\CHl'SETTS  there  is  one  copy  of  The  Boston  Post 
sold  for  every  two  dwellings  in  the  State. 


Lines 

3,9<0 

14.3Z« 

57,483 

Z.2M 

3,518 

584 

2,808 

4,144 
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For  TEN  Consecutive  Years  the  Boston  Post  Led  in 
Automobile  Display  Advertising 


PASSENGER  CARS  AND  TRUCKS 


During  the  year  1919  the  four  leading  Boston  newspapers  in  Automobile  Display  Advertising  carried 
the  totals  below.  This  is  display  advertising  only  (new  cars,  trucks,  tires  and  accessories)  and  does  not  include 
used  car  and  classified  advertising: 

Agate  Lines 


American  Car  . 

Anderton  Car  . 

Allen  Car  . 

Apperton  Car  . 

Auto  Sales  A  Service  Co. 
Bethlehem  Motor  Trucks.. 
Boston  Federal  Truck  Co.. 

Briscoe  Car  . 

Buick  Car  . 

Cadillac  Car  . 

Chalmers  Car  . 

Chandler  Motors  Corp . 

Chevrolet  Car  . 

Cleveland  Six  Car . 

Clydesdale  Truck  . 

Cole  Motor  Car  Co . 

Columbia  Six  . 

Day-Elder  Trucks  . 

Denby  Trucks  . 

Detroit  Electric  Car . 

Dodfe  Bros.  Car  . 


Ajax  Tires  . 

Diamond  Tires  . . 
Federal  Tires  . . . 
Firestone  Tires 

Fisk  Tires  . 

Fulton  Tires  . 

Gates  Tires  . 

General  Tire  Co. 


A.*C.  Spark  Plurs . 

Allen  Auto  Spec.  Co . 

Amer.  Bosch  Magneto  Co.. 
American  Piston  Rings.... 

™erican  Chain  . 

Auto  Safety  Tire  Valve. . . 

Bascoms  . 

Bearings  ^r^ce  Co . 

B^t<m  Storage  B'tV  Co... 

Champion  Spark  Plug . 

Chase  Motor  R<^es . 

^umbia  Battery  . 

Davis-Lynn  Storage  B*t’y* 
Derf  Spark  Plugs . 


Some  of  the  Leading  Automobile  Advertisers  Who  Used  the  Post  in  1919 


BOSTON  POST 

2nd  Paper  -  - 

3rd  Paper  -  - 
4th  Paper  -  - 


-  -  833,967 

-  -  -  640,527 

-  -  -  630,582 

-  -  -  334,852 


Lines 

5,431  Lafolette  Motors  Co... 

1,511  Lexington  Car  . 

7M  Liberty  Motor  Cars  *. 

22,491  Locomobile  . 

1,728  Mack  Trucks  . 

549  Maibohm  Motor  Car  Co. 

3,978  Marmon  Car  . 

21,827  Maxwell  Car  . 

3,793  Mercer  Car  . 

7,959  Mitchell  Car  . 

872  Moon  Car  . 

1,956  Metz  Car  . 

ai  Nash  Cars  . 

2,546  Nash  Trucks  . 

1,272  National  Cars  . 

6,684  National  Trucks  . 

9,699  Noma  Car  . 

3,936  Oldsmobile  Trucks  .... 

3,197  Olympian  Cars  . 

729  Overland  Cars  . 

19,993  Packard  Co . 

897  Paige  Motor  Co . 


Automobile  Tires 


Automobile  Accessories 


Peerless  Car  . 

Pierce-Arrow . 

Reo  Cars  . 

Republic  Truck  . 

Saxon  Car  . 

Selden  Trucks  . 

Signal  Trucks  . 

Standard  Car  . 

Steams  Car  . 

Sterling  Trucks  . 

Stewart  Trucks  . 

Studebaker  Car  . 

Stutz  Car  . 

Templar  Car  . 

Traffic  Truck . . 

Velio  Co . 

Vim  Motor  Truck  Co.. 

Walker  Vehicle  Co. . 

Walker-Johnson  . 

Westcott  Car  . . 

White  Trucks  . . 

Winton  Car  . 


Perfection  Tire  A  Rub.  Co 

P^lack  Tires  . . 

Portage  Tires  . 

Racine  Tires  . 

Stnmg  Tire  A  Rubber  Co.. 
Standard  Tire  A  Rub. 

Swinehart  Tires  . 

U,  S.  Tires  . 


Pyro  . 

Rub-R-Tite  . . 

Soc<my  . 

Stewart  Speedometer  . 

Tiredoh  . 

Tydol  . 

United  Motors  Service  Co . 

Univ.  Top  A  Body  Co. . . 

U  Save  Your  Auto  Dressing . 

Vulcan  Spring  . 

Vesta  Storage  Battery . 

Weed  Tire  Chain . 

Willard  Storage  B*t*y  Co . 

Wonder-Mist  . . . 


Lines 


1,979 

599 

m 

429 

8N 

2,746 

6,499 

46,959 


Dort  Car  . 

El-Car  . 

Elgin  Car  . 

Essex  Motor  Cars . 

Federal  Truck  . 

Fiat  Motors  . 

Ford  Car  . 

Franklin  Motor  Car...*. 

CMC  Trucks  . 

Garford  Trucks  . 

Grant  Car  . 

Guaranty  Trucks . 

Hall  Motor  Co . 

Haynes  Car  . 

Henshaw  Motor  Co . 

Holmes  Car  . 

Hudscm  Car  . 

Hupmoblle  . 

Indiana  Trucks  . 

International  Trucks 
Jordan  Motor  Car  Co. 
King  Motors,  Inc . 


Lines 


Lines 


9,875 

1*832 

9,624 

5,695 

1,846 

9,455 

.6,624 

8,637 


Lines 


1,212 

641 

799 

1,659 

749 

6n 

1,998 

4,144 

472 

1,588 

4,368 

496 

569 


Lines 


4,949 

1,483 

344 

I, 469 
3,785 

18,891 

6,285 

429 

3,846 

2,645 

3,254 

7,414 

II, 734 
1,994 
5,729 
3,968 

18,98.* 

1,936 

2,599 

1,927 

759 

3,543 


Globe  Tires  . 

Goodrich  Tires  . 

Goodyear  Tires  . 

Crow  Tire  Co . 

Hartford  Tires  . 

Hewitt  Tires  . 

Hood  Tire  Sales  Co.... 
Kelly  Springhrid  Tires. 


Mason  Tire  A  Rubber  Co. 

McGraw  Tires  . 

Michelin  Tires  . 

Miller  Tires  . . 

Mohawk  Tires  . 

Needham  Tres . 

Norwalk  Tires  . . 

Penn.  Vacuum  Cup  Tires.. 


Delco  . 

Disteel  Wheel  . 

Dixon's  Lubricants  . 

Ebonite  . 

Electric  Intake  Heater . 

Exide  Battery  Service  Corp. 

Farley  A  McNeil . 

Gulf  Refining  Co. . 

Hartbell  Carbon  Remover. 

Hartley  Bishop  Co . 

Humistat  . 

Hyatt  Bearings  . 

Johnscm's  Freezeproof  .... 


Le2dcproof  Piston  Rings.. 
Luthy  Battery  Sales  Co.. 

Martin  Parry  Corp . 

McQuay  Norris  Mfg.  Co. 

Moseler  Mica  Plugs . 

Motor  Parts  Co . 

Nuback  Mfg.  Co . 

CCedar  Polish  . 

Olinol  . 

Perrine  Co . 

Polarine  . 

Prestollte  . 

Presurite  . 


Lines 


3,856 

8.890 

2,912 

9,568 

5,099 

2,172 

12,592 

6,006 


Lines 


1,489 

897 

1,009 

1,429 

3,146 

4,108 

1,722 

2,999 

752 

6,369 

1,694 

651 

690 

4,518 


Lines 


915 

1,312 

5,920 

1,894 

452 

1,897 

6,972 

1,232 

609 

594 

1,589 

1,964 

852 
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The  ONE  Great  Outstanding  Advertising  Medium  of  New  England 


FIRST 


In  Departnent  Store  and  Women’s 
Specialty  Advertising 


During  the  year  1919  the  four  leading 
Boston  papers  in  Department  Store  and 
Women’s  Specialty  Advertising  carried  the 
following  totals  in  agate  lines: 

BOSTON  POST  3,077,233 

2nd  Paper  2,630,556 

3rd  Paper  2,348,964 

4th  Paper  1,600,274 


FIRST 


In  Home  Furnishing  Advertising 


During:  thr  year  1919  the  four  leading 
Boston  papers  in  Furniture  and  Home 
Furnishing  Advertising  carried  the  follow* 
ing  totsTls  in  agate  lines: 

BOSTON  POST  536,749 

2nd  Paper  486,785 

3rd  Paper  483,795 

4th  Paper  165,550 


FIRST - 

I  In  Boot  &  Shoe  Advertising 


During  the  year  1919  the  four  leading 
Boston  papers  in  Shoe  Advertising  carried 
the  following  totals  in  agate  lines: 

BOSTON  POST  239,404 

2nd  Paper  183,198 

3rd  Paper  141,587 

4th  Paper  75,025 


FIRST 


In  Jewelry  AdvertUing 


During  the  year  1919  the  four  leading 
Boston  papers  in  Jewelry  Advertising  car¬ 
ried  the  following  totals  in  agate  lines: 

BOSTON  POST  144,960 

2nd  Paper  115,334 

3rd  Paper  97,573 

4th  Paper  62,930 


FIRST - 

I  In  Amusement  Advertising 


During  the  year  1919  the  four  leading 
Boston  papers  in  Theatrical  and  Amuse¬ 
ment  Advertising  carried  the  following 
totals  in  agate  lines: 


BOSTON  POST  516,007 

2nd  Paper  415,472 

3rd  Paper  394,222 

4th  Paper  310,143 


FIRST 


In  Hotel  Advertising 


During  the  year  1919  the  four  leading 
Boston  papers  in  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Advertising  carried  the  following  totals 
in  agate  lines: 


BOSTON  POST  59,447 

2nd  Paper  38,168 

3rd  Paper  15,361 

4th  Paper  8,706 


Back  of  the  conclusive  figures  presented  here  are  the  individual  experience! 
thousands  of  advertisers  who  know  and  have  tested  the  result-bringing  power!  oj  • 

The  Boston  Post — most  of  them  for  many  years.  **  * 

Ildo 


In  LOCAL  Display  Advertising 


THE  BOSTON  POST  IS  FIRST 


During  the  year  1919  the  four  leading  Boston  papers  in  Local  Display  Advet. 
Using  carried  the  following  totals; 


BOSTON  POST  - 

2nd  Paper  -  -  - 

3rd  Paper  -  -  - 

’4th  Paper  -  -  - 


Agate  Lines 


-  5,089,912 

■  4,145,820 

-  4,078,403 

-  2,508,649 


Post  led  Second  Paper  by .  .  . .  944,092  lines 

Post  led  Third  Paper  by . 1,01 1,509  lines 

Post  led  Fourth  Paper  by . 2,581,263  lines 


In  LOCAL  Display  Advertising 


THE  BOSTON  POST  IS  FIRST 


Leading  as  it  does  in  both  Local  and  National  Advertising,  The  Post,  oi 
course,  also  leads  all  Boston  papers  in  TOTAL  Display  Advertising  with  a  total  of 


10,146,897  line. 


Post  led  Second  Paper  by . 1,688,542  lines 

Post  led  Third  Paper  by . 2,974,666  lines 

Post  led  Fourth  Paper  by . 6,186,209  lines 


Classified  advertising  not  included  in  any  of  these  totals 


As  compared  with  1918,  tlie  Boston  Post  shows  a  gain  in  Display 
Advertising  of  3,405,384  lines  for  the  year  1919  and  INCREASED 
ITS  LEAD  over  the  second  paper  by  more  than  a  quarter-of-a-million 
lines. 
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This  is  the  ELEVENTH  Consecutive  Year  ot  Leadership  in 

Display  Advertising 


fue  Boston  Post’s  leading  position  in  practically  all  lines  of  display  advertising 
iB  clearly  and  emphatically  proved  by  the  statistics  on  these  two  pages.  Do  you 
^ow  another  newspaper  in  America  which  so  dominates  its  field? 

In  NATIONAL  Display  Advertising 

THE  BOSTON  POST  IS  FIRST 

During  the  year  1919  the  four  leading  Boston  papers  in  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  carried  the  following  totals; 


FIRST 


In  Food  Product  Advertising 

During  the  year  1919  the  four  leading 
Boston  papers  in  Grocery  and  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts  Advertising  carried  the  following 
totals  in  agate  lines; 

BOSTON  POST  818,742 

2nd  Paper  637,338 

3rd  Paper  630,283 

4th  Paper  349,768 


FIRST 


Agate  Lines 


BOSTON  POST  - 

2nd  Paper  -  -  - 

3rd  Paper  -  -  - 

4th  Paper  -  -  - 


-  5,056,985 

-  4,379,952 

-  3,026,41 1 

-  2,044,427 


In  Men’s  Wear  Advertising 

During  the  year  1919  the  four  leading 
Boston  papers  in  Men’s  Clothing  and 
l-'urnishings  Advertising  carried  the  fol¬ 
lowing  totals  in  agate  line' 

BOSTON  POST  702,006 

2nd  Paper  702,006 

3rd  Paper  376,608 

4th  Paper  248,521 


FIRST 


Post  led  Second  Paper  by .  677,033  lines 

Post  led  Third  Paper  by . 2,030,574  lines 

Post  led  Fourth  Paper  by . 3,012,558  lines 


THE  SUNDAY  POST  IS  FIRST 

In  National  Display  Advertising  for  1919 
With  a  Total  of  1^70,640  Lines 

285,462  lines  MORE  than  Second  Boston  Sunday  Paper 
292,589  lines  MORE  than  Third  Boston  Sunday  Paper 
537,681  lines  MORE  than  Fourth  Boston  Sunday  Paper 


The  Three  LEADING  Newspapers  of  the  Country 
In  National  Advertising  are  MORNING  Papers. 

New  York  Times . 5,190,884  Lines 

Boston  Post . 5,056,985  Lines 

Chicago  Tribune  . 4,889,262  Lines 

The  “Advertising  Age”  of  Chicago  tabulated  the  advertising  lineage  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  America  and  their  statistics  show  that  the  “BIG  THREE” 
stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all  other  newspapers  in  National  Advertising  for 
the  year  1919. 


In  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  Advertising 

During  the  year  1919  the  four  leading 
Boston  papers  in  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
ucts  Advertising  carried  the  following 
totals  in  agate  lines: 

BOSTON  POST  101,497 

2nd  Paper  99,249 

3rd  Paper  98,348 

4th  Paper  59,827 


FIRST 


Magazine  Advertising 

During^  the  year  1919  the  four  leading 
Boston  papers  in  Magarine  and  Periodical 
Advertising  carried  the  following  totals 
in  agate  lines: 

BOSTON  POST  314,510 

2nd  Paper  293,287 

3rd  Paper  180,682 

4th  Paper  29,362 


FIRST— - — 

In  Proprietary  Advertising 

During  the  year  1919  the  four  leading 
Boston  papers  in  Drug  Store  and  Pro* 
prietary  Article  Advertising  carried  the 
following  totals  in  agate  lines: 

BOSTON  POST  702,006 

2nd  Paper  424,032 

3rd  Paper  376,608 

4th  Paper  248,521 


FIRST 


Speciil  Representatives— KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  Lytton  Building, 


New  York 
Chicago 


la  Tobacco  Products  Advertising 

During  the  year  1919  the  four  leading 
Boston  papers  in  Tobacco  Products  Ad* 
vertising  carried  the  following  totals  in 
agate  lines: 

BOSTON  POST  337,379 

2nd  Paper  256,481 

3rd  Paper  214,727 

4th  Paper  196,558 


fi 
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Surrey  in  Six  Parts.  . . Part 

BOSTON,  MASS 


ut  1 

iir  A  nn 


Population 

X910  Census  . . .  670,  W6 

1618  State  Census .  748,489 

A.  B.  C.  (Metropolitan  Boston)  1910  Census . 1,428,429 

A.  B.  C.  (Metropolitan  Boston)  Present  Estimate . 1,686,948 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban  (80  mile  radius)  . 8,874.116 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate  8an,  1/80  City .  814,796 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate  Jan.  1/80  Metropolitan  Boston.  1.786,988 

VOTE. — The  Metropolitan  District  or  ‘‘Greater  Boston'*  em¬ 
braces  an  area  laid  out  for  the  establishment  of  oertain  systems 
of  Public  Works  under  State  control.  It  includes  14  Cities  and 
88  Towns  all  within  a  18  mile  radius  of  the  State  House. 


Vatlve  Whites  . 

. MH* 

Industrial  Workers 

. 84% 

Foreign  Bom  . . 

Families  (Municipal 

Boston) 

Vegroes  . 

. 

178,000 

Students  . 

. 80.000 

Summer  Residents* 

(Metro- 

English  RMding  .... 

politan  Boston)  , . 

*VOTE. — Firures  for  “Metropolitan  Boston*'  include  beaches  as 
far  north  as  8  miles  and  as  far  sooth  as  7  miles.  Also  farms 
and  country  hotels  within  same  area.  It  does  not  include  the 
thousands  of  motorists  and  raeationists  who  come  to  Boston  for 
the  summer  or  make  it  their  headquarters  for  trips  into  the 
mountains  and  to  the  shore.  These  latter  transients  cannot  be 
definitely  estimated. 


City  Clagsed  As 


One  of  the  treeteet  indnstriel  and  commercial  oenteri  in  the  United 
Statei.  Second  largeat  eeaiwrt  in  weitern  hemiiphere.  The  leadinr 
educational  center  of  Kew  England,  second  in  America.  One  of  the 
world’s  rreatest  llshinx  ports.  The  supply  oenter  of  retail  trade 
thiouchout  central  and  eastern  Hew  Ensland. 


Location 

Situated  on  an  arm  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  it  has  a  harhor  with  berthing  spaoe  of  more  than  40  miles, 
most  of  which  is  in  active  use  for  commercial  purposes. 

It  is  the  terminus  of  three  larye  railroads;  Boston  St  Maine  Railroad;  Boston  St  Albany  B.  R.  and  Hew 
York.  Hew  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  all  of  which  connect  with  lines  extending  to  all  parts  of  the 
south,  west  and  north, 

,The  Boston  A  Albany  and  Hew  York,  Hew  Haven  and  Hartford  trains  have  their  terminal  at  South 
Station  and  the  Boston  A  Maine  at  Horth  Station,  There  is  also  a  station  of  the  Boston  A  Albany  and  Hew 
York,  Hew  Haven  A  Hartford  at  Back  Bay  in  the  southern  section  of  the  city. 

In  the  metropolitan  switching  district  the  B,  A  A,  R,  R.  has  ten  freirht  terminals.  The  B.  A  M.  R,  R, 
has  ten  freiyht  terminals  and  the  H,  Y„  H.  H,  A  H.  R,  R,  has  seventeen  freight  terminals. 

There  is  a  Union  freicht  railway  oonneotins:  wharves  between  Horth  and  South  stations. 

Surface,  Elevated  and  Subway  lines  are  maintiUned  throuchout  the  oity  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail¬ 
way  Co. 

These  lines  extend  far  out  into  the  suburbs  and  connect  with  other  electric  lines  runninc  to  points  out* 
side  the  Metropolitan  or  "Oreater  Boston"  territory.  Most  of  these  are  the  lines  of  the  Eastern  Masu- 
chusetts  Street  Railway  Co.,  which  is  the  larcest  street  railway  system  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  best  patronised  intercity  lines  is  the  Boston  snd  Woroester  Street  Rsilway,  which  maintains 
an  exceptionally  fine  schedule  between  the  two  large  cities.  Eleotrio  freight  service  is  well  developed 
throughout  Metropolitan  Boston. 

Another  important  intercity  line  is  the  steam  road  of  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  Railway, 
A  summer  shore  resort  line  is  maintained  by  the  Hantasket  Steamboat  Co.  between  Boston  and  Hantasket, 


The  following  steamship  lines  maintain  regular  routes  from  this  port: 


FO  REICH. 

American  and  Cuban  steamship  lines,  American 
and  Indian  lines,  American  and  Manchurian  line, 
American  and  Oriental  lines.  Barber  line,  Boston 
and  Yarmouth  S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cunard  line,  Furness 
line,  Holland-Amerioan  line,  Houston  line,  Leyland 
line,  A.  C.  Lombard's  Sons,  Munson  line.  Red  Star 
line,  Soandinavian-American  line.  United  Fruit  Co., 
Warren  line.  White  Star  line,  Wilson  line,  Americsn 
line,  Atlantic  Transport  line.  Anchor  line,  C.  B, 
Sprague  A  Son,  John  S,  Emery  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Rogers 


Hova  Scotia  8. 


A  Webb,  Patterson,  Wylde  A  Co., 

S.,  Ltd.,  Sanderson  A  Son, 

,  DOMESTIC. 

Boston  A  Gloucester  Steamship  Co.,  Clyde  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.,  Eastern  Steamship  Corp.  (Bangor  line). 
Eastern  Steamship  Corp,  (Portland  line).  Eastern 
Steamship  Corp,  (International  line).  Metropolitan 
Steamship  line,  Boston  Steamship  line.  Merchants  A 
Miners  Transportation  Co.,  Ocean  Steamship  Co., 
Mew  England  Maritime  Corp, 


Where  merchandising  analysis  ends  and 
realy  profit-making  merchandising  begins,  the 


BOSTON  HERALD-TRAVELER 

Proves  a  Mighty  Aid  to  the  Advertiser  in  the  Boston  Market 


Merchandising 

Metropolitan 


Sales  facts  gathered  and' 
compiled  by 

'niE  BOSTON  HERALD 
THE  BOSTON  TRAVELER 
THE  SUNDAY  HERALD 


THREE  REASONS  WHY; 

Over  a  quarter-million  circulation,  more  than  82%  of  which 
is  concentrated  in  the  Metropolitan  District — the  richest  per 
capita  section  in  America. 

In  addition  to  the  great  consumer  demand  it  creates,  it  is 
read  by  the  business  men  who  must  handle  your  goods. 
100%  of  Boston  wholesale  druggists  and  92%  of  Boston 
wholesale  grocers  read  it. 

A  highly  organized  Sales  Service  Department  which  has  for 
four  years  maintained  cordial  contact  between  Herald- 
Traveler  advertisers  and  the  Metropolitan  Boston  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.  Its  co-operation  is  free,  and  unlimited  in 
scope. 


Send  for  thia  book — iPa  froo. 
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Survey  in  Six  Parts . Part  2 

BOSTON,  MASS 


Banks 


Schools  ( Continued ) 


Theatres 


hTliiSi  . 

gUte  B»nki  .  1 


Trait  CompAniei _ 80  Xeiourcei.. 


Reiourcei  . $867, 567, 640.85 

Heiourcei  .  1,188,607,00 


$618,688,160.46  Banking  Dept. 

68.887,798.48  Savingi  Dept. 
189,701,877.88  Truit  Dept. 


$767,117,940.86 


OivepentiTe  . 87 

KtUenal  .  16 


Beaourcea  . $86,786,941 

Resources  .  689,946,067 


Bank  Clearings  during  1918  totaled  $16,687,811,010;  1919,  $17,988,688,860 

Bank  Clearings  Dec.,  1918,  $1,487,868,846  )  _  ■  , .  , 

Bank  Clearings  Dec.,  1919,  1,987,686,768  J  «•“*  Increase,  84,1 

Total  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  on  April  1,  1919,  was  $1,688,168,- 
778,  Boston  Bureau  of  Statistics  claims  the  city  to  be  the  center  of 
the  wealthiest  purchasing  community  in  XT.  S.  A, 


Schools 


Public  Grude  "DiitricU”  • . . 

..  71 

No.  of  Pupils  . 

.  90,768 

Hifb  Schools  . 

..  16 

No.  of  Pupils  . 

.  14,968 

..  1 

.  230 

Psiochial  Schools  . 

..  84 

No.  of  Pupil* . 

. 88,810 

*  In  each  "District”  there  are  several  buildings,  but  each  "District,” 
regardless  of  number  of  buildings,  is  under  one  principal.  Therefore, 
these  Agures  correspond  to  the  "Public  Grade  Schools"  on  other  charts. 


Total  number  of  school  buildings,  868  (810  brick,  68  wood). 

The  Boston  Trade  School  for  Boys  has .  880  pupils 

The  Trade  School  for  Girls  has .  191  pupils 

The  Boston  Olerical  School  for  Girls  has . 184  pupils 

Ths  Eorace  Hann  School  for  Deaf  has .  189  pupils 

There  is  a  Boston  Disciplinary  School  (attendance  varies). 


The  importance  of  Metropolitan  Boston  as  an  educational  center  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  list  of  schools  and  colleges  and  their 
average  enrollment: 

Average 

Location  enrollment 

Harvard  TTniversity  .  Cambridge  , . ,  4,891 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology .  Cambridge  .,,  1,960 

Radcllffe  College  (women's  division  of  Har¬ 
vard)  .  Cambridge  , . .  661 

Tufts  College  .  Medford  .  1,667 

Boston  University .  Boston .  4,866 

Boston  College .  Newton  .  8,178 

Simmons  College  .  Boston .  1,111 

Wellesley  College  .  Wellesley  .,,,  1,698 


There  are  86  boys'  schools  of 
various  sizes,  including  the  widely 
known  Boston  Latin  School  and 
Roabury  Latin  School,  Northeast¬ 
ern  College  (Y,  M.  O,  A,  School), 

There  are  80  girls’  schools  in 
Metropolitan  Boaton  and  9  co¬ 
educational  schools. 

Four  large  schools  of  music  are 
located  in  Boston,  the  most  wide¬ 
ly  known  being  the  Mew  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  the  lar¬ 
gest  college  of  music  in  the 
United  States. 

Most  prominent  among  the 
schools  of  art  are  the  School  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Cam¬ 
bridge  School  of  Domestic  and 
Landscape  Architecture,  Fenway 
School  of  niustration,  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  Crafts  and  Decora¬ 
tive  Designs,  and  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School, 

Evening  atudents  in  Boston  Col¬ 
leges  .  9,483 

There  are  4  schools  of  physical 
education,  including  the  well 


known  Sargent's  School  for  Girls; 
16  manual  and  industrial  train¬ 
ing  and  trade  schools,  including 
the  Farm  and  Trade  School  at 
Thompson’s  Island  in  Boston  Har¬ 
bor,  and  8  schools  of  theology. 

The  four  schools  of  medicine 
are  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  ^rvard  University 
Medical  School  and  Tufts  College 
Medical  School,  The  Anest  group 
of  medical  buildings  in  the  world 
are  the  Harvard  University  Med¬ 
ical  School  and  assooiate  hospitals. 

The  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy  is  also  located  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

There  are  three  prominent  den¬ 
tal  colleges.  Harvard  Dental 
School,  Tufts  Dental  College  and 
Forsythe  Dental  School. 

There  are  18  business  schoois, 
including  the  widely  known  Har¬ 
vard  University  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  and  ths  Bos¬ 
ton  University  College  of  Business 
Administration, 


In  municipal  Boston  there 
are  1  vaudeville  house  exclu¬ 
sively  (Keith's),  17  vaudeville 
and  motion  picture  houses,  8 
burlesque  houses,  6  houses 
with  theatre  licenses  but  at 
present  playing  motion  pio- 
tures,  18  legitimate  houses 
and  87  motion  picture  houses 
exclusively. 

The  average  seating  capac¬ 
ity  U  1,114. 

The  largest  houses  are  the 
Waldorf  with  8,106  seats  and 
the  Boston  Opera  House  with 
8,000  seats. 

There  are  88  houses  with 
more  than  1,000  seats  each 
and  6  houses  with  seating 
capacity  of  more  than  8,000 

seats. 


Churches 

Baptist,  86;  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence,  8;  Congregational  Trin¬ 
itarian,  86;  Congregational 
Unitarian,  88 ;  Diaciples  of 
Christ,  1;  Episcopal,  86;  Luth¬ 
eran,  16;  Friends,  1;  Jewish, 
49;  Methodist,  88;  Megio,  8; 
New  Church  (Swedenboigiaa), 
8;  Presbyterian,  9;  Roman 
Catholic,  66;  Spiritualist,  8; 
Unlversalist,  7;  other  denom¬ 
inations,  81. 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  GREATEST  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

BOSTON  AMERICAN 

9 

ADVERTISING 

The  soundest  argument  for  space  solicitation  is 
Department  Store  lineage  supremacy. 

It  is  the  real  test  of  merit. 

In  Boston,  during  the  month  of  February,  1920,  the 
following  totals  of  evening  newspapers  are  shown: 

BOSTON  AMERICAN...  100,023  lines 

2nd  Paper .  87,085  “ 

3rd  “  49,531  “ 

4th  “  37,457  “ 

Advertising  inserted  in  the  Boston  American  insures  the  advertiser  the 

best  returns  in  actual  sales 

The  columns  of  the  Boston  American,  supplemented  by  the  efficient 
research  and  sales-aid  co-operation  of  the  Merchandizing  Service  Dept., 
offers  a  business-getting  combination  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 


LIKCULATIUN 

The  latest  A.  B.  C.  statement  shows  that  the  Boston 
American  has,  by  far,  the  largest  evening  circula¬ 
tion  in  New  England. 

For  the  advertiser,  this^  means  a  tremendous 
advantage,  since  the  value  of  the  circulation  is 
at  least  trebled  through  the  evening  reading  of 
all  members  of  the  family. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE,  504  HEARST  BLDG, 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  1789  BROADWAY 
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Census  Census 


Lrrtn 


M.  D.  HUNTON, 
1834  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


No.  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Soap  .  19 

Men's  furnishins  goods  .  12 

Brass,  bronie,  and  copper  products .  21 

Staticnery  goods  .  10 

Hats  and  caps,  ether  than  felt,  straw  and 

wocl  .  26 

Antomobiles,  including  bodies  and  parts....  4S 
Structural  ironwork,  not  made  in  steel 

works  or  rolling  mils .  45 

Blacking,  stains  and  dressings .  28 

Engraving,  steel  and  copper  plate,  includ¬ 
ing  plate  printing  .  17 

Rubber  goods  .  23 

Leather  goods  .  20 

Jewelry  .  29 

Flavoring  extracts  .  9 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails  .  28 

Screws,  machine  .  9 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles  .  19 

Fur  goods  .  18 

Photo-engraving  .  17 

Dental  goods  .  7 

Marble  and  stone  work  .  39 

Signs  and  advertising  novelties .  14 

Carriages  and  wagons  and  materials .  84 

Trunks  and  valises  .  17 

Cleansing  and  polishing  preparations .  11 

Stereotyping  and  eleotrotyping  .  7 

Ice-cream  .  41 

Surgical  appliances  .  10 

Lithographing  .  9 

Mirrors  .  6 

Fancy  articles,  not  elsewhere  specified .  14 

Belting  (leather)  .  6 

Chemicals  .  12 

Monuments  and  tombatones  .  110 

Brick  and  tile  .  9 

Felt  goods  .  5 

Grease  and  tallow  .  8 

Lasts  .  18 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases  .  6 

Mucilage  and  paste  . 12 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  .  6 

Other  industries  . 


No,  estab-  Value  of 
lishments.  products. 


Foundry  and  machine-shop  products .  287  861,808,970 

Boots  and  shoes  (rubber)  .  5  38,912,018 

Leather  (tanned,  curried  and  finished) .  48  22,458,757 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing .  15  67,844,832 

Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock  A  findings .  154  56,100,508 

Confectionery  .  82  30,269.782 

Boots  and  shoes  .  145  84.712.581 

Printing  and  publishing  .  856  25,444,160 

Men's  clothing  .  175  20,614,884 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products .  459  26.880,518 

Women's  clothing  .  189  18,114,515 

Coffee  and  spicing,  roasting  and  grinding..  15  9,685,482 

Cutlery  and  tools  .  56  6,570.250 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies  51  54,484,488 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds  and  drug- 

glsts'  preparations  .  87  11.626,041 

Tobacco  manufactures  .  84  7,884,135 

Steam  fittings;  steam  and  hot- water  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  .  18  7,586,819 

Copper,  tin,  and  sheet-iron  products .  88  8,904,259 

Fo^  preparations  .  85  5,577,265 

Millinery  and  lace  goods .  57  4,806,868 

Canning  and  preserving  .  28  4,355,408 

Sausage  (not  made  in  slaughtering  and 

meat  packing  establishments) .  16  8,859,971 

Musical  instruments,  pianos,  organs,  and 

materials  .  24  5.505,988 

Cotton  goods  .  10  5,195,688 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  .  81  12,258,512 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products  .  78  4.698,847 

OU  .  5  2,864.967 

Suspenders,  garters  and  elastic  woven  goods  12  4,181,788 

Boxes  (wooden  packing)  .  10  2,765,480 

Shipbuilding,  wooden,  including  boat  build- 

Iv  .  22  8,617,905 

Furniture  .  60  7,410,069 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds .  27  2,690,499 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper  .  44  5,784.192 

Instruments,  professional  and  scientific _  25  2,468,814 

Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making .  57  2.174,807 

Dyestuffs  and  extracts  .  14  2,019,104 

Mineral  and  soda  waters  .  40  1.794,338 

Paints  and  varnishes  .  28  6,827.160 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Survey  in  Six  Parts . Part  3 

Principal  Industries 

Metropolitan  Municipal  MetropoUtsa 

Bosten  ,  Boston 

4,409  Average  number  of  wage  earners  61,280  males 

8616,028,985  27,488  females 

8564,818,619  88,763  both  sexes  200,108 

Smallest  number  at  any  time 

156,950,905  during  year  .  71.512 

784.34  Greatest  number  .  107, TTO 

Value  of  products  . . 8416,096,880  8947,858,771 


Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 

Largest  Sunday  Circulation  in  New  England 

(SEE  LATEST  A.  B.  C.  STATEMENT) 


MunioipAl 

Boiton 

Number  of  etteblUhmentt .  8.653 

Capitol  Inreated  . $247,288,564 

Value  of  stock  and  material 

used  . 1846,230,558 

Amount  of  wares  paid  durinr 

year  .  68,608.989 

Average  yearly  earnings  .  772.68 


BOSTON,  MASS 


THE 

BOSTON  SUNDAY  ADVERTISER 

is  equally  effective 
for  reaching 

GRE  ATER  BOSTON 


ALL  NEW  ENGLAND 


Note  the  niaf  of  Boston.  A  dense,  thrifty  population  of  over  1,500,000  people,  heavily 
covered  by  the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Under  this  heading  must  be  listed  the  cities  and 
towns  that  are  within  what  is  commonly  called 
"Metropolitan  Boston.'* 


1915  State  1920 


City  or  Town  Boston 

Arlington  .  8 

Belmont  .  2 

Boston  .  — 

Braintree  .  4 

Brookline  .  Borders 

Cambridge  .  Borders 

Canton  .  Borders 

Chelsea  .  Borders 

Cohaaset  .  9Vi 

Dedham  .  Borders 

Dover  .  2 

Everett  .  Borders 

Hingham  .  7 

Hull  .  6 

Lexington  .  5 

Lynn  .  4Vs 

Malden  .  5 

Medford  .  > 

Melrose  .  4 

Milton  .  Borders 

Nahant  .  4 

Needham  .  Borders 

Newton  .  Borders 

Quincy  .  Borders 

Revere  .  Borders 

Saugus  .  5 

Somerville  .  Borders 

Stoneham  .  5 

Swampscott  .  6 

Wakefield  .  7 

Waltham  .  4 

Watertown .  Borders 

Wellesley  .  4 

Weston  .  4 

Westwood  .  2 

Weymouth  .  5 

Winchester  .  5 

Winthrop  .  Borders 

Woburn  .  7 


14,869 

8,081 

745.489 

9,848 

88,490 

108,622 

5,623 

48,426 

2,800 

11,048 

999 

87,718 

5,264 

2,290 

5,586 

95,808 

48,907 

80,509 

16,880 

6,600 

1,887 

6,542 

48.118 

40,675 

25.178 

10,226 

86,854 

7.489 
7,845 

12.781 

80.154 

16.515 

6.489 
2,842 
1,448 

18,969 

10,005 

12,758 

16.410 


Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 


All  advertisers  are  invited  to  make  free  use  of  the  Sunday 
Advertiser’s  Merchandizing  Service  Dept. 


The  average  circulation  for  the  month  of  February,  1920,  is 
more  than  400,000. 


Every  space  buyer  recognizes  the  advertising  power 
behind  great  circulation. 


Space  buyers  place  their  goods  before  the  largest 
number  of  people  at  the  least  possible  cost  in  the 


W.  H.  WII.SON, 
909  IIearst  Bldg., 
Chicago,  III. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  13,  1920 
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Survey  in  Six  Parts . Part  4 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  INFORMATION 


3  PORT  OF 

I  On*  of  the  heet  herhori  in  the  world.  Thirty  to  35  feet, 
seen  lo*  I*'*”- 

j  Boeton  wbervet  ere  only  8  miles  from  Xeseechueette  Bey. 

i  Bolton  is  800  miles  neerer  Urerpool  end  other  Europeen 

I  ports  then  eny  other  creet  leeport  of  the  country, 
j  Boston  een  dock  the  lerseit  ship  efloet  end  cere  for  e 
I  leet  of  smeller  ones. 

‘  Boston  piers  ere  oloee  to  end  connect  with  the  mein  lines 
^  snd  fieicht  yerds  of  the  S  reilroed  systems  serrinc  the  piers. 

I  Boston  is  the  second  leryest  leeport  in  U,  S.  A.  end  fifth 
]  Isrteit  in  world. 

J  Oonditioni  of  wind  end  tide  permit  dockinc  under  own 
]  power. 

^  Forty  miles  of  berthiny  specs.  Forty  lerge  oceen  steem- 

4  ors  oen  now  be  berthed  et  the  deep  weter  piers  of  Boston 
I  St  the  seme  time. 

i  Boston  is  well  equipped  for  the  repeir  of  lerge  vessels. 

I  Ihs  proximity  of  the  Fore  Biver  end  Victory  shipbuilding 
1  plents  supplements  the  other  resources  of  the  city  in  point 
I  of  Isrge  fittings  for  emergency  demends. 

I  The  new  Commonweelth  Dry  Dock  et  South  Boston  is  the 

'  leigset  end  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  will  eccom- 

^  BOdete  the  lergest  luperdreedneugbt  or  merchent  vessel 

jj  sfioet. 

There  ere  two  dry  docks  et  the  Cherlestown  Bevy  Terd, 

'!  the  lerger  of  which  will  teke  e  veieel  of  785  feet  in  length, 
j  There  ere  et  Best  Boston  three  dry  docks  in  privets  bends 

4  eveileble  for  smeller  vessels  in  the  Port  of  Boeton, 

!  There  ere  7  merine  reilweys.  ell  in  privets  bends,  S  et 

5  •  Best  Bolton  end  4  et  Chelsee. 

i  On  the  deep-weter  front  of  Boston  there  ere  16  pier 

I  freight  houses  with  reilroed  connections,  luiteble  in  size, 

;  oonstruction,  locetion  end  equipment  for  the  hendllng  of 
svsrseei  freight. 

For  the  bundling  of  greln  there  ere  three  elevetors,  two 
I,  in  Oherlestown  end  one  in  Best  Boston,  Totel  itorege  ce- 
peoity  is  ebont  8,500,000  bushels;  the  working  oepecity  is 
I  ebont  8,000,000  bushels,  end  the  delivery  cepecity  runs  up 
to  ebont  80,000  bushels  en  hour. 


BOSTON 

In  the  Port  of  Boston  there  U  erery  needed  convenience 
for  furnishing  supplies.  For  coal,  there  are  commercial 
plants  now  located  at  the  water’s  edge,  with  storage  capac¬ 
ity  of  850.000  tons. 

Oil  storage  to  a  maximum  of  830,000  barrels  is  available 
at  Chelsea  and  East  Boston. 

For  use  in  Boston  Harbor  there  is  available  a  fleet  of 
tugs,  owned  by  a  doxen  different  corporations. 

There  is  everywhere  electric  current  in  sufficient  amount 
for  a|l  lighting  and  mechanical  purposes. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  taken  complete 
direction  of  the  development  of  the  Port  of  Boston  and 
invested  millions  in  dry  docks  and  piers.  It  is  the  largest 
•ingle  owner  of  deep-water  front  and  adjacent  territory. 

The  Fish  Pier,  built  by  the  State,  is  under  lease,  with 
about  40  years  to  run,  to  the  Boston  Fish  Market  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  a  powerful  influence  in  making  Boston 
the  second  largest  mai^et  for  flsh  in  the  world. 

Commonwealth  Pier  has  no  equal  in  the  country.  It  has 
400  feet  of  frontage  toward  the  Main  Ship  Channel,  with 
two  wide  slips,  each  1,800  feet  in  length,  and  40  feet  of 
water  everywhere  alongside.  Steel  and  concrete  pier  build¬ 
ing,  8  stories  in  height,  1,167  feet  long,  860  feet  wide. 
The  pier  will  accommodate  at  one  time,  on  its  6  tracks, 
4  of  which  are  depressed  within  the  building,  160  cars, 
while  the  available  storage  will  care  for  450  cars  in  all. 
It  is  served  by  the  Mew  York,  Mew  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad. 

There  is  no  group  of  piers,  wharf  structures  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  country  for  handling  of  merchandise  for  ocean 
transportation  that  excels  the  new  Boston  Army  Supply 
Base  at  Souths  Boeton.  It  is  the  second  largest  single  ware¬ 
house  terminal  in  the  world.  It  is  held  at  the  present  time 
by  the  Army  and  Mavy,  but  it  is  fitted  throughout  for  com¬ 
mercial  work,  and  will  probably  be  available  later  for  the 
regular  business  of  the  port.  It  is  possible  to  dock  9  steam¬ 
ships  at  one  time  at  this  pier. 

There  are  84  steamship  lines  running  to  and  from  this 
port  regularly,  and  for  the  year  ending  April  80,  1919,  these 
lines  carried  a  trade  of  1501.565.080. 

Boston  has  the  largest  plant  in  the  country  for  manu¬ 
facturing  women’s  shoes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Within  85  miles  of  Boston  are  more  shoe  factories  than 
in  any  other  section  of  similar  size  in  the  country.  Boston 
is  the  Kreateit  market  in  the  world  for  boots  and  shoos. 
Kore  rubber  boots  are  made  in  eastern  Xasiachuietts  than 
all  other  states  combined.  For  the  year  endinc  June  80, 
1918,  there  were  exported  from  the  llassachusetta  Cnetoms 
District  850,568  pairs  of  children's  boots  and  shoes,  valued 
at  $087,809  ;  508,580  pairs  of  men’s  shoes,  valued  at  $1,784,' 
958  and  638,779  pairs  of  women’s  shoes,  valued  at  $1,089,871, 

Boston  is  the  leadinc  market  in  the  V.  B.  A.  for  cotton 
and  woolen  textilee.  Boston  leads  the  world  as  a  wool 
market  and  in  importations  of  wool. 

Boston  has  the  largest  candy  factory  in  the  world  and 
the  largest  output  of  high  grade  confectionery  of  any  city 
in  the  United  States. 

Bolton  is  the  headquarters  of  the  industry  which  mann* 
factures  practically  all  the  shoe  machinery  used  in  this 
country. 

Value  of  manufactured  products  for  year  1917  was 
$418,096,860. 

Value  of  exports  from  Boston  during  year  ending  June 
30,  1919,  was  $865,663,000.  Bxports  for  11  months  ending 
November,  1919,  were  valued  at  $308,661,714, 

In  same  year  the  value  of  imports  was  $844,708,000. 
Imports  for  11  months  ending  November,  1919,  totaled 
$878,418,608. 

Boston  is  the  greatest  fish  market  in  the  world. 

Total  pounds  of  fresh  fish  landed  in  year  1919,  108,808,770. 

Value  of  same  (wholesale),  $4,608,747, 

Dbs.  Lbs. 

Haddock  (1st)  ...57,868,804  Mackerel  ($d)  ....  3,868.984 

Cod  (8d)  . 89,557,945  PoUook  .  8,000,781 

Also  large  amount  of  halibut,  hake,  swordfish,  cusk,  lob¬ 
sters,  smelts. 

The  chief  exports  are  iron  and  steel  products,  meat  and 
dairy  products,  breadstuffs,  boats,  shoos  and  leather,  metals, 
cotton  and  cotton  products,  rubber  products,  paper,  chami- 
cali,  drugs,  dyes,  and  electrical  machinery. 

The  chief  imports  are  wool,  cotton,  hides  and  skins,  vega- 
tahle  fibres  and  products,  sugar  and  molasses,  chemicals, 
drugs  and  dyes,  leather  and  fish. 


“At  Home” 

Since  1830 

1 

=  1  almost  ninety  years  since  the  Boston  T ranscript  made 

^  its  first  home  run,  and  it  has  been  running  home  ever 
since. 

The  Transcript  is  a  businessman’s  paper;  it  frequents 
the  financial  districts ;  it  is  a  fixed  institution  in  educational 
1  circles;  but  first  of  all  and  most  lasting  of  all  it  is  a  HOME 

\  newspaper. 

1  Under  the  family  lamp  it  is  much  more  than  a  news- 

^  paper.  It  is  a  good  magazine.  This  is  particularly  true  of 

the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  issues. 

1  If  you  are  one  of  the  few  good  advertisers  who  are  not 

j  “At  Home”  with  the  Transcript,  look  through  its  pages  and 

I  see  what  good  company  you  are  missing. 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


Survey  in  Six  Parts 


BOSTON,  mass! 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Residential  Features 

The  reiidenti  of  Xusioipol  Boiton  oc¬ 
cupy  olmoot  ezolutively  flue  apartmcsti 
in  the  better  aeotioni  and  “tenementi" 
and  small  apartments  in  the  poorer 
districts. 

The  largest  number  of  “tenements" 
(some  of  the  familiar  “S-Deck"  olassil- 
cation)  are  in  North  End,  West  End 
South  End,  part  of  Charlestown,  Box- 
bury,  Dorchester  and  South  Boston. 

The  better  class  of  apartments  arc  in 
Dorchester,  West  Bozbury,  Hyde  Park, 
Jamaica  Plain  and  Brighton, 

Newton  and  Brookline  are  famous  for 
their  fine  apartments  and  large  number 
of  individual  homes.  Some  of  the  latter 
are  ezceptionally  beautiful.  No  small 
number  have  apacious  grounds  around 
them  and  others  are  among  the  Ineit 
estates  in  Kassachusetts. 

In  the  Allston-Brighton  District  there 
is  a  large  number  of  Apartment  Hotels. 


Retail  Sections 


Wholesalers 


In  M«tropoUtan  Boston  there  are  many  retail 
sections.  Each  of  the  89  towns  and  cities  has 
its  own  shopping  center.  Of  course  the 
largest,  and  ^erefore  most  attractive.  shop> 
ping  ^tricts  are  in  the  heart  of  Municipal 
Boston  or  close  to  its  borders. 

The  principal  shopping  center  is  in  a  district 
about  V/t  mile  long  and  V4  mile  wide.  In  this 
section  are  the  shops,  stores,  theatres,  banks, 
etc.,  of  far-famed  Washington  St.,  Tremont 
8t.,  Boylston  St.,  Summer  St.,  Winter  St., 
West  St.,  and  Temple  Place. 

There  is  a  busy  retail  and  wholesale  market¬ 
ing  district  on  Dock  Square.  Blaokstone  St., 
North  Market  St.,  South  Market  St.,  Clinton 
St.  (including  “Faneuil  Hair*  and  **Quincy’* 
markets). 

In  the  **West  End”  there  is  a  retail  district 
at  Scollay  Square,  Bowdoin  Square,  Tremont 
Row  and  Hanover  St.,  totaling  about  1  mile. 

In  the  ‘‘North  End”  there  is  another  retail 
district  of  five  or  six  blocks  on  Hanover  St., 
Haymarket  Square  and  radiating  streets. 

South  Boston  has  a  shopping  district  about 


1  mile  on  West  Broadway,  Dorchester  St.,  and 
Andrew  Square, 

In  Dorchester  there  are  groups  of  stores  at 
Vphams  Corner.  Fields  Comer.  Orove  Hall, 
Meeting  House  Hill.  Dorchester  Center,  Nepon- 
set,  Ashmont  and  Mattapan. 

In  Rozbury  District  there  is  a  retail  section 
on  Washington  St.,  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  and  Dud¬ 
ley  St. 

At  Rozbury  Crossing  the  retail  section  is  at 
Columbus  Ave.^  and  Tremont  St. 

In  Charlestown  there  is  a  busy  section  on 
Dorchester  St..  Main  St.,  and  City  Square 
about  1  mile  long. 

The  shopping  center  of  Allston-Brighton  Dis¬ 
trict  is  on  Brighton  Ave.,  Harvard  Ave.,  and 
Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brookline  (the  richest  section  in  Metropol¬ 
itan  Boston)  has  a  retail  section  at  Brookline 
Village  and  Coolidge  Corner. 

The  Jamaica  Plains  section  is  V»  mile  on 
Center  St. 

The  East  Boston  retail  section  is  on  Central 
Square.  Maridian  8t.,  and  at  Orient  Heights. 


Grocers  .  76 

Meats  .  66 

Fruits  .  186 

Dry  Goods  .  69 

Fish  .  108 

Druggists  .  18 

Confectionery  .  8 

(nothing  .  100 

Tobacoo  .  11 

Florists  .  6 

Furs  .  8 

Hardware  .  89 

Hats  and  Caps  .  18 

Jewelers  . 7 

Men's  Furnishings  .  85 

Millinery  .  68 

Stationery  .  8 

Boston  is  one  of  the  largest  whole¬ 
sale  and  jobbing  centers  in  the  United 
States.  The  Boston  houses  supply  retailers 
Uiroughout  New  l^ngland  and  maintain 
branch  oAces.  storage  plants  and  sales 
forces  in  all  the  principal  cities. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Miniciwl  MrtrvpoliUn  Maiiici,il  MMrorotitan 

Boston  Eloston  Boiton  Boiton 

Delicatessen  .  186  150  Garages  .  196  869 

Dressmakers  .  1188  2876  Grocers  .  1986  6416 

DrufgUta  .  SS6  704  Hardware  .  168  375 

Dry  Good,  .  418  756  „  ,  _ 

Hati  and  Capa  .  50  168 

Department  Storei  .  17  39  ' 

Jewelera  .  281  340 

Electrical  Suppliea  .  168  276 

,,,  Ladies’  Tailors  .  156  208 

Florists  .  125  385 

Furniture  .  226  381  Meat  Markets  .  874  1299 


Msnlelpal  Mrtrswiitu 
Belton  BaitMi 


Automobile — 


Millinery 

Opticians 


Makes  of  Passenoer  Cars . .  92 


Makes  of  Trucks 


Photocraphers 


Pianos 


Plumbers 


Eests,urants  and  Lunch 


Clear  Stores 


Cloaks  and  Suits 


Men's  Furnishings 


Furriers 


Shoe  Dealers 


Clothiers 


Fruit 


Merchant  Tailors 


Stationers 


Confectioners 


er  in  Boston 


ensive 


BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD 


Two.  cents  per  copy  for 
12  to  16  pages 


Two  cents  per  copy 
other  papers  16  to  32  pages 


AGAINST 


Forty-one  thousand  people  buy  the  RECORD  in  preference  to  other 
more  bulky  papers — because  the  RECORD  is  Boston’s  BIG  little  paper. 


AN  ANALYSIS  PROVES  THAT 


ALL  THE  NEWS  AT  A  GLANCE 
The  hest  woman’s  page  printed  in  Boston 
The  hest  editorials  published  in  New  England 
A  paper  that  appeals  to  the  entire  family 
Recognized  as  New  England’s  motion  picture  paper 
A  clean,  newsy  paper  without  frills 


in  advertising  lineage  108%  the  first 
over  the  corresponding  months  of  1919. 


The  paper  that  gained 
two  months  of  1920 


!OME  PAPER  of  Metropolitan  1 

New  York  Representatives,  HOWLAND  AND  HOWLAND,  303  FIFTH  AVE, 
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Survey  in  Six  Parte . Part  6 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Trading  Area 


The  faoU  «nd  ilcarei  tabulated  in  tUa  and 
all  other  parta  of  the  Editor  and  rnhliahar 
Space  Buyera  Chart  of  Boaton  were  aeonrad 
by  a  repreaantatioe  of  Editor  and  Puh- 
from  tho  foUowins  aouroea:  Jamaa  H. 
WalA.  Aaaiatant  Seoretaiy,  Boaton  Ohamher 
of  Oommeroa;  the  offlea  of  tho  Buperintandent 
of  Sohoola;  the  offloe  of  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  Bureau  of  Immigration;  State  Llhra- 
ly;  offlea  of  State  Bank  Commlaaioner;  Ad- 
Tortiiinc  Manacer  of  three  laryaat  Boaton 
retail  eatabliahmenta;  John  K.  Caaey,  Chief 
of  Lloenainc  Divlalon,  llayor’a  offloe;  Maaaa- 
(fflnoetta  State  Bureau  of  Statiatica;  Bureau 
of  Foreisn  and  Domeatic  Commaroo. 


Tor  the  pnrpoae  of  aaourins  an  aooarata 
outline  for  the  Trading  Areaa  of  Boaton, 
the  repreaentatirea  of  Editor  and  Publiaher 
conaulted  the  adrertiains  manarera  of  three 
laryeat  ret^  eatabliahmenta,  aoTeral  de- 
partmenta  which  keep  an  accurate  ohaeffl 
upon  aalea  and  daliTeriaa  of  merohandiao, 
both  by  paraon  and  mail,  and  aeroral  other 
reliable  aouroea. 

The  areaa  indicated  on  the  map  aooom- 
panyins  thia  aurrey  are  dirided  into  four 
claaailloationa:  Firat,  the  territory  from 
which  the  retail  eatabUahmenta  of  metro¬ 
politan  Boaton  dorlro  their  daily  aupport; 
aecond,  the  area  from  which  the  atorea 
aecure  what  ia  termed  “Once  a  Week”  bual- 
neaa  (tbouaanda  ■  of  pooplo  livlns  in  thia 
area  are  acouatomed  to  make  weakly  tripa 
to  Boaton  for  buaineaa  and  pleaaure) ;  third, 
the  “Once  a  Konth"  area,  a  wider  and  not 
ao  thlokly  populated  territory,  but  one 
where  Ursa  aalea  are  made  beoauae  the 
patrona  of  the  Boaton  atorea  who  IWa  in 
thia  territory  ate  uaualU  larse  buyera  on 
theae  monthly  or  twioe  a  month  rlaiU  to 
the  metropolitan  oentar;  fourth,  the  “Sea- 
tenable  and  Kail  Order  Territory,”  the  area 
from  which  buaineaa  U  aeoured  by  mail  or 
becauta  of  once  a  aeaaon  (in  tome  oaaea 
once  a  year)  riaita  to  Boaton  on  the  p^ 
of  people  lirins  in  extreme  northern  and 
waatem  parta  of  New  EnsUnd,  Theae  lat¬ 
ter  cuatomara  of  Boaton  eatabliahmenta  buy 
in  larse  quantitlea,  often  a  whole  aeaaon’a 
aupply  or  clothlns  and  other  naceatitiaa,  in 
one  order. 


The  Firat  or  "Dally  Area”  boundary  line 
axtanda  on  the  north  from  Bookport,  Xaaa., 
on  tho  ooaat,  directly  weat  to  NMua,  N.  B. 
From  thia  point  the  boundary  line  awinsa 
in  a  half  circle  couth  throuiffl  Fltohburs, 
Xaaa.;  Woroaater,  Xaaa;  amallar  towna  of 
northaaatem  Bh^a  laland,  aouthaaat  to 
Fall  Birer  and  eaat  to  the  ooaat  at  a 
point  Juat  aouth  of  Plymouth.  Theae  bound- 
arlet  are  baaed  upon  the  tranaportatlon  fa- 
oilitiaa  which  enable  bnyare  to  rialt  Boaton 
by  atoam  train  and  trolley  in  an  hour  or 
lean,  thua  maUns  it  poaaibla  for  ahoppert 
to  ooma  to  Boaton  in  tho  momins  and 
return  in  the  afternoon,  or,  in  aomo  caaaa, 
before  lunch  hour,  Ttam  thia  area  t^ 
larseat  Boaton  atorea  darlTa  their  daily 
aupport  and  to  each  comer  of  the  territory 
U  malntaUed  exceptionally  Una  deliTory 
aerrice. 

The  Second  or  “Onoe  a  Week”  area  ex- 
tanda  north  to  a  point  on  the  coaat  near 
Xennebnnk,  Xe.  The  northern  limita  of 
thU  area  eirola  weat  and  couth  to  Concord, 
H.  H.,  thence  to  Winohendon,  Xaaa,,  and 
aouth  aoroaa  the  Connecticut  bcundary  to 
Thoinpaon,  Conn.  From  thia  point  the  area 
extenda  coutheaat  tq  Proridanoe.  B,  I„  and 
then  eaat  to  almoat  the  aame  point  aa  the 
and  of  the  “Daily  Area,” 

n>a  Third  or  “Once  a  Xonth”  area,  be- 
cauae  of  Sna.  railway  acoommodatlona,  ax- 
tenda  north  ia  Xalna  to  a  point  on  Penob- 
aoot  Bay  juat  north  of  Xorthport.  The  fact 
that  there  ia  a  dally  ctaamboat  line  from 


Boaon  to  Bansor  durins  Bummer  and  in 
Winter  ac  Ions  aa  narlsation  la  open,  haa 
a  atlmulatins  affect  upon  buaineaa  from  thia 
aaction.  Fbcm  thU  point  the  “Onoe  a 
Xonth”  area  extenda  aouthwaat  thronsh 
Auburn  and  Lawiaton  to  a  point  Jnat  be¬ 
yond  Lebanon,  From  there  the  boundary 
extenda  weat  Juat  north  of  Conoord,  V.  X., 
to  Claremont,  N.  H.  From  there  ^  west¬ 
ern  limits  of  the  territory  follow  close 
aloos  the  Conneotiont  Blrer  te  SprlnsSeld. 
Xaaa.  From  thU  point  the  area  extenda 
coutheaat  thronsh  ttafford  Bprinsa,  Conn.; 
Aahford,  Conn.;  Bterlins.  Conn.;  acroaa 
Bhode  laland  to  Newport  and  east  alaav 
the  ooaat  to  Cape  Cod. 

The  Fourth  or  “Seasonable  and  Xail 
Order”  area  Inoludea  all  of  Xains,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Xaaaaohusetta,  Bhode 
laland  and  about  one-half  of  Oonnootlant. 
The  sonthweetem  boundaries  run  diasonally 
aoroaa  Oonnactiont  from  New  London  to 
Norfolk  and  No.  Canaan,  passins  thronsh 
Hartford, 

Theae  areas  hare  been  rechecked  by  the 
Boaton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  aalea  promo¬ 
tion  departments,  adrartisias  manasera  and 
otheri  thoronshly  familiar  with  New  Bns- 
land  business  conditions,  retail  merokandls- 
ins  in  metropolitan  Boston,  transportatien 
faoiUtiea  and  seneral  oondltions,  which  hare 
a  tendency  to  make  Boston  the  natural 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  masnst  ef  Xew 
Ensland. 


LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL— GREATEST  INSTITUTION  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


an  indication  of  a  healthy  degree  of 
stability  in  employment.  And  this  factor 
has  much  to  do  with  the  maintenance 
of  home  life  at  a  high  standard.  In  the 
important  boots  and  shoes  industry  the 
average  number  of  employes  for  the 
year  was  77,475 — slightly  below  the  aver¬ 
age,  due  to  war  conditions,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  average  yearly  earnings 
per  capita  for  the  decade  rose  front 
$562.50  in  1908  to  $725.92  in  1917,  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  29  per  cent. 

Fall  River’s  Record 

Considering  the  subject  of  stability  of 
employment  as  shown  in  different  cities 
of  the  State,  we  find,  for  instance,  that 
the  average  number  of  wage  earners  for 
the  year  1917  in  Boston  was  88,763,  and 
that  the  smallest  number  of  employed 
at  any  one  time  was  71,512.  In  Fall 
River  there  seems  to  be  marked  stability 
of  employment,  for  the  average  number 


Massachusetts  industries  demand  something  more  than  “brawn”  and  creations  of  the  mechanical  inventor.  These 
industries  demand  “brain” — skilled  workers.  Always  progressive,  always  looking  into  the  future,  the  manufacturers 
provide  the  means  through  which  such  “brains”  may  be  developed.  The  means  lies  in  the  most  highly  standardized 
courses  of  practical  education  in  schools  such  as  the  above — one  of  several  throughout  the  state. 


MASSACHUSETTS  GIANT  males  and  females  employed  from  the  ity  of  employment,  the  statistics  for  1917 

1909  period  to  that  of  1917.  are  informative. 

Fall  River,  the  second  city  of  the  State  The  grand  aggregate  for  all  industries 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  wage  for  the  year,  706.421,  shows  a  net  g^ain 
earners,  shows  for  the  same  periods  a  over  the  previous  record  year  1916 
slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  adult  (682,621)  of  more  than  25,000  wage 


A  FINANCIAL  CENTER 


(Continued  from  Page  II) 
setts  leads  all  other  states  of  the  Union. 

In  1917  the  products  of  the  880  estab¬ 
lishments  devoted  to  these  lines  were 
valued  at  the  tremendous  sum  of  $403,- 
878,555.  The  value  added  by  manufac¬ 
ture  was  estimated  at  $127,608,276. 

Under  present  valuations  these  figures 
would  be  about  doubled. 

Third  in  importance  of  the  industries 
is  the  manufacture  of  woolen,  worsted 
and  felt  goods,  with  an  output  valued 
at  $313,505,980. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 
hold  fourth  place,  employing  64,627  wage 
earners  and  turning  out  products  valued 
at  $247,378,971.  In  this  industry  the 
value  added  by  manufacture  is  very 
great,  amounting  to  $135,352,668. 

Printing  and  publishing  is  fourteenth 
in  order  of  importance  among  Massa¬ 
chusetts  industries,  657  concerns  employ¬ 
ing  9,665  wage  earners,  having  an  an¬ 
nual  output  valued  at  $32,416,614.  The 
value  added  by  manufacture  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  is  $19,007,502. 

Out  in  Front 

Massachusetts  stands  first  among  the 
states  in  the  production  of  all  textiles 
combined.  It  also  ranks  first  in  cotton 
goods,  woolen  and  worsted  goods  and 
jute  goods.  It  is  second  in  cordage  and 
twine,  linen  goods,  felt  goods  and  wool 
felt  hats;  third  in  carpets  and  rugs, 
hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

In  1917  there  were  708.421  wage 
earners  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of 
the  State,  of  these  495,831  were  males 
and  212,590  were  females. 

Women  wage  earners  are  employed 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  women’s 
clothing,  confectionery,  corsets,  hosiery, 
knit  goods  and  millinery  and  lace  goods. 

Men  Predominate  in  the  Industries 

The  number  of  male  wage  earners  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  fe¬ 
males  in  every  city  of  the  State  except 
in  Melrose  and  Methuen.  In  Melrose  males  and  an  increa.se  in  the  number  of  earners,  and  constitutes  an  addition  to 
the  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  adult  female  wage  earners.  the  manufactures  labor  force  in  1917  of 

rubber  boots  and  shoes  and  in  Methuen,  In  Lawrence  a  considerable  increase  virtually  51,000  wage  earners,  or  equiv- 

women’s  clr>‘''--i  and  •  xtiles.  was  shown  in  the  same  period  in  the  alcnt  to  approximately  eight  per  cent. 

Ii  n  ead;."4g  :r.-.  j  her  cities  of  the  number  of  males  and  a  slight  decrease  in  Considering  the  number  of  seasonal 
''•d  e  .n  t^e  num'te*'  •(  workers  em-  the  number  of  females  employed  in  the  industries,  the  variation  of  less  than  10 
.  ->  A  ie  d  argin.  shows  an  manufactures.  per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of  work- 

ir  .‘.r  -.•..-n  of  both  adult  As  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  stabil-  ers  employed  throughout  the  year  is 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  MUNICIPAL  GROUP 


Looking  up  Boston’s  State  strsst 
(financial  district)  toward  the  sU 
State  House. 


In  carrying  to  completion  the  plans  of  this  beautiful  group  of  buildings  in 
the  heart  of  Springfield,  the  city  not  only  met  its  civic  needs  for  a  generation  to 
come  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  seldom  experienced  in  municipal  expenditure, 
but  in  doing  so  it'gained  for  itself  publicity  which  hsis  probably  done  more  to 
advertise  Springfield  in  a  desirable  way  than  any  single  exploit  in  the  city’s 
history.  This  is  only  one  more  example  of  Massachusetts’  progressiveness. 


AIRPLANE  PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  ENTIRE  (UlOUNDS  OF  BOSTON’S  FAMOUS  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
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Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  1 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Population 


1(10  Ceniui  .  145,916 

1(15  State  Cenaui .  18(.697 

A.  B.  C.  City .  190,000 

A,  B.  C,  City  and  Surburban .  950,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eitimate,  City .  900.000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban . .  850,000 


City  Classed  As 

INDUSTRIAL, 
EDUCATIONAL  AND 
LARGE  JOBBING  CENTER 


Location 


On  main  line  of  B.  k  A,  E.B. ;  Woroeiter-Portland 
Diyiaion  and  Worceiter-Winchendon  Diviaion  of  B,  A  X. 
B.B,  and  Woroeater-ProTidenoe  and  Woroeater-Norwi^ 
BiTisiona  of  N.  T„  N.  B.  k  H.  B.R.  Trolleyi  to  Fltohbnit. 
Wooniocket,  Boaton,  Springfield  and  all  intermediate  points. 
Kotor  express  to  New  York,  Boston  and  Proyidenoo. 


SatiTe  Whites .  67%  Industrial  Workers .  97% 

Isgroes  less  than .  1%  English  Reading . . 88% 

Foreign  Born  . 88%  Families  . 85,000 

gtsdents  .  1,000  Summer  Residents . Few 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Woreetter  territory  doei  not  boaat  of  many  extremely  Urge  produce 
farms.  In  fact  the  city  easily  consumes  all  the  products  of  such 
farms  and  demands  a  supply  from  other  centers.  There  are  several 
Urge  dairy  farms  shipping  milk  to  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
priaoipal  cities  and  towns  in  the  Worcester  trading  area  are  Fitchburg* 
Gardner.  Leominster*  Clinton,  Hudson,  Grafton,  Killbury,  Putnam, 
Webster,  Southbridge,  Milford,  Marlboro,  and  thirty  or  forty  smaller 
fsetory  centers.  Worcester  is  in  the  heart  of  the  State  and  therefore 
is  the  Jobbing  and  trading  center  of  a  wide  suburban  territory. 


Banks 


Public  Grade  . 66 

High  .  4 

Trade  .  8 


No.  Pupils  . 83,046 

No.  Pupils  . 3,896 

No.  Pupils  .  800 


Schools 


Public  Ornd.  .  55  No.  Pupili...... . 98,045 

Trade  .  9  No.  Pupil. . 8,895 

High  .  4  No,  Pupil. .  800 

The  Boy.  Trade  School  and  the  Oirla  Trade  School  are  both  olaeaed 
with  flneat  in  the  Eaat. 

Thera  are  11  Paroohial  aohool.  with  5,518  pupil..  In  the  enning 
iohooU  nearly  4,000  pupil,  are  enrolled.  Woroeeter  ia  aUo  the  home 
of  Clark  Cniyeraity,  Woroeater  Polytechnic  Inatitute,  Holy  Orou 
College,  Clark  College,  Aaaumptioniat  College  and  Worceater  Aoademy, 
widely  known  ooUege  fitting  aohool;  State  Normal  Sohool,  aayeral 
bualnen  aohoola  and  n  Sohool  of  Domeatio  Soienoe. 

Woroeatar  haa  one  of  the  largMt  and  beat  equipped  prirate  day 
aohoola  in  New  England, 


Theatres 

1  legitimate,  1  burleaque, 
9  motion  picture  and 
yaudeyille,  10  motion  pie* 
turn  exoluaiyely,  Largeat 
aeata  8,000.  Seyen  ayerage 
700  aeata.  Total  17,900 
aeata. 

Churches 

Baptlat  17,  Congregatienal 
19,  CathoUo  19,  M.thodiat 
9,  Lutheran  8,  Jeariah  8, 
Epiaoopal  5,  Vniyeraaliat 
9,  Preabyterian  1,  Spir¬ 
itual  9,  and  15  oAw 
ohurohea. 


Principal  Industries 


Special  Information 


Steel,  wire,  mschine  tools,  wire  goods,  grinding  wheels,  carpets,  rugs,  leather  and 
leather  goods,  corsets,  shoes,  envelopes,  woolens,  skates,  wall  paper,  vacuum  cleaners, 
Tslentines,  looms,  steam  and  electric  cars,  automobile  parts,  firearms,  boilers,  elevators, 
•toreotype  blankets,  clippers,  sprinkler  systems,  wrenches,  crankshafts,  textile  machinery, 
we^'ipinning  machinery,  chains. 

Worcester  is  a  Metal  Trades  city.  Lathes,  tools,  machinery  constitute  its  principal 
product.  Skilled  workers  in  steel  predominate.  Tool-makers,  machinists,  designers, 
draftsmen,  mechanical  engineers  make  up  the  bulk  of  Worcester's  factory  workers.  The 
location  here  of  Metal  Trades  has  attracted  hundreds  of  Swedish  speaking  people  who  are 
celebrated  for  their  ability  in  mechanical  lines. 


The  average  value  of  a  year's  output  of  manufactured  products  is  $190,000,000. 

There  are  about  60.000  industrial  workers  and  the  average  yearly  wage  is  $1,047  for 
all  classes.  One  of  the  largest  loom  and  parts  factories  in  the  country  is  located  here. 
The  leather  belting  and  by-product  industry  is  enormous.  Woroester  is  one  of  the 
greatest  tool  machine  centers  in  the  TTnited  States.  The  boys'  trade  sohool  is  the  finest 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

The  residents  of  Worcester  who  are  of  foreign  extraction  are  of  an  exceptionally 
high  degree  of  intelligence.  An  indication  of  the  high  character  of  the  alien  populaUen 
is  found  in  the  report  of  the  supt.  of  public  schools.  The  section  devoted  to  schools  for 
Americanisation  and  Citisenship  gives  these  figures  on  enrollment.  Note  the  relatively 
small  number  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

Enrollment  in  Schools  for  Non'English  Speaking  Men .  178 

Enrollment  in  Schools  for  Non-English  Speaking  Women...* .  186 


NOTF  •  from  which  these  facts  and  figures,  and  those  of  Part  2,  were  secured; — F.  D.  E.  Babcock,  general  secretary,  Worcester  Chamber  of  Com- 

IIW  1  C. .  a  fnerce,  school  department,  banks,  A.  B.  C.  reports,  merchants,  city  directories,  theatre  managers  and  other  sources. 


BIG  LINEAGE  RECORDS  INDICATE  THE 
PRESENCE  OF  A  RESPONSIVE  MARKET 

THE 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 


in  America’s  2,151  Daily  News- 
papers  in  volume  of  advertising 
published — 12,157,334  lines. 

The  TELEGRAM  published  in  1919  more  advertising  than  any  New  York 
city  newspapers,  excepting  The  Times  and  The  World, 

The  Telegram  published  in  1919  more  advertising  than 
any  New  England  newspaper,  including  the  Boston  Post 
and  all  other  Boston  newspapers. 

more  than  Chicago  American  or  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
more  than  three  out  of  four  Washington,  D.  C.,  newspapers, 
more  than  two  out  of  three  New  Orleans  newspapers, 
more  than  three  out  of  four  St.  Louis  newspapers, 
more  than  four  out  of  six  Philadelphia  newspapers. 

Only  thirteen  morning  newspapers  in  America  exceeded 
the  advertising  lineage  of  the  Worcester  Telegram. 


STANDS 


America’s  2,151  Daily  News- 
•  4.  A  A  papers  in  volume  of  advertising 

gain — 3,500,133  lines. 

This  Tremendous  Volume — 12,157,334  Agate  Lines 

is  only  possible  because  the  TELEGRAM  is  published  in  the  heart  of 
Worcester  County’s  half  million  well-to-do  people. 

(From  Publisher’s  Statements  to  A.  B.  C.  of  9/30/19) 

City  Suburban  Country  Total 

Telegrram  (daily)  .  19,792  9,687  3,583  33,062 

2d  Newspaper  .  18,346  7,345  317  26,008 

3d  Newspaper  .  20,670  2,360  173  23.203 

Circulation  collections  are  an  admirable  indication  of  whether  a  news¬ 
paper  is  bought  because  it  is  desired,  or  sold  to  a  “resistance-weary  public." 

The  publishers’  statements  to  the  A.  B.  C.  of  Worcester  newspapers  of 
September  30,  1919,  give  these  informing  facts: 

17,874  Worcester  readers  of  The  Telegram  pay  their  subscriptions  in  advance 
1,791  “  »  >.  2d  Newspaper  “  “  “  “  “ 

4,606  “  “  “  3d  Newspaper  “  "  “  «  « 

The  Telegram  is  the  only  2c.  newspaper  (entire  circulation  considered) 
published  in  Worcester. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 


First  in  Advertising 


NEW  YORK, 


CENTRAL  NEW  ENGLAND’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
First  in  Circulation 

Represented  by  PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc. 

CHICAGO  BOSTON, 

^Advertising  figures  from  Advertising  Ago,  Jan.,  1920 


First  in  Prestige 


1 
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[TOR& PUBLISH 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART  - 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  2 


WORCESTER,  MASS 


Wholesale  Houses 

Boot*  and  ahoet .  4 

Bntter,  ecca  and  cheeia .  S 

Canned  cooda .  4 

Cicara  and  Tobacco .  S 

ConfoctioneiT  .  7 

Dructiata  .  1 

Dry  Oooda .  4 

Floor,  drain  and  Feed .  It 

Fruit  .  S 

Fur  trinuninsa .  1 

Fnmitore  .  1 

Orooen  .  18 

Jewelry .  1 

mik  .  18 

mUinery  .  8 

Keata  .  7 

Btationeiy  .  2 

Theae  wholeaalera  cover  all  central 
Kaaaachuaetta.  Worceater  ia  the  jobbinc 
center  of  a  laiye  territory  and  exoallent 
diatribntint  ayatema  are  maintained 
throughout  the  area  via  ateam,  eleetrio 
and  motor  expreaa. 


Automobile  (Paaaenger)  Acenciea . 48 

Automobile  (Truck)  Atenciea . 25 

Automobile  (Tire)  Acenciea . 82 

Automobile  (Parta)  Acenciea .  41 

Bakera  . 78 

Cicar  atorea . 88 

doaka  and  Suita .  14 

Clothiera  .  50 

Oonfectionera  . 00 


Morning  Newspnper 
■Worcester  Telegram 


Retail  Section 

The  principal  ahoppinc  center  ia  about  I'/t  milea  lone  on 
Main,  Front.  Shrewabury  and  Pleaaant  Sta.  Here  are  aituated 
larce  department  atorea,  apecialty  houaea,  theatrea,  banka, 
reatauranta,  etc.  The  amaller  atorea  are  located  on  the  ad- 
joininc  blooka  of  eicht  or  ten  aide  atreeta. 

There  is  an  Italian  tradinc  center  about  Vi  mile  lone  on 
Shrewsbury  Street  Vi-mile  from  the  heart  of  city.  The 
Quinaicamdhd  District  has  a  Swedish  ahoppinc  *  center  about 
Vi-mile  lone. 

There  are  two  neichborhood  sections  about  Vi  mile  each 
on  Webster  St.  and  at  Oreendale. 

Residential  Features 

There  are  many  “8-Deck'’  apartment  houses  of  the  better 
crude.  There  are  few  larce  apartments  and  no  alum  or 
strictly  “tenement  district.”  The  denumd  for  homes  is  creat 
and  the  Worcester  Houainc  Corp.  orcanized  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  a  capital  of  81.000,000  and  intends  to  erect 
bouses  in  units  of  50  as  fast  as  the  sale  of  same  warrants 
such  -  expansion. 

The  Norton  Co.  ia  conatructinc  100  houses  to  be  owned  by 
the  company  and  rented  to  employees. 


Trading  Area 

The  Worcester  tradinc  area  ia  one  of  the  larceat  and  niMt 
prosperous  in  the  state.  It  ia  thickly  populated  and  trans¬ 
portation  by  steam  train  and  trolley  ia  exoeptionally  food 
all  year.  Fine  motor  roads  throuchout  the  territory  help  to 
stimulate  business  amonc  the  centrally  located  stores  u  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  size  and  ceneral  coed  business.  There  ate 
nearly  8,200  mercantile  establishments  Inoludinc  tvs  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  Worcester  employs  recularly  more  than  25,004 
people  in  retail  establishments,  one  of  the  department  stores 
havinc  over  1,000  persons  on  the  payroll.  The  tradinc 
population  is  estimated  at  450,000  people  in  an  area  that 
reaches  north  as  far  as  Fitchburc,  Gardner  and  Winchendon, 
east  as  far  as  Hilford,  Xarlboro,  and  Hudson;  south  beyond 
the  state  line  to  Putnam,  Conn,,  and  west  beyond  Southbridco, 
Warren,  Hardwioh  and  Athal.  The  western  boundary  of  the 
area  follows  close  to  the  county  limits. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


DelioateMen  . 

..  1 

Garaces  . 

..  49 

..591 

Millinery  . 

..  46 

..  17 

..  17 

..  81 

..  48 

..  18 

..114 

..  28 

.  .118 

..  48 

Furniture  . 

..  41 

Xen’a  furniihinfft . 

...18 

Sporting  goods  . . 

..  6 

T*!!  !n.u-w 

Evening  Newspapers 

Sunday  Newspaper 

Weeklies 

Worcester  Caaette 
■Worcester  Post 

Worcester  Telegram 

Catholic  Messenger 
Labor  News 

MISCELLANEOUS!  L’Opinion  Publique  (French  daily),  Svea  (Swedish  weekly). 


In  Worcester, 
Massachusetts 


Know  the  T remendous  Pulling 
Power  of  Evening  Advertising 


ht  -filazclte 

"THE  PAPER  THAT  COES  HOME'* 

Largest  Evening  Circulation 
Of  Any  Newspaper 
In  Central  Massachusetts 


CIRCULATION  ENDING  SEPT.  30,  1919 

26,048 


NET  PAID 


WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  31,  1920 

31,032 


NET  PAID 


THE  JUUUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Suburban  and  Farm  Resident» 


Location 


Th«r6  are  more  than  1,000  farms  within  a  16  mile  radins. 
The  towns  in  the  suburban  territory  are,  many  of  them, 
industrial  centers.  The  largest  are  Difhton.  1,617;  Horten- 
Tille,  600;  Swansea,  >,666;  Somerset,  >,400;  So.  Swansea, 
ISO;  Tiverton,  4,600;  Oentral  Village,  >60;  So,  Westport, 
SCO.  and  fifteen  or  twenty  smaller  villages. 


Providence,  Fall  River  and  Boston,  Newport  Divisions  of 
N.  T,,  N.  H,  and  H.  R.  R.  Trolley  to  Taunton,  Providence, 
New  Bedford  and  Newport.  Steamship,  daily  freight  to. 
Providence;  daily  freight  and  passenger  to  New  York  City. 
Auto  express  to  Providence  and  Boston. 


INDDSTRIAL 


Native  Whites  .  609r  English  Reading  . Tfi'Tr 

Foreign  Bom  . Industrial  Workers ...  fiO^r 

Negroes  .  S'/!,  Home  Owners  . >3.800 

Students  . None  Summer  Residents  ....  Few 

Banks 

gtrings  .  4  Resources  . >37,069.469 

Trust  Co . 1  Resources  .  4.423,436 

National  . 4  Resources  .  86.506.682 

Co-operative  . 4  Resources  .  5.636.706 

Schools 

Public  r>‘<Lde  . 64  No.  of  Pupili . 14.714 

Hijb  .  1  No.  of  Fupilt .  1,628 

ladnttrial  .  1  No.  of  Pupilg .  24 

8  butinofi  icboolt . 19  Parochial  Puplla . 9,678 

Theatres  \  Churches 

8  Movingr  Picture;  1 
Stock;  1  Novinf  Picture  & 

TandeTille;  1  Legitimate; 

■eatinf  capacity  Tariea  from 
500  to  8,800. 

Theatre  Conitruction  — 

Empire— Vaudeville:  Rialto 
— aXovinr  Picturea;  fire^ 
proof  construction— modern 
ar^tecture— up-to*date  in 
every  particular. 


Principal  Industries 


Retail  Section 

Principal  retail  section  is  1 
mile  on  North  and  South  Main 
St.,  Bedford  St.,  Plesant  St.  and 
Purchase  St, 

Border  City  District  about  \ 
mile  from  center  has  a  Portn- 
gueea  trading  oetiter  H  mil* 
long. 

The  French  section  at  Flint 
village,  mile  from  center,  haa 
shopping  district  H  mile  ea 
Plesant  St, 

There  is  a  neighborhood  section 
%  mile  on  South  Hain  St.  in 
Olobe  village  distriot. 

Residential  Features 

A  large  .number  of  “Three 
Deck"  8  to  6  family  houses.  No 
large  apartmenta.  Many  “6  and 
8  Deokars”  near  mills,  King- 
Phillip  Mfg.  Oo.  conduct  a  fine 
mill  settlement  of  their  own. 


Wholesalers 


Cotton  cloth,  cotton  printing,  cloth  bleoching.  pianos, 
hats,  jewelry,  paper  boxes,  wooden  ships,  oil  rellninf,  nn- 
derwear,  cotton  mill  machinery,  webbinc,  leather  belting, 
varnish,  absorbent  cotton,  braids,  twine,  clothes  lines, 
granite. 

Special  Information 

Average  weekly  wage,  >20  unskilled,  >33  skilled. 

100  acres  of  parks  with  average  playground  attendance 
annually  of  100,000  children. 

Home  of  International  Pianos. 

45,000  work  in  cotton  industry,  50  cotton  corporations 
consolidating  119  mills  have  total  capital  of  >40,390,000, 
90,271  looms  and  3,901,862  spindles.  Output  of  90,000,000 
yards  of  cloth  annually. 

Has  fine  harbor  with  natural  86-foot  channel. 


Grocers  . 

Meats  . 

Tea  and  Coffee 

Druggiat  . 

Tobacco  . 

Confectioners  , . 
Bakers  . 


Boston  and  Provi¬ 
dence  wholesalers  also 
oome  to  this  territory. 
All  national  advertis¬ 
ers  are  assured  fine 
delivery  servioe  for 
their  goods. 


Baptist  8.  Congregational 
4,  Christian  3,  Christian 
Science  1,  Episcopal  6. 
Methodist  13,  Catholic  26  (6 
Portuguese,  6  Italian,  8 
Polish,  1  Russian,  1 
French),  Jewish  6,  and  11 
other  churches. 


There  are  >7  wharves. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto.  (Passenger) .  84  Delicatessen  .  2  Garages  .  82  I  Milliners  . 

Auto.  (Truck)  ....  23  Dressmakers  . 70  Grocers  . 4<'7  Opticians  . 

Auto,  (Tires)  _ 80  Druggists  . 47  Hardware  . »  Photographers 

Auto,  (Parts)  ....  46  Dry  Goods  .  89  Hats  and  Caps....  10  Pianos  . 

Bakers  . 79  Department  Stores  6  Jewelers  .  21  Plumbers  . 

Cigar  Stores  .  16  Eleotrioal  .  6  Ladies’  Tailors  ....  4  '  Restaurants  . . 

Cloaks  and  Suita..  18  Florists  .  18  Meat  Markets  ...  64  Shoe  Dealers  . 

Clothiers . 40  Furniture  . 48  Men's  Furnishings.  14  Sporting  Goods 

Confectioners  .  57  Furriers  .  4  Merchant  Tailors . ,  66  Stationers  .... 


Trading  Area 


Fall  River  attracts  trade  from  a  wide  and  thickly  populated  area.  From 
as  far  south  as  Newport  and  the  shore  resorts  east  to  Westport  Point 
business  oomes  to  Fall  River, 

On  the  southeast  the  area  extends  to  Hiokavills.  Part  of  the  latter 
trade  is  shared  with  New  Bedford. 

On  the  north  the  territory  extends  almost  to  Taunton  and  to  tba  srost 
as  far  as  North  Swansea.  Soma  of  the  latter  trade  is  shared  with 
Providenoa. 


Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured:  R.  L.  McCrossan.  secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  bank  statements,  school  superintendent,  theatres,  merchants,  city  directory, 
latest  A.  B.  C.  reports  and  other  sauces. 


THE  FALL  RIVER  HERALD  (Eve.) 
The  News  (Eva.) 

The  Olobe  (Eve.) 


Newspapers 


NOTE 


the  one  newspaper  sold  on  its  merits  at  the  highest  wholesale  rate,  on  a  non¬ 
return  basis,  with  NO  bonus  to  carriers. 


EASTERN 

PAYNE-BURNS-SMITH 
New  York  Fifth  Ave.  Bldgr. 
Boston  100  Boylston  St. 


For  Data  and  Other  Information  Write 
Direct  or  to  Our 
Foreign  Repi'eseutatives. 


WESTERN 

O.  LOOAN  PAYNE  CO. 
Chicago  Marquette  Bldg. 
Detroit  Kresge  Bldg. 


THE  EVENING  HERALD 


$750,000  PER  WEEK 

,  ^  average  payroll  in  the  textile  industry  alone  employ- 

.  ;  ‘v’  ’  ing  in  113  mills  between  35,000  and  40,000  workers. 

Just  One  Good  Reason 

why  you  should  place  your  advertising  campaign  where  results  are  assured.  HERE  you  find 
good  wages,  steady  employment,  and  consisrent  buyers  of  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  GOODS. 

n*  A  1  I  O  I  \  7 17  U  liyi  A  Q  Q  ^  market  unexcelled  anywhere,  that  can 

^  1x1  V  IIjIx^  iVl/\00»  be  reached  easily  and  profitably  through 
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KOITOR  &.  PUBLISHER 

^4 

—•SPACE  BUYERS  CHART ~ 

U4 

Population 

City 

1910  Canaua . 

...108,894 

Classed 

...107,978 

Chamber  cf  Commerce 

Eatimate. 

as 

CKty  . . 

...185,000 

Industrial 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Estimate. 

City  and  Suburban., 

...175,000 

Mative  WhitM  . 

..65r(. 

English  Reading . 87<rr 

Foreign  Bom  . 

..85  Of. 

InduatrUI 

Worker!. .  .S8H<!i. 

Negroes  less  than.... 

...850 

Families 

. 24,979 

Students  . . 

...750 

Summer 

Residents ....  None 

Sarinct  . 

Tniat  Co . 

Kational  . 

Oo*opontiTe  . 


Banks 

...7  Reaourcea . |M, 000, 000 

...t  Rotouroes .  7,911,600 

. .  .4  Resource! .  18.694.812 

...8  Resources  .  2,250,000 


Location 

At  Conflux  of  Xerrimtck  and  Conoord  Rivera,  on  Southern 
and  Portland  Diviiiona  of  B.  &  X.  R,  R.  and  Framinham 
Branch  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Trolleya  to  Lawrence, 
Maahna,  Boaton,  Ayer  oonnectins  with  more  diatant  pointa. 
Auto  Ez]>reaa  to  Boaton, 

Principal  Industries 

Cotton  cloth,  hosiery  and  knit  roods,  sail  cloth,  leather 
ro(^s,  marnetos,  medicines,  plush,  phonogrraph  needles, 
split  pulleys,  muslin  underwear,  shoes,  tire  duck,  soda* 
water,  woolen  and  worsted  roods,  machinery,  artificial 
fiowers,  ammunition,  beltinri  bobbins,  boilers,  bones  (wood 
and  paper),  brooms,  brushes,  buntinr,  carpets  and  rurs, 
karboUth  floorinr.  chemicals,  confectionery,  dolls,  dyeinr 
and  finishinr  of  textiles,  electrical  machinery,  felt  roods, 
rlue,  leather  tanninr,  mattresses,  monuments  and  stone 
workinr,  neckwear,  perfumes  and  cosmetics,  structural  iron 
work,  wire  rope,  scales,  pneumatic  tubes  and  rntrity 
carriers. 


Schools 

Public  .'..62  Mo.  of  Pupili .  10,664 

Hlfh . 1  Mo.  of  Pupili .  1,6S6 

Yooitionil  . 1  Mo.  of  Pupili .  195 

Pirochiil  . 18  Mo.  of  Pupili .  8,000 

Hero  ii  locited  the  lirreit  Textile  School  In  tho  United 
Stitei.  There  ire  four  induitriil  ichooU,  i  Stite  Mormil 
School  and  the  Rofen-Hill  School  for  cirU. 


Theatres 

1  itock,  1  Vaudeville,  6 
Motion  Pioture  exolnaively. 
Largeat  1800..  Total  9800. 


Churches 

Baptiit — 10,  Congregational 
—5,  Oatholio— 16,  Epiioo- 
pal — 8  and  84  otben. 


Special  Information 

Largeit  lingle  brand  hoiiery  and  underwoar  factory  in 
17,  S.  A.  ii  located  here. 

Lowell  ii  alio  the  home  of  Ayer’i  Saraaparilla,  Hood’i 
Sanaparilla,  Father  John’i  Xedicinei  and  Rubifoam. 

Great  central  diitributing  point  in  oentral-eait  Mew 
England. . 

8,000,000  tom  of  froight  annually, 

887,487,180— capital  inveited  in  manufacturei. 

Value  of  yean  production  more  than  1180,000,000.  Textile 
milli  in  main-group  paid  lalariei  amounting  to  $16,000,000 
lait  year. 


LOWELL,  MASS 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

ColliniviUe,  Kiddleiex,  Almont,  Ballard  Vale,  Bleioh«y, 
Bo.  Lowell,  Weitford,  Chelmiford,  leveral  imallor  plaow 
and  a  few  valuable  farmi  and  imall  dariei. 


Wholesalers 


Retail  Section 


Grooen  .  6 

Keati  .  6 

Fruit  .  1 

Floriiti  .  1 

Confectionen  . 7 

Tobacco  . 8 

Auto  BuppUei  . 1 

Thii  la  a  great  die- 
tributing  center  for 
northeaitem  Maiaa- 


ohuietti,  Mationalliy 
advertiied  goodi  are 
well  diitrlbuted. 
Meameia  of  theie 
houiei  to  larger  lup- 
pliei  in  Boaton  ii  a 
decided  advantage. 


Princijml  ihopping  8  mile,  ei 
Xerrimao,  Central  and  eight  et 
ten  email  aide  itreeti. 

CentralviUo  lection  mile  on 
Bridge  St,,  H  from  oentar. 
Greek  aeotion,  %  mile  « 
Market  St.,  H  mile  from  oentar. 

Frenoh  aeotion,  about  H  mile 
from  center. 

Residential  Features 

Xoitly  one  and  two-family 
houaea. 

A  limited  number  of  "8-Daok" 
atructuroi. 

Mo  mill  lettlomenti,  A  few 
large  apartment  houaea. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto.  (Passoufer) . 66  Delicatessen .  0  Oarages  .  26  Milliners . .  5 

Auto.  (Truck) .  11  Dressmakers  . 166  Grocers  . 855  Opticians  .  8 

Auto.  (Tires) . 81  Druggists  . 46  Hardware  .  17  Photographers  ....  87 

Auto.  (Parts) . 25  Dry  Goods  . 84  Hats  and  (Taps .  16  Pianos  . 60 

Bakers  .  58  Department  Stores  .  4  Jewelers  . 25  Plumbers  •••••••*.  47 

Chgar  Stores . 20  Electrical  .  10  Ladies'  Tailors .  6  Restaurants . 11 

Cloaks  and  Suita . 22  Florists  .  17  Meat  Markets . 62  Shoe  Dealers  ......  20 

C^thiers  . 88  Furniture  . 49  Men's  Furnishings  .  16  Sporting  Goods  ....  89 

Confectioners  . 89  Furriers  .  8  Merchant  Tailors  . 81  Stationers  .  1 


Trading  Area 

Lowell'a  Trading  Area  ia  Urge,  proaperoua,  thickly  populated  and 
only  the  extreme  outer  edge  territory  iharea  ita  trade  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  citiei.  On  the  aoutii  thli  area  extendi  to  'Weat  Bedford,  aontk- 
weat  to  Aaer,  weat  nearly  to  Bumtable,  north  into  Mew  Hampahira 
aa  far  ai  Maahua,  Canopie  Lake,  Windham  and  Salem  depot,  eaat 
half  way  to  Laurence  and  aouthweat  to  Wilmington.  Fine  tranapo^ 
tation  faoilitiea  enablei  the  people  to  make  frequent  ahopping  tripi 
to  the  attractive  atorea  of  Lowell. 


NOTE: 


Figures  and  facts  were  secured  from  Robert  F.  Marden  former  president  Board  of 
Trade;  John  H.  Murphy,  former  secretary  Board  of  Trade;  S.  F.  IVhipple;  bank 
statements;  stores,  directors,  and  other  sources. 


Newspapers 


Courier-CitUen  (moming-cvening) 
I-owell  Sun  (evening) 

Sunday  Telegram 
L’Etoile  (Frenoh  dally). 


The  Lowell  Courier-Citizen 

Is  the  dominating  newspaper  in  this  territory. 

It  is  a  family  paper  with  a  carrier  distribution  directly  to  the  homes  of  sub¬ 
scribers  with  buying  ability. 

It  carried  6,497,197  lines  of  advertising  in  1919,  which  was  1,655,024  lines  more 
than  the  nearest  competing  paper. 

It  led  in  every  department  except  in  medical  advertisements. 

In  local  store  advertising  its  lead  was '675,460  lines. 

Its  advertising  service  produces  results. 

Every  general  advertiser  should  have  a  distribution  of  his  product  in  this  field 
and  his  advertising  in  this  newspaper. 

GENERAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


BRYANT,  GRIFFITH  &  BRUNSON.  INC. 


225  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City 


Peoples’  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


201  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


1 


Editor 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 


UlO  Cenina  .  >6,652 

1)16  8tat*  Cwitua  .  109,566 

A.  B.  C,  City . 128,000 

A,  B,  C.  City  and  Suburban...  160,000 
Baard  of  Commeroe  Eatimate, 

aty  .  128,000 

Board  of  Commeroe  Eatimate, 

City  and  Suburban .  112,500 

BatiTO  Wbitea . 68%  EnylUh 

Forelfn  Bom . 44%  Induatrii 


City 

Classed 


128,000  !?* 

160,000  Teatile  o  i  t  ^ 

’  leaport  and 

isa  luui  ahoppint  center 

128,000  fjp  nearby  pop¬ 

ular  ahore  re- 
142,500  aorta, 

Enyllah  Beading . 85% 

Induatrial  Workera . 88'’,, 


Bacroea  . S%  Familiea  . 25,608 

Otudanta  . lOO  Bummer  Reaidenta . 5,000 

Banks 

BaTinya  . 2  Seaourcea  . $89,852,823 

rmat  Co . 8  Beaourcea  .  6,887,096 

Bational  . 8  Beaourcea  .  81,964,952 

Oo-operatire  . 8  Beaourcea  .  1,969,428 

Schools 

Pnblio  Grade . 82  No,  of  Pupila . 14,407 

Elfb  .  1  No,  of  Pupila .  865 

Tocational  . 1  No,  of  Pupila .  1,840 

Parochial  . 11  No,  of  Pupila .  6,778 

Three  Buaineaa  and  New  Bedford  Textile  School. 


Theatres 

One  Motion  Picture  and 
TaudoTille,  1  Stock  and  9 
Motion  Picture  exolnaiyely. 
AraraBO,  900  aoata,  LarBort, 
2,700. 


Churches 

B&ptiit.  8;  Christian,  4; 
Conner  ational.  8;  EpUoo* 
pal.  4;  Xethodist,  10;  Cath- 
olio,  17;  and  18  others. 


Location 

Boston-New  Bedford  Branch  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
R.  R.  Cape  Cod  Branch  of  same  road  via  Fair- 
haven  Ferry  Daily  freight  via  steamship  to  New 
York,  (summer  passenger  and  freight).  Daily 
passenger  and  freight  to  Nantucket  and  Marthas 
Vineyard. 

Trolley  to  Fall  River,  Wareham,  Middleboro, 
Auto  express  to  Boston  and  Providence. 


Principal  Industries 

New  Bedford  is  the  fine  cotton  goods  centre  of 
the  United  States.  Manufacture  of  drills,  cut 
glass,  silverware,  screws,  shoes,  silk  goods,  coffee 
products,  rope  and  cordage,  toys,  molal  goods, 
bakery  products  are  representative  of  other  im¬ 
portant  industries. 


Special  Information 

There  are  185  manufacturing  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  42,000  people.  Value  of  year’s 
products  $152,000,000. 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Acushnet,  2387;  Dartmouth,  5330;  Freetown, 
1663;  Rochester,  1160;  Marion,  1487^  Mattapoisett, 
1352;  Westport,  3262;  Many  popular  beach  resorts, 
several  islands  and  a  limited  number  of  farms. 


Wholesalers 

Grocer.  .  8 

Emit  .  8 

Meet.  . 14 

Fi»h  .  1 

Oonfectionery  . 8 

Tobacco  .  2 

SoTora!  are  branch 
hou.e*  of  Pall  Biver, 
Bolton  and  Providence 
concern.,  nieir  trad- 
ins  nrea  ii  laife  b.- 
cauie  it  includes  Cape 
towns  and  diore  rs- 
lorti  a.  far  away  as 
Chatham  and  Nantuc¬ 
ket. 


Retail  Section 

0n«  mile  on  PurohMo,  Pleas¬ 
ant,  William  and  Union  Streets. 

Alto  Horth  End  section,  8 
miles  from  center,  on  Acashaet 
Aeenue. 

At  South  End,  8  miles  from 
center,  on  Water  Street. 

Small  neifhborhood  section  on 
Kempton  Street  on  West  Side. 


Residential  Features 

No  apartment  houMS,  fsw  lazts 
tenements. 

Many  8-  and  4-Bat  houses. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Trading  Area 


11 

GxrxBcs  . 

.  68 

Milliners  . 

..  47 

116 

Grocers  . 

.476 

Opticians  . 

..  18 

88 

.  87 

78 

.  10 

..  IS 

8 

Jewelers  . 

.  81 

Plumbers  . 

..  87 

6 

Lxdies’  Tailors _ 

.  4 

Restaurants  . 

..  85 

18 

.  46 

54 

Men’s  FumishiUBS. 

.  16 

SportinB  Goods... 

..  6 

8 

Merchant  Tailon.  • 

.  48 

Btationers  . 

..  7 

New  Bedford’s  tradinB  area  varies  in  siss  and  population  with  the 
seasons,  ]>nrinB  the  Summer  the  shore  resorts.  Cape  towns,  Martha’s 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket  add  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  business  of 
New  Bedford.  Durinp  the  Winter,  Barnstable  marks  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  area,  Middleboro  the  northern  boundary  and  Westport  the  west¬ 
ern  limits.  Close  study  of  the  map  will  disclose  the  features  of  this 
area,  which  is  different  from  any  tradiuB  area  of  the  state  and  stQl 
ranks  amonB  the  most  important  and  thickly  populated. 


Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured; — A.  H.  Andrews,  execu- 
PJOTE  •  secretary  Board  of  Commerce;  banks;  school  superintendent;  mer¬ 

chants;  theatres;  A.  B.  C.  statements;  State  statistics  and  others. 


Newspapers 


Mercury  (mominB). 

Standard  (eveninB)  (Sunday) 
Times  (eveninB)  (Sunday). 
L’lndependent  (Treaoh  daily). 
„  Three  PortuBuese  weeklisa. 


NOW  FOURTH  CITY  in  the  STATE 
WILL  GROW  25,000  in  1920 

New  Bedford — the  fourth  city  in  population  of  Massachusetts, 
is  the  first  city  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
cotton  goods. 

Muhicipal  and  industrial  plans  now  underway  will  provide  over 
two  thousand  additional  homes.  The  fastest  growing  city  in  the 
east  will  maintain  its  laurels. 

SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Is  Important  Territory  for  Sales  Development  and  the  Mediums 
that  cover  it  completely  are  sold  at  one  flat  rate. 

STANDARD  and  MERCURY 

6c  line  Only  A.  B.  C.  members  6c  line 


Iv 
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AS  ONE  TRAINS  THE  BOUGH— GROWS  THE  BRANCH 


It  it  only  natural  that  a  great  industrial  state  should  have  great  industrial 
schools.  But  seldom  will  be  found  a  state,  famous  for  institutions  of  higher 
education,  equally  as  concerned  about  its  schools  for  boys  who  will  seek  their 
future  fortunes  midst  industrial  production,  as  it  it  with  the  institutions  where 
students  graduate  to  the  professions.  Again  Massachusetts  steps  ahead — at 
shown  by  this  Boys’  Trade  School  at  Worcester — the  greatest  in  the  world. 


MASSACHUSETTS  GIANT 
INDUSTRIAL  STATE 


I  (Continued  from  Page  Xl’I) 

In  the  period  from  1909  to  1917  there 
was  a  marked  tendency  toward  shorter 
hours  of  labor  in  the  State.  In  the  first 
year  there  were  7,296  wage  earners  em¬ 
ployed  in  establishments  where  the  pre¬ 
vailing  hours  of  labor  were  more  than 
60  per  w’eek,  in  the  latter  year  there  were 
only  about  52  per  cent.  During  the  same 
time  the  proportion  of  workers  in  es¬ 
tablishments  where  the  prevailing  hours 
were  less  than  60  per  week  increased.  In 
1917  the  greatest  number  of  workers 
were  in  establishments  operating  on  a  54- 
hour  basis.  In  Boston,  Beverly,  Chelsea, 
Framingham,  Quincy  and  Webster  the 
greatest  number  of  wage  earners  are 
found  in  establishments  running  between 
48  and  54  hours. 

Working  Hour* 

On  February  16,  1920,  there  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
a  report  of  a  committee  on  Necessities 
of  Life,  and  in  this  report  it  is  stated 
that  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  short¬ 
ened  in  Massachusetts  from  54  to  48  per 
week,  and  in  some  cases  to  44.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  the  shorter-hour 
trend  had  reached  its  goal. 

The  report  of  the  commission  stresses 
the  complaint  of  manufacturers  that  the 
advent  of  shorter  hours  has  impaired 
the  per  capita  productive  capacity  of 
the  workers.  The  manufacturers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  this  in  part  to  the 
higher  wages  now  earned,  which  in  their 


view  has  induced  an  era  of  extravagance. 

“A  very  important  factor  in  increased 
cost  of  all  merchandise,”  says  this  report, 
“is  the  spirit  of  extravagance  which 
seems  to  possess  a  large  part  of  the 


population.  Higher  wages  for  laborers 
have  left  a  margin  over  their  needs 
which  they  are  spending  upon  long-de¬ 
sired  luxuries.  The  effect  of  this  de¬ 
mand  for  luxuries  is  to  increase  ma¬ 
terially  the  cost  of  necessities.” 


It  is  not  a  matter  for  doleful  fore¬ 
bodings  that  at  last,  even  through  the 
operation  of  economic  laws  that  exact 
their  penalties,  the  workers  find  them¬ 
selves  able  to  buy  a  few  “long-desired 
luxuries.”  Most  people  will  feel  that  this 
is  the  silver  lining  to  the  cloud,  and  that 
in  the  long  run  there  will  be  found  no 
evil  effects  growing  out  of  the  present 
era  of  prosperity  for  the  workers. 

Those  considering  the  possibilities  of 
the  Bay  State  as  a  market  for  their  own 
goods  will  not  fail  to  note  this  fact  of 
the  greater  ability  of  the  people  to  buy, 
which  the  economists  deplore.  It  means 
that  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  whatever 
is  of  use  or  beauty  in  Massachusetts,  for 
the  wage  earners — the  great  dominant 
class — have  the  money  to  buy  and  are 
using  it. 

Ten  Industrial  Leaders 

The  ten  cities  of  the  State  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  which  lead,  in  the  order  given, 
in  the  value  of  reported  products  for 
1917,  are  as  follows: 

Boston — 88,763  wage  earners;  value  of 
products,  $418,0%,880. 

Worcester  —  41,785  wage  earners; 
value  of  products,  $192,822,228. 

Lawrence — 34,040  wage  earners ;  value 
of  products,  $174,495,689. 

New  Bedford — 39,069  wage  earners; 
value  of  products,  $149,596,696. 

Lowell — 36,348  wage  earners ;  value  of 
products,  $120,115,231. 


Fall  River — 37,607  wage  earners ;  value 
of  products,  $118,653,776. 

Lynn — 25,773  wage  earners ;  value  of 
products,  $113,590,818. 

Cambridge  —  21,379  wage  earners; 
value  of  products,  $101,605,403. 


"THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  AMERIOii 
BANK  NOTE” 


This  is  America's  most  noted  paper  nun.. 
Crane  A  Co.'s  Government  Mill  at  PittafiiU. 
Mass.  Here  is  made  the  paper  on  wS 
bank  notes  and  Government  bonds  we  printai 
This  paper  used  variously  for  money,  bosk 
checks,  internal  revenue  stamps,  etc.,  U 
in  one  of  the  most  perfect  paper  mtsufK. 
tories  in  the  world.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Got* 
emment  it  is  the  perfection  of  its 
ture  that  gives  value  to  what  is  knows  n 
"money  paper,"  and  there  is,  contrary  to  ^ 
eral  impression,  no  secret  in  either  the  procon 
or  formula.  R^iance  against  imitatios  k 
placed  on  the  skill  requir^  a^  on  tho  fm 
that  the  machinery  essential  to  produetks 
is  costly,  massive  and  not  easily  capakU  d 
concealment.  These  with  the  aid  of  the  vdl. 
kno%m  silk  fibers  and  statutory  provkkn 
against  Its  unauthorized  manufacture  mi 
possession  offer  the  chief  protection  afs^ 
counterfeiting,  and  it  is  acloiowledged  by  tk 
secret  service  that  the  Government  papir  H* 
self  is  a  greater  safeguard  to  the  trewny 
than  the  intricacies  of  design  and  enfravk|. 


Brockton — 16223  wage  earners;  valnt 
of  products,  $78,074,636. 

Springfield  —  21,146  wage  eamtn: 
value  of  products,  $75,159,074. 

Measured  by  the  value  of  products  in 
1917,  Boston’s  largest  industry  was  foun¬ 
dry  and  machine  shop  products;  Brock¬ 
ton’s,  boots  and  shoes ;  Cambridge's, 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products; 
Fall  River’s,  cotton  goods;  Holyoke's, 
paper  and  wood  pulp ;  Lawrence’s, 
woolen  and  worsted  goods;  Lowells, 
cotton  goods ;  Lynn’s,  boots  and  shoes; 
New  Bedford’s,  cotton  goods;  Somer¬ 
ville’s,  meat  packing ;  Springfield’s,  elec¬ 
trical  machinery;  Worcester’s,  foundry 
and  machine  shop  supplies. 

Principal  Industries 

There  are  48  cities  ranging  in  popula¬ 
tion  from  10,000  to  50,000  each.  In  the 
larger  of  these  cities  the  principal  in¬ 
dustries  are  as  follows ;  Amesbury,  au¬ 
tomobile  bodies  and  parts;  Attleboro, 
jewelry;  Beverly,  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products ;  Chelsea,  boots  and  shoes; 
Qinton,  cotton  goods;  Fitchburg,  paper 
mills;  Framingham,  paper  goods;  Gard¬ 
ner,  furniture ;  Gloucester,  fish  canning 
and  preserving;  Haverhill,  boots  and 
shoes ;  Malden,  boots  and  shoes ;  Marl¬ 
borough,  boots  and  shoes;  Medford, 
wool  pulling;  Melrose,  boots  and  shoes; 
Milford,  boots  and  shoes;  Newburyport 
boots  and  shoes;  North  Adams,  dyeing 
and  finishing  textiles ;  Northampton,  silk 
goods;  Pittsfield,  electrical  machinery; 

(Continued  on  Page  XXVI) 


FROM  THE  CLOUDS 


A  view  of  Fall  River  taken  from  an  sdrplane.  Well  laud  out  streets,  many 
individual  home*  and  modern  public  buildings  show  how  carefully  is  planned 
the  modem  progressive  Massachusetts  city. 


Figurae,  chart*  and  giant  factories  may  speak  volumes  for  the  industrial  wealth  of  Massachusetts,  but  to  the  national  advertiser  a  far  more  impressive  ‘W 
is  told  by  the  home*  into  which  the  daily  papers  find  their  way  each  morning  and  evening,  carrying  their  message  of  necessity  and  luxury  created  for  each  cW 
of  reader*,  (a)  I*  a  fine  example  of  thousands  of  homes  of  what  may  be  called  the  great  American  middle-class;  (b)  shows  conclusively  how  comforwiy  ^ 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  well  paid  industrial  workers  of  MassachusetU  now  enjoy  home  life;  (c)  is  an  ideal  example  of  the  many  mansions  where  wealth  br**i» 
down  all  harrier*  to  buying,  no  matter  how  costly  the  articles  may  be,  for  which  progressive  publicity  has  created  the  demand. 
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ilTOR&PI)BI,ISH 

■'SPACE  BUYERS  CHART' 


Survey  in  Two  Parts- 


PART  1 


SPRINGnELD,  MASS. 


Population 

1910  Census  .  88,926 

1915  State  Census . 102,971 

A.  B.  C.  City . 120,000 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban . 380,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate,  City . 136,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban. ..  .380,000 

Native  Whites . 73%%  Industrial  Workers . 28% 

Negroes . 1%%  English  Reading . 96% 

Foreign  Born  . 25  %  Families . 26,546 

Students  . 500  Summer  Residents. .  .(none) 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Witbin  12-mile  radius:  Agawam. ..  .4,555,  Chicopee.... 
30,138,  West  Springfield. ..  .11,339,  Ludlow. ..  .6,251,  Hamp¬ 
den....  670,  Holyoke. ..  .65,000,  Longmeadow. ..  .1,782,  East 
Longmeadow. ..  .1,939,  Wilbraham. ..  .2,521,  several  smaller 
towns,  a  few  large  dairies,  tobacco  plantations  and  truck 
farms. 


City  Classed  As  1  [ocation 


Also  important  jobbing  center 
of  Western  Massachusetts. 


Main  line  B.  *  A.  R.  R. ;  Main  line  M,  T„  N.  H,  A  H. 
R.  R.  i  Connecticut  River  A  Pauumptic  Divieion  B.  A  M. 
R.  R. ;  Hishland  Diviiion  M.  T.,  M,  K.  A  H.  R.  R.;  Central 
Mew  England  Diviiion  of  M.  T.,  M.  H.  A  H.  R.R.;  Atbol 
Diviiion  B,  A  A.  R,  R.  TroUeyi  throughout  city  and  to 
Huntington,  Greenfield,  Woroeiter,  Hartford  and  inter¬ 
mediate  points.  Auto  expreti  to  Boston,  Mow  York  and 
Brattleboro, 


Banks 


Savings  . 3  Resources 

Trust  Cos .  3  Resources 

National  .  4  Resources 


.$49,792,831 
.  40,998,863 
.  38,929,781 


Schools 

Public  Grade  .  37  No.  PupUs  17,581 

High  .  3  No.  Pupils  2,382 

Vocational .  1  No.  Pupils  130 

Parochial  .  10  No.  Pupils  5,000 

3  Business,  American  Industrial  College  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
College. 


T  heatres 

Oao  legitimate,  two 
motion  picture  and  vaude¬ 
ville,  one  burlesque  and 
thirteen  motion  picture 
exclusively.  Average  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  1,000,  Larg¬ 
est  S,700  seaU, 


Churches 

Baptist  8,  Methodist  8, 
Catholio  14,  Episcopal  8, 
Congregational  11,  Jewish 
6,  Lutheran  t,  and  18 
others. 


Principal  Industries 


Special  Information 


Abdominal  bands,  abrasives,  acetylene,  adhesives,  aircrafts,  ammonia,  aprons,  arch  supporta,  art 
materials,  athletic  goods,  auto  tops  and  covers,  automobile  bodies,  auto  parts,  awnings,  steel  barrels,  motor  oar 
batteries,  bearings,  military  belts,  bicycles,  carpet  binding,  blower  and  exhaust  sytsems,  bobbins,  boilers,  blank 
books  and  offloe  supplies,  boxes  (wood  and  paper),  braids,  brass  goods,  bricks,  brooms  and  brushes,  burners, 
buttons,  cabinetwork,  signalling  systems,  cameras,  canoe  paddles,  canvas  goods,  caps,  carburetor  floats, 
oarfboard,  carpets,  castings,  ceilings  (steel),  cellulose  products,  bicycle  chains,  lunch  chairs,  cheek  protectors, 
obemioals,  cigars,  clo<As,  clothing,  collars,  oonfeotionery,  cornices,  corsets,  cotton  goods,  foodstuffs,  dies 
snd  die  cutting,  house  furnishings,  dyes,  eleotrio  appUanoes,  elevators,  engraving,  stationery,  extracts, 
fertiliser,  liber  novelties,  firearms,  flags,  drop  forgings,  fumaoes,  furniture,  gears,  glass,  hardware,  harnesses, 
hosiery,  ink,  ladders,  lamps,  leather  goods,  macaroni,  special  machinery,  knit  goods,  magnetos,  mattresses, 
mirrors,  motor  truck  bodies,  motors,  motorcycles,  oils,  pipe  organs,  paper,  toilet  articles,  paste,  peanut 
butter,  pictures,  perfumes,  polish,  poultry  foods,  pumps,  auto  radiators,  ribbons,  rugs,  saddlery  goods,  saws, 
Mhool  supi^ies,  sheet  metal  work,  shirts,  showcases,  signs,  skates,  soap,  carbonated  beverages,  spark  plugs, 
stamps,  tanks,  telescopes,  tents,  thread,  auto  tires,  tobacco,  tools,  toys,  tractors  and  trailers,  uniforms, 
underwear,  upholstery,  wagons,  webbing,  wire,  woolen  goods,  wrenches,  yam, _ 


NOTE:  Sources  from  uihich  facts  and  figures  of  Springfield  survey  were  obtained:  Ben.  A.  Hapgood,  associate  secretary,  Springfield  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bank  Statements,  Theatres,  Stores,  Directories  and  other  reliable  sources. 


There  are  323  different  producU  made  in  Springfield. 

Center  of  most  varied  industries  in  the  state.  Output  valued 
at  more  than  $75,000,000.  Wage  scale  high.  No  labor  troubles 
that  can  possibly  cause  a  period  of  dullness.  Wage  earners  in 
industries  about  28,000. 


What’s  the  Answer? 


If  The  Union  is  not  the  Best  Result-Producing  Medium  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  How  Do  You  Account  For  These  Figures; — 


5,560,702 

More  Lines  of  Advertising 

Were  published  in  the  Union 
(morning,  evening,  and  Sunday) 
during  1919,  than  were  published 
in  the  morning,  evening,  and  Sun¬ 
day  contemporaries  combined.  It 
was  divided  as  follows: 

Local _ - . . .  2,429,882 

Classified . 2,345,364 

Foreign .  785,456 


3,977,652 

More  Lines  of  Advertising 

Were  published  in  The  Union 
(morning  and  Sunday)  during 
1919,  than  were  published  in 
morning  and  Sunday  contem¬ 
poraries  combined.  It  was  di¬ 
vided  as  follows: 

Local .  2,385,194 

Classified .  1,294,762 

Foreign .  297,696 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  UNION 

Springfield  *8  Leading  Newspaper 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  13,  1920 


SURVEY  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

IN  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


There  are  three  exceptionally  good  news¬ 
papers  in  Springfield.  The  News  (Ic- 
Evening),  The  Republican  (Morning-3c, 
Sunday-6c),  and  The  Union  (Morning-2c,  Eve- 
ning-2c,  and  Sunday-6c).  The  papers  are  all 
that  could  he  desired  typographically,  each  plant 
being  equipped  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  most  approved  manner.  All  the  papers 


carry  features  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
reading  public  by  reason  of  editorial  excellence. 

On  account  of  the  wealth  of  Springfield  and 
its  environs,  and  the  strength  of  the  local  press, 
Springfield  offers  unusual  advantages  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertiser.  As  a  field  for  “Try  Out”  cam¬ 
paigns  it  is  unexcelled. 


Figures  in  the  following  graphic  were  taken  from  A.  B.  C.  statements,  reports  to  Post  Office,  and  from  other  available  reports.  No  authentic 
comparative  circulation  statements  of  the  Sunday  papers  are  available  prior  to  1916,  when  the  Sunday  figures  were  included  in  the  Publisher's  sworn 
statement  to  the  Post  Office. 
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ADVERTISING  FIGURES  FOR  1919 

A-THE  UNION 

Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday . l,44g,0M  inchet 

B — The  News  uid  The  Republican 

Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday . l,tSl,843  inches 

C— The  Union's  Yearly  Average 

for  Past  15  Years .  »a0,24«  mches 

D— The  News  and  The  Republican  Yearly  Average 

for  Past  U  Years .  m,7U  inches 


PRESENT  CIRCULATION  FIGURES 

a — Morning  and  Evening  Union  (2c  per  copy) . 47,236 

b— The  Sunday  Union  (6c  per  copy) . 32,154 

c — The  Daily  News  (evening,  Ic  per  copy) . 30,027 

d — The  Sunday  Republican  (6c  per  copy) . ..18,207 

e — ^The  Republican  (morning,  3c  per  copy) . 14,342 


^  SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 

Wholesale  Houses  I  Retail  Section 


Grocery  .  ** 

Heats  .  » 

Confectionery .  4 

Tobacco  .  * 

Bakery  .  1 

Druggists  .  * 

Dry  Goods .  6 

Fruits .  * 

Hardware  .  S 

Jewelry  .  6 

Men’s  Furnishings .  1 

Millinery .  8 

Optical  Goods .  8 

Shoes  .  1 

These  houses  supply  the  entire 
Springfield  trading  area,  the  central 
and  western  part  of  Kaasachuaetts 
and  southern  Vermont, 


The  principal  shopping  section  is  located  on  Xain  and 
Dwight  Sts,  which  pai^Iel  eaoh  other  and  eight  or  ten 
cross  streets.  Entire  distance  will  total  S>^  miles. 

There  is  an  Italian  trading  section  about  ^-mile  on 
Water  St, 

A  small  neighborhood  section  on  Ferry  8t, 

In  the  exclusive  Forest  Park  section  there  is  a  busy  • 
shopping  center  at  junction  of  Belmont  Ave,,  Sumner  Ave,, 
and  Dickinson  St, 

A  small  section  also  at  State  St,  and  Wilbraham  Bead, 
At  Indian  Orchard,  about  4  miles  from  Springfield’s 
center,  is  a  prosperous  trading  center  in  a  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  factory  district. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  all  one  and  two  family  structures.  Many  of 
them  exceedingly  attractive.  Few  large  apartment  houses. 
A  limited  number  of  *‘S  Deck’*  tenements.  There  is  an 
ordinance  against  building  i  and  6  "Deckers.**  No  large 
mill  settlements.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  organised  a 
fl. 000, 000  housing  project. 


Survey  in  Two  Partv  PART  2  || 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Trading  Area 

In  square  miles,  the  trading  area  of  Springdeld  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  New  England.  It  is  thickly  populated 
and  within  its  boundaries  are  many  large  industrial  cities 
and  towns. 

The  area  extends  south  into  the  State  of  Connectiout  as 
far  as  Windsor  Locks.  To  the  east  the  area  extends  to 
Fiskdale,  BrookOeld  and  North  Brookdeld.  Beyond  Warren 
in  this  area  the  business  is  shared  with  Worcester.  To 
the  north  the  area  reaches  to  Montague,  Greenfield  and 
Shelburne  Junction.  On  the  west  it  extends  beyond  West- 
field  and  Chester.  The  west  is  more  th|ply  populated  than 
the  northern  and  eastern  section. 

Throughout  the  entire  area  there  is  fine  steam  train, 
trolley  and  motor  transportation  systems  during  all  seasons. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Automobile  (Passenger)  Agencies....  32 

Automobile  (Truck)  Agencies .  19 

Automobile  (Tire)  Agencies .  87 

Automobile  (Parts)  Agencies .  87 

Bakers  .  60 

Cigar  Stores  .  88 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  28 

Clothiers  .  42 

'  Confeotioners  . 183 


Morning  Newspapers 

Springfield  Union 
Springfield  Kepublican 


Delicatessen  . . . .  16 

Dressmakers  . 260 

Druggists  .  66 

Dry  Goods  .  68 


Garages  .  43 

Grooers  . 456 

Hardware  . 81 

Hats  and  caps . 89 


Electrical  tuppliei . 

.  22 

.  17 

Ladiei’  tailors  . 

..  25 

.  .150 

.  28 

..  48 

Furriers  . 

.  i> 

Merchsnt  Tailors . 

..  86 

Evening  Newspapers 

Sunday  Newspapers 

Springfield  Daily  Mews 

Springfield  Bepublionn 

Springfield  Union 

Springfield  Union 

Millinery  .  61 

Opticians  . 84 

Photographers  .  SO 

Pianos  .  18 

Plumbers  . 79 

Restaurants  and  lunch  rooms . 138 

Shoe  dealers .  67 

Sporting  goods .  11 

Stationers  .  6 


Weeklies 

Springfield  Republican 
Springfield  Tribune 
New  England  Homestead 
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The  above  map  shows  The  Springfield  Republican  and  News 
ciixulation  by  towns  within  a  radius  oi  30  milaa  of  Springfield 
l^t  A.  B.  C.  reports  shows  average  circulafiosi  lor  last  sin  montha  4S,1S7. 
Avsrago  for  Fobrtiarr,  . . 


48,991 


The  Largest  Circulation  in 
Western  Massachusetts 

See  A.  B.  C.  Statement  and  Published 
PostAyffice  Reports 

A  Home  Circulation  in 
“The  City  of  Homes” 

A  ssl.st  essibisatloe  elrcalitisa,  aspaallsf  to  all  iIsmss 
holflsf  irsatw  pastlbiliUn  far  adnrtlMn  tkaa  asy  sthar  ssta- 
papar  elrealatisa  Is  Wntars  MauashaMttt. 

A  ciisalaUsa  s(  rsspeasin  raadsn,  rsspsasirt  bisasM  Tks 
Rspsbiican  sad  N«n  ars  papart  bsafftt  sad  paid  fpr  fir  tks 
kssM — tksy  IS  iRto  tks  kssM  asd  ars  rud  la  tks  ksas  ahsis 
isadwt  kass  tks  tlsM  to  rsad  kstk  ataa  sad  idwrtMat. 

Tka  RHaMItaa  aad  Ntm  ars  dwirakis  kaias  papers  ky 
Wrtas  sf  tks  kipk  ekaraitor  s(  tksir  as«i  estsMas  aad  claaa 
■dwrtitint  ctliMRi. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  VOLUMEl,  HOME- 
CIRCULATION  and  READER  CONFIDENCE. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  CO-OPERATION 
FOR 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 

•fr  eaPNptldR  p(  ptwipapsf  at  tpwatlda  Is  tkit  n  h  a 
dsdaits  link  la  aa  admUilat  taiapalin. 

Ws  da  aat  tfir  a  sit-aad-drlsd  piaa  al  M-epwatlaa  Mr  mk 

ascaaat. 

Ratkw  as  alto  to  taaddar  Mik  advwttar'i  awds  aad  kis 
tva  ptaklttos  la  tka  Spriaptsld  tanitwy  aad  to  asrk  aat  a  plaa 
sspcslally  adaptad  to  kito. 

Wt  caa  iwrk  ktit.  kfpeir,  oksa  tka  adnsrUisr  tr  kIs  t|Mrt 
tollt  IS  vkat  kt  b  altoiat  to  da  aad  akat  ka  laikt  la  air  total 
laid. 

Oar  BMrckuditlat  dsparttoist  b  aat  a  tta  additba,  kal 
taa  a(  baa  ftmdlat,  aid  lb  far-natfciit  aad  Nhstba  aark 
kai  kiaa  frit  aa  kataly  aad  ktokhr  igpwilatid  ky  aiay  ad  tkd 
tow  aatbaal  adwrtlwri  tkit  It  kaa  am  far  Itaalt  aaay  wto- 
plitomtoiy  toprttobai,  kalk  larkal  aad  arittoi. 

Tka  aursluuidblat  dapiittoaaea  alabaaty  aart  altk  Ikt 
total  daabn.  latorstolaa  m  Oms  tka  Itopartaam  aad  adsaatagw 
af  la  mtoaflag  altk  tka  aatlaaal  adwtiliifi.  kaa  Htatodad  to 
Ikt  tortNit  akara  tkw  italbt  It  b  to  tar  aalaal  totorMI  to  awk 
totMksr  Mr  tks  issssti  af  aatlaaal  adnrtlilai  istopalgai. 

WH  ABE  AT  Toua  SEBYICie— CAU,  OH  US. 


t.  .. 


/  . 


ALONG  THE  MERRIMAC 


THE  BIRD-MAN  VIEWS  THE  WATERFRONT 


The  busy  waterfront  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  the  rushing  waters  al 
the  Merrimac  River  turn  the  wheels  of  giant  industries  and  swell  the  weth^ 
of  man  and  state. 


‘ALL  WORK  AND  NO  PLAY  MAKES 
JACK  A  DULL  BOY” 


-Along  the  eastern  coast  there  are  rival 
vacationist  and  tour- 


attractions  for  the 

ist.  Here  the  sparkling  sea  swept 
beaches  and  rugged  New  England  coast 
lure  the  pleasure  seeker  to  the  motor 
boats  and  sailboats  and  bathing.  The 
evidence  of  the  ocean’s  attractiveness  is 
noted  in  the  beautiful  mansions  and  gi- 
and  Western  Massachusetts.  gantic  estates  which  extend  along  the 

The  Connecticut  and  Merrimac  justly  famous  north  shore.  The  wealth 
Rivers,  fed  by  the  unlimited  supply  of  represented  by  these  homes  is  a  feature 
waters  from  northern  New  England,  that  no  national  advertiser  can  afford  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  hundreds  of  giant  ignore  in  planning  his  campaign  in  the 
factories.  The  details  of  production  by  daily  newspapers  which  so  thoroughly 
these  factories  has  been  very  thoroughly  cover  this  area. 

emphasized  in  the  first  part  of  this  story  Farm  lands,  motor  trails,  vacation 
because  figures  in  the  last  analysis  are  spots  and  magnificent  mansions  of  the 
the  more  illuminating.  wealthy  are  by  no  means  the  only  asso- 

The  value  of  the  year’s  products  and  date  of  industrial  wealth  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  State  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  widely  known  educa¬ 
tional  centres  in  the  world.  Harvard, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
trade  schools  of  national  fame,  art 
schools  of  first  magnitude,  unrivaled 
medical  schools  and  other  institutions  of  200,106. 


Fall  River  Line  piers  from  which  sail  steamships  of  every  size  carrying  to 
far  distant  ports  much  of  the  products  of  Massachusetts’  famous  manufacturing 
establishments. 


MASSACHUSETTS  GIANT 
INDUSTRIAL  STATE 


Crew  of  the  Norton  Co.,  Worcutv, 
Mass.,  capturing  the  world’s  still  wste 
8-oared  record  for  the  mile  and  a  qusr 
ter  on  Lake  Quinsigamond. 


A  GIANT  INDUSTRY 


[iimm’.II 


This  is  a  sample  of  Massachusetts  big  manufacturing  plants. 
Company,  at  Springfield,  ranks  with  the  best  in  America. 


THE  SEA  HIGHWAY  TO  BOSTON.  NEW  ENGLAND’S  PORT  CITY 


Ever  busy  factories,  piers,  store  houses  and  passenger  and  freight  ships  greet  the  eye  on  approaching  the  city  from  seawsu^.  The  white  tower  of  the  ■** 

United  States  Customs  House  looms  up  in  the  background. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  13, 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


LYNN,  MASS. 


Population 


ItlO  Censui  .  86.836 

Offloial  Ceniui  . 102.425 

A.  B.  C.  City . 89,886 

A.  B.  C,  City  and  Suburban. 265,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eati- 

mate,  City  . 108,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti¬ 
mate,  City  and  Suburban _ 168,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

Industrial. 


UstiTe  Whites  .  70% 

ForeU^  Born  .  80% 

Vsfroet  .  1.000 

Students  .  €00 


English  Reading  ....  87% 

Industrial  Workers..  80% 

Home  Owners  . 21,600 

Summer  Residents  . .  8,000 


Banks 

State  .  8  Resources  121,674,941 

Savings  . 8  Resources  17,119,888 

Trust  Co .  8  Resources  17.714,608 

Rational  .  4  Resources  6,418,982 

Co-operative  .  8 

Schools 

Public  grade  . 42  No.  of  Pupils . 11,080 

High  .  2  No.  of  Pupils . 2,066 

Shoe  Trade  .  1  No.  of  Pupils .  100 

Parochial  .  7  No.  of  Pupils . 4,000 

2  Business  Schools  and  Apprentice  School  of  General 
Electric  Co.  with  4.000  students. 


Theatres 

One  house  playing  stock, 
two  motion  pictures  and 
vaudeville  and  6  motion  pic¬ 
tures  exousively. 

Largest  seats .  8,000 

ToUl  . 11.600 


Churches 

Baptiat,  8;  Concretational, 
8;  Epiaoopal,  8;  Frienda,  2; 
Jewitb,  4;  Methodiat,  11; 
Catholic,  i,  and  eitht  oth- 
era. 


Location 

Boston,  Revere  Beach  A  Lynn  R.  R.  (passenger  only» 
Portland  Division  of  B.  A  M.  R.  R..  Saugus  Branch  and 
Swampscott  Branch  of  B,  A  M.  R.  R.  Trolley  to  all  beaches 
via  Eastern  liUssachusetts  Street  R.  R.,  Nahant  A  Lynn 
St.  R.  R.  (Lynn  and  Nahant  only);  also  trolley  to  Boston, 
Chelsea,  Revere  and  Marblehead.  Also  express  to  Boston. 

Principal  Industries 

Shoe,  shoe  machinery,  electric  meters  and  motors,  trans¬ 
formers,  arc  lamps,  incandescent  lamps,  electric  generators, 
turbine  engines,  electric  compressors,  N-ray  and  high  fre¬ 
quency  apparatus,  time  switches,  electric  instruments,  clock 
operated  devices,  battle  washing  machinery,  rubber  heels, 
screws  of  all  kinds,  soap,  shirts,  waists,  dresses,  storage 
batteries,  tacks,  toilet  articles,  tooth  powder,  wigs  and 
toupees,  auto  accessories,  universal  joints,  bottle  capping 
machinery,  leather  working  machinery,  wool  sorting  ma¬ 
chinery,  ash  barrels,  artificial  stone,  baking  powder,  ba«- 
kets,  chemicals,  cigars,  elastic  stockings,  extracts,  jewelry, 
leather  novelties,  mattresses,  monuments,  medicines,  lasts 
and  patterns,  confectionery,  printing  machinery,  stains, 
rubber  cements,  cut  soles,  counters,  leather  heels,  inner 
soles,  cutting  boards,  uppear  leather,  nails,  shoe  findings, 
boat  building,  elevators . 

Special  Information 

Home  of  Borosii,  Ground-Gripper,  La  France  and  Crel(h- 
ton  Shoe,. 

More  than  88.000  induitrial  worker,  (many  liye  out-of- 
town). 

185  ,hoe  faotorie,. 

Year',  product,  valued  at  more  than  8125.000,000. 

Average  wage  822.50  unekilled,  860  akiUed. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Swampscott,  Marblehead,  East  Lynn, 

West  Lynn,  Saugus,  Revere,  a  few 
smaller  places.  Practically  no  farms. 

Wholesalers 

Retail  Section 

Orocen  .  6 

Meat!  .  6 

Shoes  .  10 

Confectionery  ....  9 

Boston  wholesalers 
also  supply  stores  in 
this  territory.  A  few 
Boston  houses  main¬ 
tain  branches  here, 

Principal  shopping 
center  ^-mile  on 
Union,  Monroe  and 
Market  Sts. 

Also  small  retail  sec¬ 
tion  near  General  Elec¬ 
tric  plant  in  Western 
section  of  city 

Residential  Features 

A  large  number  of 
one-family  homes. 

In  congested  areas 
many  “3-Deck”  j6  to  8 
family  houses. 

Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto.  (Agencies)  88  Dry  Goods . 86  Hardware  . 83  Opticians  .  18 

Bakers  . 48  Department  Stores.  6  Hats  and  Caps....  8  Photographers  ....  15 

(Star  Store,  .....  28  Electrical  .  12  Jeweler,  . 20  Piano,  .  11 

oi  FlorUt,  . 80  Ladle,’  Tailor,....  7  Plumber,  .  41 

S“nf“t"n;r-,-;".;;; «  . »»  . ll 

Delioatessen  .  4  Pumers  .  8  Men's  Furnishings.  16  Shoe  Dealers . 47 

Dressmakers  *.*.*.!!. 163  Garages  . 88  Merchant  Tailors..  97  Sporting  Goods....  4 

Druggists  . 48  Grocers  .  267  Milliners  . 27  Stationers  .  6 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  is  limited  in  number  of  square 
miles  but  very  thickly  populated.  Nearness  to 
Boston  naturally  forces  standard  of  stores  to  high 
level.  Area  extends  south  to  Beachmont,  northeast 
to  Marblehead,  northwest  to  Lynnfield  and  west 
to  Saugus. 


.  Sources  from  which  this  information  was  secured:  Board  of 
ivV/ 1  A-.  .  gfUcials,  banks,  and  other  reliable  sources. 


I  Daily  Item  (Evening) 

Newspapers  >  Telegram-Mew,  (Eva.  and  Sun.) 

)  Demonio,  (Greek  Weekly) 


Lo  LynnoU  (Frenoh  Weekly) 

The  People  (Greek  Weekly) 

Union  Shoe-Worker  (Labor  Weekly) 


LYNN  DAILY  EVENING  ITEM 

The  Leading  Home  Newspaper 


ESTABLISHED  1877 


ALWAYS  RELIABLE 


MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


MEMBER  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


15,574  Net  Paid 

Average  Circulation  for  January,  1920 

Our  circulation  reports  have  never  been  questioned.  A.  B.  C. 
auditor’s  reports  have  always  fully  verified  the 
publishers’  sworn  statements. 

Publishers’  Statement,  14,987  NET  PAID,  Oct.  1,  1918,  to  Oct.  1,  1919 
Auditor’s  report,  14,987  NET  PAID — exactly  the  same. 

Rate  10,000  lines,  4c  per  line 

JULIUS  MATHEWS,  Special  Agent,  171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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EDITORS  PUBLISHER 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  1 

LAWRENCE,  MAS| 


Population 


1910  Census  .  85,892 

1915  State  Census .  90,259 

A.  B.  C.  City . 100,000 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suurban . 130,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate,  City . 107365 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban . , . .  132,000 


Native  Whites  . 55% 

Negroes . Less  Than  250 

Foreign  Bom  . 45% 

Students . (none) 


Industrial  Workers . 40% 

English  Reading . 86% 

Families . ...21,458 

Summer  Residents . . .  ( none ) 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


North  Andover,  5,956;  Stevens  (not  given);  Boxford,  714; 
Ingalls  Crossing  (not  given);  Andover,  7,978;  Ballard  Vale, 
570;  Pelham,  499;  Methuen,  13,921;  several  smaller  places 
and  a  few  small  farms. 


City  Classed  As 

Industrial 


Location 


Portland  Division,  Manchester  &  Lawrence  Branch 
and  Lowell  &  Lawrence  Branch  of  Boston  & 
Maine  Railway.  Trolleys  to  Boston,  Lowell, 
Haverhill,  Nashua  and  Salem,  N.  H.  Auto  expren 
to  Boston,  Lowell  and  Haverhill, 


Banks 


Savings  . 

.  3 

Resources  . . . . 

...$32,837,592 

Trust  Cos . 

.  3 

Resources  . . . . 

...  18,731,144 

National  . 

. .  1 

Resources  . . . . 

. . .  3,765,594 

Co-operative  . 

.  3 

Resources  . . . . 

. . .  2,281,750 

Schools 

Public  Grade . 

. . 28 

No.  Pupils... 

. 19,194 

High  . 

.  1 

No.  Pupils... 

.  1,041 

Industrial  . 

.  1 

No.  Pupils... 

.  100 

Parochial  . 

.  11 

No.  Pupils... 

.  5,600 

2  Business  and  Essex  County  Training  School. 


T  heatres 


One  stock  house,  one 
vaudeville  and  motion 
pictures,  seven  motion 
pictures  exclusively. 
TotaL  11,000  seati. 
Largest  3,0()0  seats. 


Churches 


Baptist ...  .6,  Congregi- 
tional....6.  Episcopal 

- 3,  Jewish....!, 

Methodist. ..  .6,  Catho* 
lie ....  14,  Preshyteriin 
....2,  and  16  others. 


Principal  Industries 


Woolen  fabrics,  cotton  fabrics,  coated  paper  for  national  magazines,  fabric 
printing,  rugs,  automobile  wheels,  artillery  wheels,  wagon  wheels,  bobbins, 
loom  shuttles,  fibre  tool  handles  and  loom  pickers,  braids  and  narrow 
fabrics,  picker  straps,  roof  joints,  linen  thread,  draggists'  sundries. 


Special  Information 


One  hundred  and  seventy-two  industrial  establishments. 

Value  of  yearly  products  $174,495,689. 

Home  of  Pacific  Mills,  largest  print  works  in  America. 

90%  of  industries  are  textiles.  40,000  employees  (all  nationalities), 
American  Woolen  Co.'s  “Wood  Mill,”  largest  single  mill  in  the  world. 
More  than  Yi  of  American  Woolen  Co.’s  business  done  in  Lawrence. 
Weekly  payroll  $1,750,000. 


NOTE:  Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured;  Geo.  E.  Rix,  secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce;  bank  statements,  stores,  theatres,  state  <t» 
tistics,  superintendent  of  schools  and  others. 


THE  PROSPEROUS  TEXTILE  TERRITORY 

INCLUDED  IN  THE 

LAWRENCE  DISTRICT 


IS  COVERED  THOROUGHLY  BY 

I  The  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 

\  The  E.\GLE — Only  Lawrence  Morning  Newspaper. 

;  The  TRIBUNES — Nearly  double  the  circulation  of  nearest  afternoon 

I  competitor. 

I  MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

HILDRETH  &  ROGERS  CO.,  PubUshers 

REPRESENTED  BY 

BRYANT,  GRIFFITH  &  BRUNSON 

201  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  225  FIFTH  AVE. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

PEOPLE’S  GAS  BLDG. 

CHICAGO 

_ _ _ ^ 
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Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  2 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 

Whole$ale  Houses  I  Retail  Section 


LAWRENCE,  MASS 


Grocers  .  11 

Meats  .  11 

Confectionery .  4 

Boston  wholesale  houses 
do  a  big  business  in  this 
territory.  In  fact,  several 
of  those  listed  above  are 
branches  of  Boston  estab* 
lishments.  The  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  are  fine 
throughout  the  territory, 
and  national  advertisers  in 
the  local  newspapers  are 
assured  exceptionally  fine 
co-operation  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  distributors  and  re¬ 
tailers. 


Retail  Section 

The  principal  shopping  center  is  about 
two  miles  long  on  Essex  street  and  Broad¬ 
way.  There  are  several  side  streets  with 
small  stores  and  specialty  houses  and  an 
average  number  of  stores  scattered 
throughout  city. 

Residential  Features 

There  is  a  large  number  of  6  to  12  family 
buildings,  few  larger  apartment  houses  and 
one  small  factory  settlement  in  South 
Lawrence  near  the  American  Woolen  Co. 
plants. 


Trading  Area 

The  Lawrence  Trading  Area  is  thickly 
populated  and  exceedingly  prosperous,  as 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  retail  stores 
in  every  line  of  trade  and  the  prosperity 
of  each.  Lawrence  attracts  trade  from  as 
far  north  as  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Windham, 
N.  H.,  and  intervening  points.  From  the 
south  business  is  attracted  from  Boxford, 
Ingalls  Crossing,  Ballard  Vale,  Andover, 
and  other  towns.  From  the  east  trade  is 
attracted  from  East  Boxford,  Groveland 
and  Bradford.  From  the  west  business  is 
drawn  from  territory  about  half  way  to 
Lowell. 


Antomobile  (Paitenger)  Agencies.. 

Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

17  D«Uo«tMtni .  4  Oartcu  .  IS  KilUaary  . 

.  86 

.  IS 

13 

13 

.  14 

82 

10 

6 

49 

ts 

.  SO 

84 

8 

.  81 

14 

78 

.  61 

48 

19 

48 

96 

8 

Morning^  Newspapers 

Evening  Newspapers 

Sunday  Newspapers 

Weeklies 

The  Eagle 

The  Telegram 

Sunday  Sun 

Le  Courrier  de  Lawrence 

The  Tribune 

(French) 

Sun-American 

(Printed  in  LowsU) 

Largest  Home  Circulation  in  New  England’s  Pace -Setting 
Center  of  Mill  Industry 

Lawrence  Telegram 

Most  powerful  in  a  field  of  140,000  population — a  field  where  great  industries  pay  big  wages  and 
enable  merchandising  outlets  to  turn  massive  trade  volumes.  The 

SUBURBAN  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  TELEGRAM  IS 

GREATER  THAN  THE  COMBINED  CIRCULATIONS  IN  THE 

SUBURBS  OF  THE  OTHER  LAWRENCE  PAPERS 

* 

Recognized  as  the  best  pulling  paper  among  all  classes 

COVER  THIS  FRUITFUL  TERRITORY  VIA  THE  TELEGRAM 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Julius  Mathews,  Special  Agency,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 


Trading  Area 

Haverhill  tradins  area  it  thickly  populated.  It  extendi  on  the  east  to 
Newburyport,  northeast  to  Ameibury,  north  into  New  Hampthire  beyond 
Newton,  west  into  New  Hampshire  to  Windham  Depot  and  Salem,  south  to 
Ward  Hill  about  half  way  to  Lawrence  and  to  Boxford  and  Oeoryetown. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto.  (Passenger).  M  Delioatessen  .  0  Oaraces  .  15  Milliners  .  SI 

Auto.  (Truok)  ....  10  Dressmakers  . 47  Orocers  . 15*  Opticians  .  9 

Auto.  (Tires)  _ 14  Dniscists  .  24  Hardware  .  0  Fhotorraphers  - IS 

Auto.  (Parts)  _  9  Dry  Goods  . 26  Hats  and  Caps -  4  .  * 

Bakers  . SO  Department  Stores.  8  Jewelers  .  16  Plumbers  .  80 

Ciwar  Stores  .  18  Daotrical  .  8  Ladles’  TaUori -  1  Kestaurants  . 89 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  S  FlorisU  .  9  Meat  Markets . 80  Shoe  Dealers  . 81 

Clothiers  .  18  Pumiture  . 19  Men’s  Pumishinys .  10  Sportiny  Goods  ...  10 

Confectioners  . 86  Furriers  .  4  Merchant  Tailors..  49  Stationers  .  4 


r  Haverhill  Gasette  (Eveniny) 
Newspapers  l  Sunday  Beoord 

^Record  (Weekly), 


Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  u.<ere  secured;  N.  H.  Stack- 
■iVTi~t'TT  pole,  secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  bank  statemenU,  latest 

.WOT.  Ait  A.  B.  C.  reports,  merchants,  city  directory,  school  superintendent 
and  others. 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


HAVERHILL,  MASS 


Population 


1910  Census  . 44,116 

1916  State  Census . 49, 4M 

A.  B.  C.  City .  68,000 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban. .  .100,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Eati- 

mate.  City  .  66,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti¬ 
mate,  City  and  Suburban. .. .100,000 


Classed 

as 

Industrial 


Native  Whites  . 78  >,4%  Enylish  Readiny  . 88% 

Foreiyn  Bom  . S6%  Industrial  Workers  ...87% 

Noyroes  . l'/4%  Families  . 10.690 

Students  .  500  Bummer  residents  Few 

Banks 

SATincB  .  8  B«tourcet  . 117.406,860 

Trait  Co . 1  Rooourcet .  8,884.796 

Motional  .  4  Retourcei  .  15,098.866 

Co-operatiro  . 8  Reiourcei  .  8,691,898 

Schools 

Public  rntde  . 81  Mo.  of  Pupili . 6,847 

Hifh  .  1  Mo.  of  Pupili . 1,101 

Parochial  .  8  Mo.  of  Pupili  . 1.708 

Two  buiineii  ichooli  and  Bradford  Academy  with  500 
itudenti. 


Theatres 

One  stock  house,  one  vau¬ 
deville  and  motion  pictures, 
three  motion  pictures  ax- 
clusively.  Total  seats  4,200, 
laryest  1,600. 


Churches 

Baptilt  5.  Conffregational 

7,  Epiicopal  8,  Xethodiit 

8.  Catholic  6.  Jewiah  8. 
Univeraaliit  1,  and  10 
othen. 


Location 

Portland  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Trolleys  to 
Boston,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Georgetown,  Newbury- 
port,  Merrimac,  Amesbury,  Hampton,  Salisbury, 
Nashua  and  Portsmouth.  Auto  express  to  Boston. 

Principal  Industries 

Shoes,  slippers,  paper  and  wooden  boxes,  box- 
board,  woolen  cloth,  hats,  overalls,  wood  heels, 
salad  dressing,  shoe  patterns,  shoe  racks,  shoe 
trimming,  shoe  machinery,  soles,  tops  and 
stiffening. 

Special  Information 

132  boot  and  shoe  factories.  Average  weekly 
wage  scale,  $22.50  unskilled,  $38.50  skilled.  Value 
of  products  about  $68,700,000.  Largest  wood  heel 
factory  in  the  country.  Home  of  Howard  Salad 
Dressing. 

Average  weekly  wage  (shoe  workers;  men, 
women  and  minors,  when  they  work),  $30  to  $32. 
Practically  no  “unskilled”  in  shoe  factory.  Value 
of  all  manufactured  product  (1918),  $78,445,965; 
of  shoes,  $48>8,018  (1918). 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Ward  Hill,  300;  Bradford,  Groveland,  2,377;  By. 
field,  750;  Salem,  N.  H.,  Merrimac,  2,101;  George¬ 
town,  2,058;  Boxford,  714.  Several  fine  farms  and 


a  few  small  dairies. 


Wholesalers 

Grocers  . 4 

Meats .  7 

Confectionery  . .  4 

Tobacco  . 3 

Shoes  . 2 


Cover  this  area 
completely,  Boston 
houses  also  ship  to 
this  territory. 


Retail  Section 

1  mile  on  Merrimack,  Main 
and  Washington  Streets  and 
parts  of  a  few  side  streets. 

Residential  Featuret 

Many  home  owners.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  planning 
housing  project.  Several 
very  fine  apartment  houses. 


100,000  People  to  Tell  Your  Story  to 
in  the  Territory  Covered  by  the 


A  Great  Home  Paper,  with  an  A.  B.  C.  Guaranteed  Circulation, 
and  an  Interestingly  Low  Line  Rate! 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  manufacturing  cities  in  New  England — business 
is  always  good,  its  citizens  are  prosperous  and  good  spenders.  Because  of  these 
conditions  Greater  Haverhill  offers  the  national  advertiser  an  exceptionally  fertile 
field  to  cultivate  with  the  certainty  of  satisfactory  results. 

One  Daily  Paper— THE  EVENING  GAZETTE— Covers  All 


HAVERHILL  (MASS.) 

EVENING  GAZETTE 
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CHELSEA,  MASS. 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 


1110  C«niut  .  S4,i68  CloSSOd 

1015  CeMUf  .  48,426 

Fnunt  Eitinuts  .  48,000 

Indui  trial 


HatiT*  Whitea  .  659}. 

ForeUm  Born  . 

Vocroea  . Leaa  than  800 

gtndonta  . None 


Enfliah  Beading  . 659}. 

Induatrial  Workera  . .  859} 

Home  Ownera  . 9,000 

Summer  Beaidenta  ...None 


Sarian  . 

Tmat  Co . 

National  . 

Co-oparatire  . . . . 


Banks 

. .  8  Reaouroea 

. .  1  Reaouroea 

. .  8  Reaouroea 

. .  8  Reaouroea 


. $14,000,000 

.  8,000,000 

.  2,000,000 

.  1,400,000 


Schools 


Publio  jrade  .  6 

Hi»h  .  1 

Paroohial  .  8 

Theatres 


No,  of  Fupila . 6,710 

No,  of  PupUa .  706 

No.  of  Fupila . 1,746 

Churches 


Location 

Freight  and  paatenger  on  Portland  DiTition  of  B.  k  M. 
Freight  only  on  Grand  Junction  branch  of  B.  k  A.  Trolley 
to  Boston,  Revere,  L3mna  Malden,  Melrose,  Bverett,  Salem. 
Beverly  and  connections  to  more  distant  points.  Auto  ex* 
press  to  Boston  and  Lynn. 


Principal  Industries 

Electrical  specialties,  paper  boxes,  builders’  hardware, 
laundry  machinery,  bed  springs,  drop  forgings,  elafttic  web< 
bing,  marine  clocks,  mattresses,  leather  specialties,  rubber 
goods,  varnish,  welding  machines,  carbonated  beverages, 
auto  tires,  shoes,  lithographing. 


Special  Information 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Because  of  its  location,  close  to  the  city  limits  of  Boston 
and  within  a  thioklp  populated  area  oomposed  of  fair  sited 
cities  and  no  farming  area,  Chelsea  lays  no  olaim  to  tuhur- 
han  and  farm  residents.  Coast  towns  and  shore  resorts  are 
not  far  distant,  hut  Chelsea  merchants  do  not  consider  trade 
from  these  placet  to  he  vitally  important. 


1  moving  pictures  and  Baptist  8,  Kethodist  8, 

vaudeville,  8  moving  pic-  Episcopal  1,  Congregational 

tores  exclusively.  Largest  8,  Catholic  4,  and  5  other 

1.600  seats.  Total  8,800  denominations, 

seats. 


The  number  of  employees  more  than . 

The  annual  wages  total  about . 

Average  weekly  wage  for  unskilled  labor . 

Average  weekly  wage  for  skilled  labor . 

There  are  more  than  100  factories  in  Chelsea. 


7,000 

$5,000,000 

$83 

$38 


Wholesalers 

Chelsea  hat  only  a 
few  small  wholesalers 
or  jobbing  houses.  The 
nearness  of  Boston 
and  the  ideal  tervice 
rendered  Chelsea  mer¬ 
chants  by  Boston 
wholesalers,  guaran¬ 
tees  national  adver¬ 
tisers  the  most  perfect 
distribution. 


Retail  Section 

Principal  shopping  section  is 
about  one  mile  on  Broadway,  On 
Arlington  Street  there  is  a  He¬ 
brew  shopping  section  about  % 
mile  long. 


Residential  Features 

Few  one  and  two-family  houses. 
Hany  large  tenement  or  apart¬ 
ment  blocks.  “Three  deck’’  8  to 
6  Sat  buildings  predominate. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger) .  18 

Auto.  (Truck)  -  7 

Auto.  (Tiros)  -  8 

Auto  (Parts)  .  6 

Bakers  .  >4 

Cigar  Stores  .  7 

(Hoaks  and  Suits..  2 

Clothiers  .  18 

Confectioners  .  9 


Delicatessen  .  0 

Dressmakers  . 88 

Druggists  . 18 

Dry  Ooods  . 83 

Department  Stores .  8 

Electrical  .  4 

Florists  .  8 

Furniture  . 18 

Furriers  .  1 


Oarages  .  9 

Grocers  . 158 

Hardware  .  9 

Hats  and  Caps ....  8 

Jewelers  .  18 

Ladies’  Tailors  ...  8 

Meat  Markets  _ 58 

Men’s  Furnishings.  10 
Merchant  Tailors  . .  14 


Milliners  .  11 

Opticians  .  4 

Photographers  ....  8 

Pianos  .  1 

Plumbers  .  81 

Restaurants  . 88 

Shoe  Dealers  .  19 

Sporting  Ooods  ...  1 

Stationers  .  5 


NOTE;  Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured:  hfr.  John  F.  Tierney,  City 
Directory,  School  Department,  Bank  Statements,  etc. 


Trading  Area 

Chelsea's  trading  area  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the 
city  itself.  Some  trade  comes  from  Everett  and  Malden  on  the 
west  and  during  the  summer  a  limited  amount  from  Revere 
and  other  beaches.  Chelsea  people  are  loyal  to  local  merchants 
as  indicated  hy  the  prosperous  stores  and  support  given  the 
local  newspapers. 


I'Cholsoa  Evening  Reoord. 
Newspapers  -i  Oasotte  (WeeUy). 

^Catholic  Citisen  (Weekiy), 


I  CHELSEA  EVENING  RECORD 

j  THE  ONLY  HOME  NEWS  DAILY  MEDIUM 

Chelsea  is  a  live  industrial  city — cosmopolitan  in  character— and  full  of 
i  political,  social,  club,  lodge  and  religious  activities. 

j  The  Record  is,  first  of  all,  a  local  newspaper  for  all  classes.  It  tells  the  story  of 
J  their  doings  from  day  to  day.  The  Record  also  stands  for  Chelsea  and  Chelsea 
Progress. 

j 

I  The  Record  is  liberally  patronized  by  local  advertisers  without  solicitation. 

Its  foreign  advertising  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  last  two  years.  An 
I  addition  to  its  building  has  been  erected  within  six  months,  a  Duplex  press  in¬ 
stalled  and  new  advertising  type  purchased.  It  has  three  linotypes. 

I  The  Record  is  thus  Prepared  to  Do  More  Business  and  to  Do  It  More  Efficiently. 

S.  H.  ROBIE,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  chelsea,  mass. 


special  Information 

More  than  100  diversified  indnstries,  all  bnt  four  are  locally  owned. 
Yearly  value  of  products,  $50,215,457.  Wages  scale  is  high  and  variety  of 
manufactures  prevents  dull  times,  because  no  one  particular  trade  pre¬ 
dominates. 


Principal  Industries 

Armor  plate,  automatic  sprinklers,  auto  trucks,  awnings.  Babbitt  lining 
metal,  bicycles,  books,  bricl^  brushes,  brass  castings,  catalogs,  children's 
suits  and  underwear,  combs,  condensers,  cotton  waste,  cotton  yam,  duck 
fabrics,  electricity,  envelopes,  files,  flour  mills,  gingham,  grinding  machines, 
hair  pins,  humidifiers,  iron  castings,  mailing  machines,  shoes,  lace  curtains 
machine  knives  machine  tools  magazine  paper,  revolvers  saws  shot  guns 
screen  plates  steam  boilers  steam  engines,  steam  pumps  steel  plates 
worsteds  ysrn,  woolen  fabrics  welding,  wagons. 


NOTE:  Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  Chamber  of  Commerce,  bank  statement,  A.  B.  C.  reports,  stores,  directory,  theatres,  state 
statistics  and  others. 


To  cover  the.  Fitchburg  trading  territory,  advertisers  must  use  the 

FITCHBURG  DAILY  NEWS 

HTCHBURG’S  LEADING  NEWSPAPER 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Standard  Rate  Card. 

The  Fitchburg  Daily  News  maintains  an  active  Service  Department  which  is 
ready  to  respond  promptly  to  the  call  of  any  advertiser  or  agency  seeking 
distribution  in  Fitchburg. 

Modern  mechanical  equipment  makes  it  possible  for  the  Daily  News  to  handle 
satisfactorily  any  kind  of  advertising  copy  that  can  be  used  by  newspapers 
anywhere.  Size  of  page,  8  columns,  12  1/2  ems  wide,  21  inches  deep. 

JAMES  J.  DEVINE,  Publisher 

NATIONAL  NEW  YORK:  Payne,  Bums  &  Smith,  Inc.,  Fifth  Avenue  Building 

ADVERTISING  BOSTON:  Payne,  Bums  &  Smith,  Inc.,  100  Boylston  Street 

REPRESENTATIVES :  CHICAGO:  G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  Marquette  Building 

DETROIT :  G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  Kresge  Building 
ST.  LOUIS:  G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  Carlton  Building 
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SURVEY  IN  TWO  PARTS . PART  l| 

FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


Population 


City  Classed  As  Location 


INDUSTRIAL 


Fitchburg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Old 
Colony  Division  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Trolley 
to  Gardner,  Worcester,  Athol,  Orange,  Leominster 
and  Ayer.  Auto  express  to  Boston,  Greenfield 
and  Worcester. 


Banks,  6 

Savings  . 2  Resources  ....$22,482,513.28 

Trust  Cos . 1  Resources  $5,922,619 

National  .  1  Resources  5,974,012 

Co-operative  . 2  Resources  4,560,587 


Schools 


Public  Grade .  15  No.  Pupils . 3,920 

High  .  1  No.  PupUs . 1,053 

Parochial  .  5  No.  Pupils . 2,584 

One  business  school  and  a  state  normal  school 


T  heatres 

One  playing  road  show, 
four  motion  picture 
exclusively  and  one 
vaudeville  and  motion 
pictures.  Total  seats 
5500.  Largest  1200. 

Churches 

Baptist,  3;  Congrega¬ 
tional,  5;  Methodist,  2; 
Catholic,  6;  Universal- 
ist,  1;  Jewish,  1;  Epis¬ 
copal,  1,  and  7  others. 


1910  Census  . 

1915  State  Census  . 

A.  B.  C.  City . 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate,  City . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban 


37,826 

39,656 

43,000 

155,000 

45,000 

155,000 


.40% 

.827o 

,8,872 

.none 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Leominster,  Lunenburg,  Westminster,  Ashbnmham, 
Ashby,  Townsend.  A  few  smaller  villages,  several  large 
dairies  and  rich  farm  lands. 


Native  Whites  . 65% 

Negroes . Less  Than  lOG 

Foreign  Bom  . 35% 

Students  . few 


Industrial  Workers, 
English  Reading... 

Families . 

Summer  Residents. 


EDIT! 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  13,  1920 
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SURVEY  IN  TWO  PARTS.  PART  2 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Grocers  .  3 

Meats  .  3 

Fruits  . 5 

Confectionery  .  4 

Tobacco  .  1 

Hardware  .  1 

The  Fitchburg  trading  area  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  state, 
therefore  the  number  and  size 
of  the  wholesale  houses  is  greater 
than  in  many  cities  of  equal 
popnlation.  These  houses  sup¬ 
ply  trade  throughout  the  central 
northern  part  of  Massachusetts 
ind  a  wide  area  of  southern  New 
Hampshire. 


Retail  Section 

Principal  shopping  section  is  about  a  mile  long 
on  Main  street.  Here  are  located  some  of  the 
most  prosperous,  stores  of  their  size  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

There  is  an  Italian  trading  section  on  Water 
street  about  V4  mile  long. 

There  is  a  prosperous  French  trading  section 
about  two  miles  from  principal  center. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  one  and  two-family  houses.  Several  fine 
apartment  houses. 

A  few  "3-Deck”  tenements  in  Finnish  section. 

American  Woolen  Co.  is  building  a  small  factory 
settlement. 


Trading  Area 

The  Fitchburg  Trading  Area  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  in  the  state.  It  extends  north 
into  New  Hampshire  as  far  as  Peterboro  and  Troy, 
west  beyond  Winchendon  and  Gardner,  south  to 
Princeton,  West  Sterling,  Still  River  and  Harvard, 
east  to  Ayer,  Groton  and  Pepperell.  There  are  at 
least  thirty  prosperous  towns  and  villages  in  this 
area  (mostly  manufacturing  centers),  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  and  dairies  and  during  the  summer 
thousands  of  tourists  and  vacationists  with  money 
to  spend. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


iitnmoUls  (Psuenaer)  Af snoiei . . . .  IS 

litsmobils  (Truck)  Afenoics .  9 

iutsmsbile  (Tirs)  Accnoies .  15 

igtomobilc  (Parts)  Aaenoies .  £5 

Itkers  .  •*  • 

Otar  Stores  . £S  L 

Olssks  and  Suits  .  IS  ^ 

OlstUsrs  . £4 

Cwfeetioners  . *S 


Evening  Newspapers 
Fitchburg  Daily  News 
Fitchburg  Sentinel 


Oarafsa  .  17 


Dressmakers  . 43 

Drucfists  .  £6 

Dry  Ooods  .  14 

Department  Stores  .  1 

Electrical  Supplies  .  S 

Florists  .  7 

Fumiturs  .  16 

Furriers  .  6 


Hats  and  Caps .  1£ 

Jewelers  .  IS 

Ladies'  Tailors  .  6 


•lien's  Fumisbinzs  .  £1 

Xerohant  Tailors  .  9 


Miscellaneous  Newspapers 
North  Star  (Finnish  Daily) 
Raivaaja  (Finnish  Daily) 


Xillinery  . S3 

Opticians  .  $ 

Fhotozraphers  .  7 

Pianos  .  S 

Plumbers  . £1 

Bestaurants  and  Lunch  Booms  . £6 

Shoe  Dealers  . SO 

Sportinz  Ooods  .  4 

Stationers  .  t 


Weeklies 

Fitchburg  Weekly  Sentinel 


THE  FITCHBURG  SENTINEL 

The  Outstanding  and  Upstanding  News¬ 
paper  of  Northern  Central  Massachusetts 

Fitchburg  is  a  sanely  progressive  city  of  home-owned  industries,  with  social  conditions  such 
as  attract  the  self-respecting,  thrifty  workingman.  It  is  surrounded  by  industrial  and  farming  towns 
of  the  better  class."  ^ 

The  Sentinel’s  commanding  position  in  this  territory  increases  in  strength  year  by  year.  It 
has  been  the  home  paper  for  eighty  years,  but  owes  its  present  popularity  among  old  and  new 
residents  to  its  policy  of  giving  the  right  combination  of  local  and  general  news,  with  fairness  to  all. 

Its  readers  as  a  whole  may  be  depended  upon  to  appreciate  the  offering  of  real  values  by 
advertisers. 

SENTINEL  PRINTING  COMPANY,  Publishers 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 


JUUUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

1  Beacon  Street,  Boston  171  Madison  Avenue,  New  Ywk 

1411  Hartford  Building,  Chicago 
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MASSACHUSETTS’  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

(MASSACHUSETTS  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  1917) 


Number 
of  Es¬ 
tablish* 

Value  of 
Stock  and 
Materials 

Amount  of 
Wages  Paid 
during 

Wage 

Value 

industries 

msnts 

Used 

the  \  ear 

Earners 

Product 

The  State  . 9,865  $1,782,440,354  $537,144,629  708.421  $3,020,557,545 

Artihcial  limbs  . 

6 

15,139 

16,222 

21 

56,919 

Artificial  stone  products.. 

32 

176,800 

253,514 

282 

571,587 

Automobiles,  including 

bodies  and  parts . 

80 

7,781,192 

3,835,936 

4,327 

14,504,384 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails.. 

50 

692,514 

281,228 

371 

1,316,579 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and 
willow  ware  . 

12 

144,875 

105,760 

154 

310,792 

Belting,  leather  . 

20 

11,683,716 

1,768,277 

2,168 

17,044,093 

Billiard  tables  and  ma¬ 
terials  . 

5 

73,883 

24,298 

25 

152,175 

Blacking,  stains,  and  dress¬ 
ings  . 

49 

3,099,824 

387,340 

641 

4,828,673 

Bookbinding  and  blank- 
book  making  . 

84 

2,288,647 

2,155,048 

3,101 

6,145,736 

Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock 
and  findings  . 

420 

78,765,366 

6,243,037 

9,538 

96,682,796 

Boots  and  shoes . 

460 

197,504,913 

56,217,297 

77,475 

307,195,759 

Boots  and  shoes  rubber... 

9 

17,663,113 

8,904,564 

12,375 

42,472,724 

Boxes,  cigar  . 

4 

199,058 

101,141 

176 

398,416 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper... 

99 

6,439,172 

2,506,864 

4,756 

12,142,049 

Boxes,  wooden  packing... 

91 

7,484,182 

2,527,901 

3,589 

12,481,675 

Brass,  bronze,  and  copper 
products  . 

61 

12,294,966 

2,235,497 

2,561 

18,934,014 

Bread  and  other  bakery 
products  . . . 1 

1,107 

29,775,908 

5,795,805 

7,204 

37,627,323 

Brick  and  tile . 

42 

631,199 

794,385 

1,029 

1,720,587 

Broms  . 

20 

375,798 

77,502 

115 

542,593 

Brushes  . 

31 

2,898,970 

1,082,048 

1,733 

5,219,880 

Butter  . 

11 

699,764 

29,344 

36 

874,638 

Buttons  ...  1 . 

15 

768,142 

587,148 

901 

1,584,286 

Canning  and  preserving. . . 

56 

11,212,188 

1,271,753 

1,671 

16,732,975 

Carpets  and  rugs,  other 
than  rag  . 

12 

9,308,569 

2,675,278 

3,884 

16,201,469 

Carpets,  rag . 

14 

27,275 

39,964 

64 

119,189 

Carriages  and  sleds,  chil¬ 
dren’s  . 

9 

1,768,223 

966,568 

1,338 

3,457,158 

Carriages  and  wagons,  and 
materials  . 

90 

920,136 

740,636 

871 

2,232,128 

Cars  and  general  shop  con¬ 
struction  and  repairs  by 
steam-railroad  companies 

11 

9,452,726 

6,009,115 

6,642 

15,461,841 

Chemicals  . 

21 

8,565,917 

2,364,661 

2,598 

15,553,497 

Cleansing  and  polishing 
preparations  . 

14 

370,861 

44,720 

58 

634,032 

Cloth,  sponging  and  refin¬ 
ishing  . 

5 

6,652 

38,509 

50 

72,639 

Clothing,  men’s  . 

208 

12,919,674 

3,998,044 

5,448 

22,813,033 

Clothing,  men’  sbuttonholes 

5 

980 

4,988 

9 

11,604 

Clothing,  women’s . 

236 

10,049,375 

3,417,505 

5,583 

16,800,714 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting 
ing  and  grinding . 

18 

7,426,484 

337,788 

497 

9,826,635 

Coffins,  burial  cases,  and 
undertakers’  goods  . 

10 

637,953 

239,648 

334 

1,284,570 

Combs  and  hairpins  . 

31 

2,822,090 

1,329,344 

2,069 

5,667,323 

Confectionery  and  ice  cream 

227  . 

23,654,826 

4,710,546 

8,990 

37,336,430 

Confectionery  . 

128 

21,118,235 

4,223,892 

8,424 

32,914,521 

Ice  cream  . 

99 

2,536,591 

486,654 

566 

4,421,909 

Cooperage  . 

32 

1,271,253 

510,653 

737 

2,075,687 

Copper,  tin,  and  sheet-iron 
products  . 

135 

6,189,539 

2,279,802 

2,833 

37,710,584 

Cordage  and  twine,  and  jute 
goods  . 

14 

24,500,984 

3,708.379 

6,058 

37299,017 

Corsets  . 

11 

2,307,042 

899,666 

1,774 

4,654,708 

Cotton  goods  . 

178 

241,563,267 

76,767,335 

118,452 

399,449,033 

Cotton  small  wares . 

31 

3,309,908 

853,577 

1,494 

5,172,936 

Cutlery  and  tools,  not  else¬ 
where  specified  . 

162 

10,641,146 

9,111,258 

10,957 

35,397,127 

Dental  Goods  . 

7 

608,495 

34,062 

46 

689,944 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

67 

39,483,583 

10,820,230 

15,223 

67,875,036 

Dyestuffs  and  extracts.... 

19 

2,426,190 

157,157 

201 

3,350,439 

Electrical  machinery,  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  supplies . 

80 

38,904,164 

20,683,257 

23,882 

87,995,439 

Electroplating  . . . . 

47 

113,618 

207,314 

270 

500,651 

Enameling  and  japanning.. 

14 

130,929 

97,586 

167 

333,239 

Engraving  and  diesinking.. 

27 

63,833 

153,809 

161 

372,737 

Engraving,  steel  and  copper 
plate,  including  plate 
printing  . 

18 

193,496 

358,568 

397 

938,348 

Envelopes  . 

14 

5,048,898 

1,337,782 

2,048 

8,803,868 

Fancy  articles,  not  else¬ 
where  specified  . 

22 

1,625,807 

855,292 

1,546 

3,139,084 

Felt  goods  . 

12 

4,231,086 

782,382 

1,106 

6,786,755 

Flavoring  extracts . 

18 

821,387 

58,172 

104 

1,483,133 

Flour-mill  and  gristmill 
products  . 

73 

4,410,651 

96,028 

125 

4,898,322 

Food  preparations  . 

52 

3,946,803 

457,904 

650 

6,791,986 

Foundry  and  machine-shop 

711 

98,554,557 

59,712,036 

64,627 

218,583,645 

14 

412,752 

206,510 

196 

837,020 

Furnishing  goods,  men’s... 

16 

1,165,508 

222,734 

421 

1,807,032 

117 

7,224.090 

4,838.651 

6,705 

16,457,230 

Galvanizing  . 

3 

23,028 

11,669 

10 

55,048 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heat- 
ing  . 

50 

5,936,267 

1,883,142 

2,089 

16,394,621 

Number 
of  Es¬ 
tablish- 

Value  of 
Stock  and 
Materials 

Amount  of 
Wages  Paid 
during 

Vd, 

industries 

merits 

Used 

the  Vear 

Earners 

Proij 

299fl 

4,336,21 

25^14 

33522 

4,7j82a 

35862 

4,16122 

1,15681 

2,06961 

5,396« 

37,6542(1 

1,65762 

2126) 

Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures.. 

9 

132,680 

87,083 

115 

Glass,  cutting,  staining,  and 
ornamenting . 

32 

101,992 

144,805 

174 

Glue  . 

9 

2,774,671 

602,070 

748 

Gold  and  silver,  leaf  and 
foil  . 

11 

143,858 

103,371 

151 

Gold  and  silver,  reducing 
and  refining,  not  from  the 
ore  . 

4 

271,745 

14.041 

16 

Grease  and  tallow . 

24 

3,054,308 

506,269 

627 

Hand  stamps  and  stencils 
and  brands  . 

23 

130,851 

88,689 

124 

Hardware  . 

37 

1,718,203 

1,045,532 

1,342 

Hats  and  caps,  other  than 
felt,  straw  and  wool . 

30 

608,348 

238,447 

309 

Hats,  fur-felt  . 

8 

953,914 

501,996 

760 

Hats,  straw  . 

15 

3,034,265 

1,175,226 

1,843 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods . . . 

60 

20,752,467 

7,625,775 

12,557 

House-furnishing  goods,  not 
elsewhere  specified  . 

23 

1,200,927 

223,210 

397 

Ice,  manufactured  . 

5 

85,234 

33,412 

38 

Instruments,  professional 
and  scientific  . 

28 

963,262 

810,936 

920 

2,414)2 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuts, 
washers,  and  rivets,  not 
made  in  steel  rolling  mills 

9 

2,299,514 

1,026,799 

1,389 

4,18163 

Iron  and  steel  forgings.... 

12 

4,069,547 

1,592,824 

1,527 

9,65283 

Iron  and  steel,  nails  and 
spikes,  cut  and  wrought, 
including  wire  nails,  not 
made  in  steel  works  or 
rolling  mills  . 

24 

4,343,911 

1,157,526 

1,720 

7.741U 

Jewelry  . 

140 

9,804,616 

4,253,089 

5,765 

Jewelry  and  instrument 
cases  . 

10 

529,001 

290,236 

604 

1.12927! 

Labels  and  tags  . 

7 

66,847 

32,792 

42 

Lamps  and  reflectors  . 

6 

747,135 

284,212 

345 

1.32liiil 

Lasts  . 

31 

1,025,841 

935,709 

1,014 

Leather  goods,  not  else¬ 
where  specified  . 

42 

961.748 

288,912 

516 

H|| 

Leather,  tanned,  curried, 
and  finished  . 

136 

54,063,568 

9,630,746 

11,701 

7im 

Lime . 

9 

488,972 

350,832 

472 

■IF 

Linen  goods  . 

7 

3,548,542 

917,174 

1,530 

5,7326fa 

Liquors,  distilled  . 

6 

1,816,687 

109,001 

107 

Liquors,  malt  . 

27 

7,617,264 

2,339,042 

2,155 

17,85491 

Lithographing  . 

15 

1,676,880 

961,868 

1,240 

4,17923 

Looking-glass  and  picture 
frames  . 

23 

179,979 

94,515 

111 

37221 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

85 

1,483,745 

492,773 

686 

2,373,8 

Lumber,  planing-mill  prod¬ 
ucts  . 

168 

5,032,013 

2,252,146 

2,572 

983523 

Marble  and  stone  work.... 

81 

829,709 

1,587,609 

1,827 

3,11843 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

47 

2,454,723 

452,993 

645 

3,359,3; 

Military  and  naval  equip¬ 
ment  (textile)  . 

9 

4,308,506 

1,209,892 

1,637 

7,13121 

Millinery  and  lace  goods. . . 

64 

3,330,938 

850,184 

1,627 

5,451,8 

Mineral  and  soda  waters.. 

107 

2,449,381 

384,958 

484 

4,485,49 

Mineral  and  earths,  ground 

8 

224,261 

78,685 

116 

Mirrors  . 

6 

279,239 

82,616 

107 

48727 

Models  and  patterns,  not 
including  paper  patterns. 

58 

148,446 

385,816 

376 

81813 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

161 

839,110 

912,344 

953 

2,6731 

Mucilage  and  paste  . 

20 

1,351,128 

86,734 

105 

1,9921 

Musical  instruments  and 
materials,  not  specified.. 

16 

245,166 

208,825 

285 

5938 

Musical  instruments,  pianos 
and  organs,  and  ma¬ 
terials  . 

42 

3,863,676 

2,726,113 

3,370 

82S02J 

Oil.  not  elsewhere  specified. 

14 

4,145,409 

272.755 

326 

3,49441 

Paints  and  varnishes . 

33 

4,562,927 

452,450 

582 

7,60305 

77,71971 

Paper  and  wood  pulp . 

87 

48,121,923 

11,556,455 

14,165 

Paper  goods,  not  elsewhere 
specified . 

50 

9,664,916 

2,606,627 

3,891 

15,0181 

Patent  medicines  and  com¬ 
pounds  and  druggists’ 
preparations  . 

95 

6,403,879 

923,453 

1,680 

m 

Photographic  apparatus  and 
materials  . 

3 

55,020 

19,114 

34 

97.1 

9701 

1,52371 

7608 

2858 

32,41# 

400,« 

Photo-engtaving . 

Plumbers’  supplies  . . 

25 

160,470 

380,245 

358 

18 

739,584 

393,356 

533 

Pocketbooks  . 

9 

338,209 

182,341 

351 

Pottery  . 

7 

85,994 

125,287 

156 

Printing  and  publishing. . . 

657 

13,409,112 

8,492,413 

9,665 

Refrigerators . 

11 

191,466 

95,514 

102 

Rubber  goods,  not  else¬ 
where  specified  . 

41 

31,479,517 

7,970,746 

9,377 

K 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

31 

483,798 

136,934 

170 

Sausage,  not  made  in 
slaughtering  and  meat¬ 
packing  establishments... 

46 

4,787,437 

312,618 

375 

H 

Screws,  machine  . 

20 

879,543 

420,480 

593 

Shipbuilding,  wooden,  in¬ 
cluding  boat  building... 

56 

1,863,832 

1,149.947 

1,092 

^^1 

(Coruimied  on 

m 
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Item 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

S.  P.  S.  P.  B.  P.  8.  P. 

Auto  (Puoienger) .  19  0  Delicateiien  .  0  0  Oaracei  .  18  6  Hillinert  . 87  8 

Auto  (Truck) .  7  0  Dretsmakert .  59  20  Grocera  .  97  66  Opticiana  .  9  I 

Auto  (Tires) .  14  6  Drugffists  . 28  10  Hardware  .  7  6  Pkotoffraphers  ....  10  1 

Auto  (Parts) .  18  4  Dry  Goods . 16  8  Hats  and  Caps..  ..  4  8  Pianos  .  6  0 

Bakers  . 16  9  Department  Stores.  8  0  Jewelers  .  6  2  Plumbers  . .  14  8 

CHfar  Stores .  7  8  Electrical  . 11  8  Ladies*  Tailors....  8  0  Restaurants  . 28  7 

Cnbaks  and  Suits..  9  0  Horists  .  10  8  Meat  Markets . 80  17  Shoe  Dealers . 85  6 

Clothiers  . 81  8  Furniture  .  28  4  Men*s  Furnishings.  10  8  Sporting  Goods....  4  0 

Confectioners  .  8  8  Furriers  .  4  1  Merchant  Tailors..  80  18  Stationers  .  10  0 


Trading  Area 

Saltm’a  trading  area  ii  wida  beoauae  of  good  tranaportation,  biatori- 
cal  intoreat  of  city,  popularity  of  its  nearby  aummer  coloniaa  and  fine 
atandard  of  atorea.  Tba  area  doea  not  extend  aouth  any  further 
the  city  limita,  but  to  the  eaat  trade  ia  drawn  from  pointa  aa  far 
diatant  aa  Olouceater.  On  the  north  the  area  extenda  beyond  Ipawich 
and  Georgetown,  aharing  part  of  the  trade  with  Beverly,  Weat  Pea¬ 
body  and  Inarall'a  Croaaing  mark  the  waatem  boundary  of  thla  area. 


Newspapers 


Sslem  Evening  Hews 
Sslem  Observer  (Wetkly) 

Le  Courier  de  Salem  (French  Weekly) 
..Peabody  Enterprise  (Weekly) 


TVrrb'T'l?  Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured:  R.  H.  Goddard,  secretary 

Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce,  directories,  merchants,  bank  statements,  theatres, 
Peabody  Chamber  of  Commerce,  school  superintendents  and  other  reliable  sources. 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART  «■ 


SALEM,  MASS.  AND 
PEABODY,  MASS. 


Population 


1910  Oeniua,  Salem .  43,697 

1910  State  Cenaui .  37,800 

A.  B.  C.  City .  44,000 

A.  B.  C,  City  and  Suburban.  .160,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Eati- 

mate,  Salem  .  46,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eati- 
mate,  Salem  and  Suburban.  136,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

Industrial; 
alto  trading 
center  for  pop¬ 
ular  Summer 
resorts. 


P.aMy  (1916) . 

,  18,686  1 

Native  White! . 

...76% 

English  Reeding 

Foreign  Bom . 

...86% 

Induitrial  Workers . 88% 

Negroes . Lois  than  800 

Families  . 

. 11,166 

Students  . 

. .  .None 

Banks 

(Salem) 

Savings  . 

.  8 

Reeourcee  . 

$26,406,461 

Trust  Companies . . . 

. 8 

Resources  . 

,  7,694,679 

. . 1 

bo-operative  . 

.  8 

Resources  . 

,  8,362,604 

Buka  (Peabody)... 

Betourcea  . 

11,378,688 

Schools 

(Salem) 

Public  Grade . . 

.  17 

No.  of  Pupila... 

High  . 

.  1 

No.  of  Pupils... 

Parochial  . . 

No,  of  Pupils... 

Schools  (Peabody).. 

. 13 

No.  of  Pupils . . . 

. 4,368 

Theatres 

In  Salem:  One  stock  bouse, 
4  motion  pictures  exclusive¬ 
ly,  Total  seats,  6,800;  lar¬ 
gest,  1,600, 

In  Peabody:  One  motion 
picture.  Seats,  960, 


Churches 

In  Salem  and  suburbs 
there  are  83  churches  (all 
denominations) , 

In  Peabody:  14  churches. 


Location 

Salem  is  on  Portland  Division  of  B,  A  M,  B,  R,  Trolleys 
to  Boston,  Chelsea,  Lynn,  Lawrence,  Beverly,  Peabody,  Dan¬ 
vers,  Karblebead  and  Hamilton-Wenham,  Auto  express  to 
Boston,  Lawrence  and  Haverhill, 

Peabody  is  two  miles  west  of  Salem. 


Principal  Industries 

Balem:  Leather  tpecialtiet,  belting,  pillow  oatet.  theett, 
thoet,  incandescent  lamps,  tanning,  bleaching,  felt,  freight 
and  paitenger  elevators,  sewing  ipachines,  games,  novelties, 
paper  and  wood  boxes,  women's  waists,  chamois,  embossing 
machines,  tanners'  mill  supplies,  tents,  awnings,  sails,  hy¬ 
droplanes,  wooden  boats. 

Peabody:  Sheepskin,  calfskin,  bleached  cotton  goods, 

woolen  cloth,  glue,  gelatine,  tallow,  side  leather,  sole  leath¬ 
er,  leather-making  hardware,  leather  machinery,  marble  and 
stone,  women's  shoes,  hair  goods,  blacking,  shoe  stock, 
fancy  paper,  marine  hardware. 


Special  Information 

Salem,  made  famous  in  history  by  witchcraft,  is  known 
as  “The  Witch  City."  Home  of  Hy-grade  Lamps,  Parker 
Bros.  Games,  Pequot  Sheets.  Popular  vacation  center. 
Value  of  yearly  products,  nearly  $83,000,000, 

Peabody  has  86  factories.  Value  of  products,  $87,881,646 
in  1917. 


These  places  are  so  closely  allied  in  business,  eto.,  that 
they  present  practically  one  trading  area. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Top«lleld,  1,173;  Hamilton- Wenhum,  8,933;  Eaux,  1,660; 
Manchester,  8,145;  Middleton,  1,608;  Danvers,  18,000;  Bev¬ 
erly,  26,000;  SwampBcott,  7,800;  Marblehead,  8,000;  several 
smaller  places  and  many  valuable  estates  and  seashore 
resorts. 


Wholesalers 

(Salem) 

Orocen  . 8 

Heat.  . 4 

Tobacco  .  1 

Confectionery  .  1 

Bolton  wholeialen 
alio  lupply  retail  trade 
in  thii  area.  National 
advertiaere  are  aa- 
aured  the  fineat  dii- 
tributing  lervioe  de- 
lired, 

(Peabody) 

Retail  trade  aup- 
plied  by  Salem  whole- 
aalera. 


Retcul  Section 

Salem:  Principal  ihopping,  IVi 
milei  on  Eaaex,  Waihington,  Cen¬ 
tral,  Front  and  Lafayette  Bti.  A 
Poliih  trading  center  on  Derby  St. 
A  French  trading  center  on  Con- 
greia.  Harbor  and  Leavitt  Bti. 
An  Italian  lection  on  Hill  and 
High  Sti. 

Peabody:  %  mile  on  Central, 
Kain,  Lowell  and  Footer  Sti. 
Alio  imall  Greek  leotion  on  Wal¬ 
nut  St, 


Residential  Features 

Salem:  Moitly  one  and  two- 
family  houaea.  Many  of  theae 
are  famoni  hiitorioal  landmark,. 
Alio  a  large  number  of  6-  to  U- 
family  etructuree, 

Peabody:  One-  and  two-family 
houaea. 


SALEM,  MASS. 

Is  the  centre  of  150,000  population,  the  whole  territory  being  covered 
by  one  daily  paper. 

THE  SALEM  EVENING  NEWS 

The  News  is  the  home  paper  of  Salem,  Beverly,  Peabody,  Danvers, 
Marblehead  and  twenty  other  towns.  (Delivered  in  Salem  by  over  100 
carriers.) 


Over 
'I  18,500 
daily  paid 
circulation. 
Salem  is 
the  natural 
center 
of  this 
important 
territory 


Able  space  buyers 
know  they  cannot 
cover  this  city  of 
wealth  and  indus¬ 
try  by  using  out¬ 
side  papers. 


THE  SALEM  EVENING  NEWS,  Salem,  Mass. 

Foreign  Repreaentativea 

JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

Boston  New  York  CUeag* 


Trading  Area 

Pittifield  hai  a  very  wid«  trading  area,  no  part  of  which  ii  shared 
with  any  other  city  in  western  Kassachusetts.  To  the  south  this  aru 
extends  to  East  Canaan  and  West  Norfolk  in  the  State  of  Conneotieut. 
To  the  east  area  extends  to  the  Berkshire  County  Lines  beyond  Otis, 
East  Otis,  Bancroft,  Peru  and  other  points.  To  the  north  the  area 
extends  to  Cheshire  and  west  beyond  the  State  line  into  New  York 
beyond  Old  Chatham,  Ste]>hentown,  Chatham  and  Hillsdale. 


Newspapers  THE  BERKSHIRE  EVENING  EAGLE 


Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured:  S.  Chester  Lyon,  Secretary  Chant- 
her  of  Commerce;  bank  statements,  school  dept.,  city  directory,  theatres,  merchants,  etc. 
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Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  ( Passenger) . . 

.  14 

Delicatessen  . 

.  0 

Garages  . 

..  11 

MilUnert  . 

Auto.  (Truck) . 

.  10 

Dretsm&kert  . 

.  86 

Grocert  . 

..111 

Opticians  . 

Auto.  (Tires) . 

.  1£ 

Druggists  . 

.  9 

Hardware  . 

..  5 

Photographers  . 

..  u 

Bakers  . 

.  15 

Department  Stores.. 

.  8 

Jewelen  . 

..  13 

Plumbert  . 

..  18 

Cloaks  and  Suits - 

.  10 

Florists  . 

.  9 

Meat  Markets . 

..  89 

Shoe  Dealers  . 

Olothien  . 

.  17 

Furniture  . 

.  10 

Men’s  Furnishings . . 

..  11 

Sporting  Goode . 

..£5 

Furrien  . . 

g 

Merchant  Tailore... 

..  £5 

Stationers  . 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS 


Population 


1910  Census . S8.121  CluBScd 

1916  Census . 99,607 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate.  OS 

City  . 44.000  Industrial 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate.  and 

City  and  Suburban . 100,000  Summer  Resort 


NatiTe  Whites . 96% 

Foreign  Bom . 149^e 

Negroes  . 1% 

Students  . 100 


English  Reading . 94% 

Industrial  Workers. . .  .95% 

Home  Owners . 6,800 

Summer  Residents  ....1.600 


Banks 

Bavinct  . £  Beioureei  $16,000,000 

Tnitt  Co .  1  Reiourcei  £.457.909 

National  .  8  EetouTcei  9.500.558 

Co-operative  . £  Reaourcet  1.857,£49 


Very  few  farms.  Center  of  popular  vacation 
land  midst  famous  Berkshire  Hills.  Thousands  of 
tourists  during  summer.  Trading  center  of  Great 
Barrington,  6,627;  Stockbridge,  1,901;  Lee,  4,481; 
Lenox,  3,242;  Richmond,  564;  Dalton,  3,858;  Hins¬ 
dale,  1,237,  add  twenty  smaller  towns  and  villages. 


Location 


Main  line  of  B.  &  A.  R-R.  Northern  terminal  of  Harlem 
Division  of  N,  T.  Central  and  Berkshire  Division  of  N.  Y., 
N,  H.  &  H,  R.R.  Southern  terminal  of  North  Adams 
Branch  of  B.  A  A.  R.R.  connecting  at  North  Adams  with 
B,  &  M.  R.R.  trolleys  to  Canaan,  Conn.,  Bennington.  Vt., 
West  Pittsfield,  Dalton  and  Hinsdale.  Bus  in  Summer  to 
Albany,  Troy  and  Northampton. 


Theatres 

1  XotiQB  picture  and  vaude^ 
▼ille.  4  motion  picture  ex* 
cluaiTely.  1  road  ahowa 
and  motion  picturea.  Total 
aeata  4^900.  Largeat  1.700. 


Churches 

Advent  1,  Baptist  4.  Meth¬ 
odist  £,  Jewish  8.  Catholic 
8,  Congregational  8,  Luther¬ 
an  1,  Episoopal  8,  and  5 
others. 


Principal  Industries 


Electrical  machinery,  heating  and  cooking  devicea,  elctric 
fana,  electrical  auppliea,  fine  atationery,  government  paper, 
textilea,  ateam  boilers,  rugs,  blankets  for  ^Pullman  cars, 
silk  braids,  sewing  silk,  underwear,  paper  mill  machinery, 
paper  boxes,  auto  accessories,  ginger  ale,  machine  tools, 
mattresses. 


Special  ^  I  nformation 


Here  is  located  factory  for  production  of  Government 
“Distinctive”  Paper  for  greenbacks  and  bonds;  Pittsfield 
plant  of  General  Electric  Co. ;  home  of  Eaton*Crane  & 
Pike  Co.'s  fine  stationery;  six  big  textile  mills:  home  of 
Mayflower  Ginger  Ale;  Berkshire  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  Art;  annual  valuation  of  products  more  than 
960,000,000. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Wholesalers  1  Retail  Section 


Orocen  .  S 

Meats  .  8 

Dry  Qoodf .  £ 

Stationery  .  1 

Supply  all  the  towns 
within  the  Pittifield 
trading  area. 


Principal  lection  on  North, 
Weit,  and  Fenn  Sti,  find  Colum- 
bui  Ave,  for  about  1  mile. 

Neighborhood  section  at  Mora- 
ingiide  about  Vh-niile  long  near 
General  Electric  Co.'s  plant. 


Residential  Features 


Mostly  1  and  2  family  houses.  One  large  modem 
apartment  house.  No  mill  or  tenement  sections. 

Several  large  estates  with  spacious  grounds. 
Many  home  owners. 


Public  grade. 
High  . 


.16  No.  of  PupiU. 
.  £  No.  of  PupiU. 


.6,100 
,  900 


Schools 


1  Business,  1  Parochial.  1  Girls’  Finishing. 


THE 


BERKSHIRE  EVENING  EAGLE 


(Daily  and  Weekly) 

PUBLISHED  AT  PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


One  EAGLE  Is  Sold  for  GASH  at 


A  ratio  of  every  FOUR  and  a  HALF  persons  in  Pittsfield  and  also 
to  every  FIVE  persons  in  its  territory  which  includes  Berk¬ 
shire  county  where  it  completely  serves  all  hut  one  city  and  five 
towns  of  the  32  cities  and  towns  in  the  county. 


It  is  the  only  newspaper  published  in  Pittsfield  and  practically  the  only  newspaper  published  in  its  outside 
territory. 

Advertisers  will  find  that  the  EAGLE’S  rates  are  unusually  reasonable.  No  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
gives  so  much  for  the  money,  all  things  considered,  as  does  the  EAGLE,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe. 
No  reasonable  expense  is  spared  in  making  the  EAGLE  a  thorough  all  around  distributor  of  news,  both  local 
and  world  wide. 

The  average  net  paid  circulation  of  the  EAGLE  is  15,012  jand  the  average  net  paid  circulation  of  the  WeeUf 
EAGLE  is  15,770. 


EDITi 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


TAUNTON,  MASS. 


Population 


1(10  Ccnaui  . 34,269 

1916  Bute  Censui . 36.161 

A.  B.  C.  City . 39,6C0 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburb . 60,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eetimate, 

City  . 40,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eetimate, 

City  and  Suburban  . 66,000 

Industrial 

Xative  Whites . 72rc  En«lish 

Foreifn  Born  . S87c  Industrii 

Xerroes.  less  than  600  Families 

StudenU  . (none)  bummer 


City 

Classed 


En^liih  Readinf . 85% 

Induitrial  Workeri . 26% 

Familiet  . 89 128 

bummer  Retidentt  ..(none) 


Banks 


Bavinfs  . * 

Tmtt  Oo . 1 

National  . 1 

Corporative  . 6 


Reionroea  e  • . . . . 118,451,290 

Resouroei  .  4,192,416 

Retourcet  .  1,480,180 

Resouroet  .  8,614,877 


Schools 

Pvblio  rr^de  . 29  No.  of  Pupils  4,449 

High  .  1  No,  of  Puoili  701 

Parookial  .  8  NOe  of  Pupils  ••.1,199 

i  Dutiness  college  and  1  large  private  scnool. 


Theatres 

One  motion  picture  and 
"road  show"  house,  one  mo> 
tion  picture  and  vaudeville 
and  four  motion  picture  en« 
eluaively.  Total  4,800, 
largest  1,200  aeata. 


Churches 

Baptist  2,  Conxrefational  6, 
Episcopal  2,  Methodist  6, 
Catholic  10,  and  11  others. 


Location 

Old  Colony  Division  of  N.  T.,  N.  H.  ft  H,  R.  R.  Trol¬ 
ley  to  Boston,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Brockton  (2 
routes),  Providenoe,  Attleboro,  Xiddleboro.  Auto  freight  to 
Boston,  New  Bedford,  Fall  River. 


Principal  Industries 

Stoves,  cotton  goods,  foundry  and  machine  products,  elec¬ 
tric  specialties,  cotton  mill  machinery,  furnaces,  brick, 
eyelets,  silverware,  sheet  copper  and  yellow  metal,  ma¬ 
chine  drills  and  tools,  medicines,  crucibles,  black  lead 
products,  marine  engines,  britannio  and  pewter  ware,  alum¬ 
inum,  brass  and  copper  products,  cotton  yam,  oil  cloth  and 
silk  fibre,  nails,  rivets,  tacks,  twist  drills,  silver,  jewelry 
and  leather  novelties,  textile  finishing. 


Special  Information 

Famous  Reed  and  Barton  Silverware  made  here.  Taun¬ 
ton  is  the  stove  center  of  the  east.  There  are  101  fac¬ 
tories  of  various  sixes  employing  more  than  10,000  men  and 
women.  The  yearly  Talne  of  prodnets  U  nearly  187,000,000. 
Cotton  goods  products  alone  are  valued  at  nearly  812,000,- 
000  annually. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Weir  Village,  East  Taunton,  Whittenton,  Segreganset,  Xy- 
ricks,  Xesdowbrook,  Chaces,  Westville,  No.  Taunton,  and 
farms  and  dairies. 


Wholesalers 

Stationery  and  Paper  1 

Grooeri  . 2 

Meati  . 2 

Hardware  . 1 

Confectionery  . 8 

Tobacco  . 1 

Brockton,  Bo. ton  and 
Providence,  Wholesal¬ 
er!  also  render  valu¬ 
able  servioe  to  local 
retail  trade.  The  drux 
trade  is  supplied  by 
the  wholesalers  in  this 
line  at  Boston  and 
Providence. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger) 


Cfiothiers  . 16 


Delicateiten  . 

...  1 

Garaxvs  . 

. IS 

MUlineis  . 

. 17 

...102 

Druxxists  . 

...17 

Hardware  . 

....  7 

Photoxraphers  . 

. 6 

Dry  Goods  . 

...22 

Hats  and  Capa  .... 

....  7 

Pianos  . 

. . 6 

. . ..  7 

ElectricxI  . 

...  4 

Ladies’  Tailors  . . . 

....  8 

Bestauranta  . 

. . 28 

....16 

. 18 

Furniture  . 

...16 

Men’s  Furnishinxs  . 

....  6 

Sporting  Goods  . . . , 

. 8 

Furriers  . 

...  6 

Xerohant  Tailors  . . 

....19 

Stationers  . 

. 6 

Retcdl  Section 

Principal  section  miles  en 
Main,  Weir  and  Cohannet  Sts. 
and  Broadway. 

There  is  a  French  tradinx  se»' 
tion  on  Whittenton  and  Bay  Bta. 
in  the  north  end. 

Also  a  section  in  the  “South 
End"  (Weir  Yillaxe)  on  Somerset 
Ave„  Weir  and  East  Water 
Streets  for  about  H  ihUe, 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  one  and  two  family 
houses.  Ho  larxe  apartments. 
Two  small  mill  settlements,  A 
few  “S-Deok”  tenement  bouses. 
Great  proportion  of  home  owners. 


Trading  Area  ' 

Taunton's  tradinx  area  is  limited  in  square  miles  but  is 
decidedly  prosperous  and  thickly  populated.  To  the  north 
this  area  extends  to  MansSeld,  Easton  dale  and  Baynham. 
From  the  east  trade  is  drawn  from  an  area  reachinx  to 
Middleboro.  On  the  south  the  area  extends  to  Somerset, 
Crystal  Sprinxs  and  Assonet.  On  the  west  it  extends  to 
Behoboth  and  territory  close  to  Attleboro, 


Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured;  L.  J.  Parker,  secretary 
NOTEj  Chamber  of  Commerce;  F.  E.  Johnson,  merchants,  banks,  directors  and 
others. 


Newspapers 


Tftunton  Daily  Gasetto 
Evening 


THE  TAUNTON  DAILY  GAZETTE 

Published  daily  (excepting  Sundays  and  legal  holidays),  two  editions  every 
afternoon,  one  for  Raynham,  Norton,  Rehoboth,  Dighton,  Berkley,  East  Taunton, 
etc.,  and  the  other  for  Taunton  proper,  by 

The  William  Reed  &  Sons  Company,  5  to  9  Cohannet  St., 

TAUNTON,  MASS. 


Close  relationship  of  salesman  to  custon^er,  that’s  what  business  tries 
to  establish — for  it  means  efficiency  and  more  business.  The  newspaper  that 
goes  directly  into  the  holnes,  that  is  read  from  front  page  to  back  page, 
that  carries  YOUR  MESSAGE  with  it,  is  your  home  salesman.  That’s 
the  position  the  Gazette  holds  in  THE  TAUNTON  FIELD.  It’s  the  po¬ 
sition  it  has  held  since  1848  and,  most  of  that  time,  as  at  present,  it 
has  been  THE  ONLY  DAILY  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  TAUNTON 
FIELD.  The  next  nearest  daily  is  twelve  miles  away. 

The  Gazette  prints  from  ten  to  sixteen  pages,  of  an  eight  column 
paper  every  day  and,  occasionally,  goes  up  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-four 
pages.  It  has  an  equipment  of  seven  typesetting  machines,  a  modern 
stereotype  plant,  press  room,  etc.,  to  take  care  of  this  work.  It  doesn’t 
use  it  for  any  other  purpose  save  to  print  its  edition  and  thus  to  meet  a 

IT  BELIEVES  IN  TAUNTON,  ITS 
you,  Mr.  Advertiser  and  space  buyer! 


REAL  DEMAND  UPON  ITS  COLUMNS  FROM  TAUNTON  AND 
VICINITY  FOR  NEWS  AND  ADVERTISING  SPACE.  Its  growth 
has  been  steady,  without  canvassing  or  scheming.  It  covers  Taunton  like 
a  blanket.  Its  copies  are  bought  by  home  owners;  people  who  work  in 
positions  which  pay  good  wages;  who  cither  have  the  paper  delivered  at 
their  homes  or  who  take  it  home  with  them  at  night  for  EVERY  MEMBER 
OF  THE  FAMLY  TO  READ.  You  don’t  find  Gazettes  lying  around 
loose  in  public  places  to  be  picked  up  after  being  thrown  away  by  the  casual 
reader.  Its  an  A.  B.  C.  member  and  has  been  for  years. 

It  is  read  because  the  people  want  what  is  in  it.  It  has  steadily  grown 
because  it  has  studied  what  its  possible  readers  want  to  know  and  has 
given  it  to  them  and  given  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  That’s  the  reason 
that  it  is  a  profitable  vehicle  for  the  advertiser,  local  and  general. 

HOME  CITY — That’s  why  it  can  help 


THE  TAUNTON  DAILY  GAZETTE 
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TORS- PUBLISH 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART- 


BEVERLY,  MA^ 


Population 

1910  Ceniuf  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eotl 

mate,  City  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eiti 
mate,  City  and  Bubnrban. 

HaUve  White! . Ot-Tc 

Foreiyn  Bom . 7% 

Neyroet  . 1/10  of  1% 

Student!  . Bone 


City 

10,650  Classed 
06,000 

Induetrial  and 
05,000  Summer  Beeort, 

En^lieh  Readiny . 00% 

Induatrial  Worker! . 86% 

Familiea  . 5,107 

Summer  EeiidenU  ,...1,500 


Banks 


Suvioys  . 

..  1 
..  1 

Beeourcee  . I 

(6.575.000 

1,049,728 

..  1 

8,168,488 

0o*oper*tiv6  . 

,.  1  Resources  . 

Schools 

1,071,0(M 

Public  Oru^e . 

..18 

Mo.  of  PupiU . 

_ 8,468 

Hiyh  . 

..  1 

No.  of  PupiU . 

....  904 

State  Industrial . 

..  1 

No.  of  Pupils . 

. . . .  70 

New  Eutlaad 

School 

1  for  Deaf  Children. 

Theatres 

Churches 

Baptist,  8;  Conyreyation- 

ThrM  motion  picture 

ex* 

al.  4;  (Mtholio,  8 

;  Metbo- 

clneively.  Total  eeata,  1,690.  | 

dist,  1 ;  Episcopal, 
6  others. 

8;  and 

Location 

Gloucester  Branch  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  Portland 
Division  B.  &  M.  R.  R  Trolley  to  Boston,  Lynn, 
Salem.  Danvers,  Peabody,  Hamilton,  Wenhara, 
Essex  and  Gloucester.  Fine  harbor  with  large 
wharfage  for  general  use. 

Principal  Industries 

Shoes,  shoe  machinery,  oil  refining,  paper  boxes, 
mattresses,  awnings,  sails,  hoisery,  special  ma¬ 
chinery,  tools,  boot  and  shoe  lining  and  findings, 
bottle  caps,  soda  water,  shoe  buttons,  beels,  com¬ 
mercial  greenhouse  specialties. 


Special  Information 

Many  workers  in  Beverly  factories  live  in 
Salem  and  Lynn.  There  are  16  shoe  factories. 
There  are  52  factories  with  annual  output  totaling 
(14,301,841.  Nearly  10,000  well-paid  employees. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Danvers,  Wenham,  Hamilton,  Pride’s  Crossing, 
Beverly  Farms.  One  of  the  most  famous  New 
England  summer  social  centers  for  five  miles  along 
the  far  famed  North  Shore.  Several  prosperons 
manufacturing  towns. 


Wholesalers 

Boston  wholeuile 
bouse!  supply  this 
•res.  Salesmen  cover 
this  territory  reruUrly 
and  shipments  can  he 
made  as  easily  and 
promptly  to  Beverly 
as  to  many  points 
miles  nearer  the  Bos* 
ton  wholesale  markets. 


Retail  Section 

One-half  mile  on  Cabot  St,  Alu 
a  neiahborhood  section  Vi-mlle  on 
Santoul  St, 

Residential  Features 

Kostly  1-  and  8-family  honsei. 
Many  are  famous  old  "land¬ 
marks,”  On  the  water  front  from 
Beverly  to  Xanchester  are  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
valuable  estates  in  New  Enyland, 

There  are  a  few  apartments  and 
only  one  small  section  devoted  to 
"S-deckors.” 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passencer) ...  11 

Auto.  (Truck) .  0 

Auto.  (Tires) . 17 

Auto.  (Parts) .  18 

Bakers  .  10 

Cifur  Stores . 18 

Cloaks  and  Suits ....  4 

Clothiers  .  8 


Delicatessen  .  8 

Dressmskers  . 81 

Drunlsts .  11 

Dry  Ooods .  8 

Department  Stores ...  8 

Electrical .  8 

Florists .  11 

Furniture .  6 


Oaraces  .  10 

Grocers . 49 

Hardware  .  5 

Hats  and  Caps .  6 

Jewelers .  6 

laidies’  Tailors .  6 

Meat  XarkeU . 81 

Men's  Fumishings . . .  6 


Milliners  .  6 

Opticians  .  5 

Photoyraphers .  5 

Pianos  .  1 

Plumbers  .  13 

Restaurants  .  10 

Shoe  Dealers .  15 

Sportiny  Goods .  6 


85  Furriers  .  8  Morchaut  Tailors . 17  Stationers 


Figures  and  facts  were  secured  from  S.  H.  Chase,  supt.  of  schools;  O.  E.  Nichols, 
■l-vUlHiS  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce;  theatres,  stores  and  other  sources. 


Trading  Area 

Beverly  trading  area  extends  on  the  north  to  Boxford 
(a  part  of  the  latter  trade  is  shared  with  Lawrence)  George¬ 
town  and  Ipswich.  To  the  east  it  extends  nearly  to 
Gloucester.  On  the  west  to  Danvers.  The  shore  resort 
section  is  perhaps  the  most  important  because  of  its  great 
wealth. 


N eWSpaperS  |  Beverly  Evenlny  Times. 


Established  in  1882 


BEVERLY 


From  8  to  16  Pages 


EVENING  TIMES 

Is  the  only  paper  published  in  beautiful  Beverly,  the  Garden  City  of  the  North  Shore 
of  Massachusetts,  the  liveliest,  most  progressive  and  public  spirited  community  of  its 
class  in  the  East.  Population  of  over  26,000  includes  smallest  proportion  of  foreign 
born  of  any  city  in  the  state.  Is  home  of  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  (6,300  hands) 
large  shoe  factories  and  other  industries  employing  skilled  labor  at  high  wages.  The 
Evening  Times  is  the  home  paper  of  a  community  with  a  purchasing  power  far  beyond 
other  cities  of  greater  population. 

WALTER  E  HUBBARD,  PM^h,, 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES: 

G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  8  Winter  St.,  Boston;  Payne,  Burns  &  Smith,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  Marquette  Building,  Chicago;  G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  Kesner  Building,  Detroit. 


Editor 


Publisher 


March 


1920 
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IFDITOR&  PUBLISHERS 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


ADAMS  AND 
WILLIAMSTOWN 


MASS. 


These  three  looiUities  ere  sarTejed 
on  this  sinfle  chart  hecsuse  they  are 
so  close  together  and  hare  only  the 
North  Adams  newspapers  as  their 
regular  dailies. 


Population 


gorth  Adams  (1810  Census) - 88,019 

nsnber  of  Commerce  Estimate  84,000 

Rtsmber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

ffitr  and  Suburban  .  60,000 

liS,  (1910)  .  18,080 

Present  Estimate  .  16,000 

y^lljametown  (1910) .  8,706 


Classed 


N.  A.,  Industrial 
A.,  Industrial, 
W.,  Educational 
Industrial. 


IsUres 
rereign  . 
Iiftc  .. 
Hsdents 


Iidsitrial  Workers 

puailies . 

lunffler  . 


I,  A.  Banks 


.  4,800  1 

N.  A. 

A. 

W. 

70 

96% 

80 

8% 

0 

8% 

0 

660 

86 

100% 

40 

10% 

8,000 

840 

0 

1000 

Ranke  1 

4  Reiouroea 

811,190,889 

8  Reaouroaa 

8,868,868 

8  Beaouroea 

1,618,441 

Schools 

I,  A  Sohools  .  18  Pupils  . 4,869 

gismi  Schools  .  10  Pupils  . 8,467 

mUismstown  Sohools ...  8  Pupils  .  648 

(Also  Williams  College  at  Williamstown  660.) 


Theatres 

N.  Adams  2,  seating 
2400;  Adams  3,  seating 
1400;  Williamstown  1, 
•eating  800. 


Churches 

N.  Adams  .  18 

Adams  .  11 

Williamstown .  8 


Location 


North  Adams — Hoosao  Tunnel  Route  of  B.  It  M.  B,  R. 

North  Adams — Pittsfield  Branch  of  B.  A  A.  R.  R,  lYol- 
leys  to  Adams,  Pittsfield.  Williamstown  and  Bennington, 
Vt..  Bummer  bus  to  Oreenfield,  Pittsfield,  Hass.,  Troy, 
N.  T.,  Bennington,  Tt.  Auto  express  to  Troy  and  Pitts¬ 
field. 

Adams — Six  miles  south  of  North  Adams  on  B.  ft  A,  R.  R. 

Williamstown — Five  miles  west  of  North  Adams  on  B. 
ft  X.  R.  B. 


Principal  Industries 


Horth  Adami— Printing  of  cotton  olothp  leather  roodi, 
monumental  work,  woolen  goode,  cotton  roods,  foundries, 
burlap,  house  fur^shinfs,  curtains,  Hoosio  marble,  special 
maohlneryp  shoes,  paper  boxes,  machine  brushes,  oonfec* 
tionery,  worsted  roods. 

Adams — Cotton  roods,  paper,  rinchams,  cotton  yam,  cloth 
(woolen  and  cotton). 

Williamstown.->Cotton  yarn,  corduroy. 


Special  Information 


North  Adams — One  of  the  largest  cotton  print  centers  in 
the  east.  Annual  products  valued  at  886,000,000.  Wage 
scale,  880  week  unskilled,  840  skilled,  large  ^oe  factories, 
including  well  known  Geo.  E,  Keith  ft  Co.  factory.  Home 
of  Arnold  Print  Works,  Windsor  Print  Works,  Hoosao  Cot¬ 
ton  Co.,  Hoosao  Worsted  Co.,  Strong-Hewat  Co.,  the 
Beaver  Kills,  Hunter  Kaohine  Company,  Weber  Bros,  Shoe 
Company,  Clark  Biscuit  Co.,  Blackinton  Kills. 

Adams — Annual  valuation  of  products,  816.000,000.  Home 
of  Berkshire  Cotton  Xfg.  Co.,  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co., 
Berkshire  Hills  Paper  Co,  and  Renfrew  Kfg,  Co. 

Williamstown — Headquarters  of  John  S.  Boyd  Co.  mills, 
but  most  widely  known  as  home  of  Williams  College. 

Annual  payroll  of  combined  towns  is  about  Fifteen 
XUUon  Dollars. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


The  heart  of  a  popular  aummer  yaoatioxi  land  and  on  the 
famoui  Mohawk  Trail.  The  towna  in  the  trading  area  are 
amall  and  aomewhat  widely  aeparated.  Proaperoua  farma 
and  large  dairiea  are  numeroua.  Principal  towna  are  Ben> 
nington.  Vt.,  8,686;  Pownal,  Vt.,  1.698;  Wilmington,  Vt., 
1.829;  Readaboro,  Vt.,  1.858;  Sta^ord,  Vt.,  610;  Shelburne 
Falla,  Maaa.,  8,071;  (?olerain.  Maaa.,  1,741;  Cheahire,  Maaa., 
1.508;  Clarkaburg,  Maaa.,  1,807;  Charlemont,  Maaa.,  1,001; 


Aahfleld,  Maaa.,  868. 


Wholesalers 

Wholeaalera  of  North 
Adama  aupply  Adama, 
Williamatown  and 
other  nearby  towna. 

Orooera  . 4 

Meat  . 8 

Confectionery  . 4 

Fruit  .  1 

Tobaooo  .  1 

Men'a  Fumiahinga..  8 


Retail  Section 


North  Adama  about  one  mile  on 
Main,  Eagle,  Bank,  Aahland. 
Holden,  Marahall,  Centre  and 
State  Street!. 

Adama-^1  mile  on  Park,  Cen* 
tre  and  Summer  Streeta. 

Williamatown  •—  %  mile  on 
Spring.  Water,  Main  Streeta  and 
Cole  Arenue. 


Residential  Features 


North  Adama— Moatly  one  and 
two^family  houaea.  Many  home 
ownera.  Three  amall  mill  aettle- 
menta. 

Adama— Moatly  1  and  S*family. 
A  few  mill  tenement!. 

Williamatown— Many  attraotiTO 
home!  and  large  eatatea  with  apa* 
cioua  grounds.  Per  capita  wealth 
large. 


isto.  Fsssanger)  . 

K.A. 

...10 

A. 

7 

Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

W.  H.A.  A.  W.  H.A.  A.  W. 

7  Delicatessen  .  1  0  0  Oarsres  .  6  8  8  Killiners  . 

H.A. 

....18 

A. 

7 

W. 

8 

Trading  Area 

Trading  area,  extends  South  to 
Cheshire;  east  to  Shelburne  Falls. 

isto.  (Truck)  .... 

...  6 

0 

0 

Dressmskers  . 

...88 

86 

6 

Orooera  . 

...76 

60 

9 

Optician!  . 

. E 

1 

0 

The  northern  part  of  the  territory 

Alto.  (Tires)  - 

...14 

18 

6 

Drucrists  . 

...  9 

5 

8 

Hardware  . 

...  4 

8 

1 

Photographer!  . . . 

. 3 

8 

8 

extend!  well  into  Vermont  beyond 

Asia.  (Parts)  .... 

...18 

4 

8 

Dry  Goods  . 

...IS 

18 

8 

Hata  and  Capa  . . . . 

...10 

6 

6 

Pianoa  . 

....  8 

1 

0 

Meartwellville.  Wilmington.  Reada* 

BUu.  . 

...10 

6 

1 

Dapartment  Storea.. 

...  4 

8 

0 

Jewelers  . 

...  7 

8 

8 

Plumbera  . 

6 

4 

boro,  Fawnal  and  as  far  as  Banning- 

Cifsr  Stores  . 

...30 

is 

10 

Eleotriosl  . 

...  8 

8 

1 

ladies'  Tailors . 

...  8 

8 

0 

Reatauranta  . 

. 18 

6 

8 

ton.  On  the  west  several  miles  into 

Closk.  and  Suits.. 

...  7 

8 

1 

Florists  . 

...  6 

8 

1 

Keat  Karkets  . 

...86 

18 

8 

Shoe  Dealer!  .... 

18 

6 

Hew  York  State. 

...81 

8 

6 

Furniture  . 

...  9 

6 

4 

Men’a  Fumiahinga  . 

...  6 

8 

6 

Sporting  Goods  . . 

1 

1 

Ooafectionera  .... 

...86 

84 

IS 

Furrier!  . 

...  6 

1 

0 

Kerohant  Tailors  . 

...10 

6 

8 

Stationer!  . 

. 4 

8 

8 

Commerce,  North  Adams;  H.  O.  Hicks,  tax  assessor.  Adams;  Clarence  M.  Smith,  IVil- 
liamstown;  bank  statements;  school  boards;  merchants;  directors  and  other  sources. 


I  North  Adams  Transcript  (Erening) 
t^^u/spup^r  Adama  Herald  (Evening). 


THINK  OF  FIFTY  THOUSAND  PEOPLE 


WHEN  YOU 

THINK  OF  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


The  NORTH  ADAMS  TRANSCRIPT,  in  its  Seventy-Sixth  year  of 
continuous  publication,  with  Associated  Press  Leased  Wire  and  a  thoroughly 
orginized  city  and  suburban  service,  is  tbe  ONLY  medium  that  covers  it. 

With  an  evening  circulation  averaging  EIGHT  THOUSAND  NET  PAID 
(A.  B.  C.  Reports),  the  TRANSCRIPT  reaches  practically  FIVE  OUT  OF 
EVERY  SIX  FAMILIES  in  this  community  of  Fifty  Thousand  people. 

It  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  newspaper  on  the  line  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  railroad  between  Troy,  N.  Y.  (50  miles  to  the  west),  and 
Bolton  (140  miles  to  the  east). 

It  carries  exclusively  over  NINETY  PEiR  CENT  of  the  foreign  adver- 
tuing  placed  in  this  field. 

The  towns  of  Adams  (15,000),  Williamstown  (4,000),  and  Shelburne 
Fills  (3,000)  have  no  newspapers. 


The  first  two  adjoin  and  are,  for  all  business  purposes,  a  part  of  the 
City  of  North  Adams  (25,000). 

All  three,  with  many  small  surrounding  communities,  combine,  with 
North  Adams  as  a  distributing  center,  to  make  a  SINGLE  UNIT  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  National  AdvertiserO 

Look  at  the  map  in  this  issue. 

The  line  surrounding  North  Adams — in  the  Northwest  Comer — marks 
out  a  highly  prosperous  little  section  of  Industrial  and  Farming  New  Eng¬ 
land  that  is  ISOLATED  from  the  influence  of  any  larger  city. 

The  high  ranges  of  the  Berkshire  Hills,  pierced  hy  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
and  traversed  by  the  wonderful  Mohawk  Trail,  hem  it  in  by  itself. 

It  CANNOT  be  covered  EXCEPT  from  North  Adams. 


OVER  8,000 
NET  PAID 


If  you  are  going  into  New  England,  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
this  newspaper,  in  a  richly  productive  field  that  is  all  its  own. 


MEMBER 
OF  A.  B.  C. 


THE  NORTH  ADAMS  TRANSCRIPT 


BOSTON 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES:  THE  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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r^aijsjiKlsisir 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


ATTLEBORO,  MASS^ 


Population 


IdlO  Census . 16,215 

1915  Census . 18.480 

A.  B.  City  .  20.000 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban....  40,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate. 

City  . 21.000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate. 

City  and  Suburban . 40,000 


City 

Classed 


Location 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Kain  Line  of  N.  T.,  N.  H.  A  H.  R.R.  between 
Providence  and  Boston.  Trolleys  to  Providence,  North 
Attleboro,  Taunton,  Mansfield  and  nearby  points.  Auto 
express  to  Providence  and  Boston.  Steamboat  to  New 
York  via  Providence. 


Few  farms  of  importance.  North  Attleboro,  10, 008* 
Mansfield,  5,766;  Foxboro,  4,115;  Wrentham,  2,400' 
Plainville,  2,000;  Adamsdale.  200;  BodceriUe,  soo’ 
Barrowsville.  150,  and  ten  or  twelve  smaller  towns  aa4 
villages,  mostly  mill  centers. 


Native  Whitei . 

.  387. 

Engliah  Beading . . 

. 987r 

Foreign  Bom 

..12% 

Induatrial  Workera 

. 407^ 

Hegroea . 

.Eesa  than  100 

Home  Owners . 

....8.850 

Btudenta  .... 

.None 

Summer  reaidenta . . 

. . .  .None 

Banks 

Bavinga  . 

....  1 

Resources  . $5,111,091 

Truat  Co . . 

....  1 

Resources  . 

1,684.012 

National  . . . . . 

....  1 

Beaourcea  . 

4,188.525 

_ 1 

285,000 

Schools 

Public  grade . . 

...15 

No,  of  Pupil! . 

_ 2,760 

High  . 

...  1 

No.  of  Pupils . 

....  450 

One  Butinett 

School. 

One  Parochial  . . . 

....  175 

Theatres 

Churches 

1  moving  pictures  and  road 
shows.  1  motion  pictures 
exclusively.  Total  2,000 

seats.  Largest  1.200  seats. 

Baptiat  1,  Congregational 
1,  Epiaoopal  1,  Methodiat  1. 
Catholic  S,  Unitarian  1,  and 
7  other  chnrchea,  Univer- 
aalist  1. 

Principal  Industries 


Wholesalers 


Retail  Section 


Jewelry,  iilyerware,  die  cutting,  plating,  preiaed 
metal  product!  (cotton  mill  beami,  etc,),  auto  accea- 
aoriei,  jeweler!'  trunk!,  tray!,  aample  caaea,  etc.,  ahoo 
laoea,  bleaching  of  yama  and  cotton,  textile  machinery, 
cotton  good!,  trophiea,  preaaed  paper  product!,  braaa 
and  bronze  caatinga,  chemical!,  tennia  racket!,  leather 
belting,  optical  gooda,  toy  moving  picture  machinea. 


Boaton  and  Frovi- 


d  e  n  c  o  a  boleaalera 


maintain  excellent  aer- 


vice  and  delivery  aya- 
tema  in  thia  territory. 
The  location  of  Attle- 


The  chopping  center  ia  aboi, 
H  mile  on  Park,  No.  Main,  8*. 
Main,  Bailroad,  Bank.  (h)unty  tad 
Union!  Bta.  No  neighborhood  mo. 
tion.  A  few  acattered  atorei. 


Special  Information 


There  are  125  factoriea  in  Attleboro, 

The  jewelry  induatry  employe  6,000  people. 

Yearly  wage  of  jewelry  induatry  55,500.000. 

Export!  of  jewelry  alone  nearly  |1. 800, 000, 

Total  value  of  product!,  $24,000,000  yearly;  jewelry, 
$13,000,000. 


boro  aaaurea  prompt 
delivery  and  quick  in¬ 
troduction  of  all  na¬ 
tionally  advertiaed 
gooda. 


Residential  Features 


Few  apartment  bouaea.  R, 
mill  aettlement,  Moatly  all  tv. 
and  three  family  houtea.  Mtnr 
with  apacioua  lawna  and  kitchra 
garden!. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger).  18 

Auto.  (Truck) .  1 

Auto.  (Tires) .  7 

Auto.  (Parts) .  4 

Bakers  .  8 

Cigar  Stores .  4 

Cloaks  and  Suits . .  2 

Clothiers  .  8 

Confectioners  .  9 


Delicatessen  .  0 

Dressmakers  . 24 

Druggists  .  6 

Dry  Goods .  2 

Department  Stores.  1 

Electrical  .  2 

Florists  .  5 

Furniture  .  4 

Furriers  .  0 


Garages  .  4 

Grocers  . 59 

Hardware  .  8 

Hats  and  Caps ....  1 

Jewelers  .  2 

Ladies*  Tailors ....  1 

Meat  Markets .  6 

Men's  Furnishings  2 
Merchant  Tailors . .  8 


Milliners  .  4 

Opticians  .  2 

Photographers  ....  1 

Pianos  .  1 

Plumbers  .  5 

Restaurants  . 12 

Shoe  Dealers .  5 

Sporting  Goods....  1 
Stationers  .  1 


Trading  Area 


Attleboro  trading  .  area  extend!  aouthweat  almoat  to  Lonadale  and 
Valley  Falla.  On  the  eaat  it  extend!  to  Meadowbrook;  on  tha  nottl 
beyond  Hanafield  and  Eaat  Foxboro,  On  tha  northweat  the  area  reachei 
to  Wrentham,  Sheldonville  and  Fondville.  On  tha  weat  it  extend!  iata 
Bhode  laland  aa  far  aa  Abbottrun  and  Arnold  Milla. 


Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  u’ere  secured:  Walter  O.  Lochner,  Secrc- 
NOTE;  tary  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Banks,  School  Superintendent,  A.  B.  C.  Reports, 
Merchants  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Newspapers 


Attleboro  Daily  Sun 
(Evening) 


The  Rich  and  Prosperous  Attleboros 

'‘The  Hub  of  the  Jewelry  World” 


can  best  be  reached  through  the 


Attleboro  Daily  Sun 


THE  ONLY  PAPER  IN  THIS  EXCLUSIVE  FIELD 


The  two  Attleboros  made  15^^  of  the  18  millions  worth  of  jewelry  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  during 
1918.  The  SUN’S  territory  produces  annually  $39,222,241.00  total  product,  and  pays  $9,115,858.00  in 
wages. 


The  field  is  one  of  the  richest  in  New  England  and  the  calibre  of  the  inhabitants  is  well  above  the  average. 


THE  ATTLEBORO  SUN 


not  only  dominates  this  rich  field  but  its  advertising  pages  are  read  with  the  same  confidence  as  its  news 
columns. 


{ 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  13,  1920 


FDITORA  PUBLISH 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 


1(10  Cenini  . 17.(80 

1(1(  Bute  Censut  . 17,640 

Chunber  of  Conuneroe  Eetimate, 

CitJ  . 80,000 

Ckunber  of  Conuneroe  Eetimate, 

CitT  and  Suburban  . 24,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

Industrial 


BstlT.  Whites 

. 70<% 

English  Heading  . 

....  88^f 

Feraign  Bern  . 

Industrial  Workers 

...  80% 

Xsgrocs  . 

.Lms  than  80 

Families . 

....4,000 

8tndsDts  . 

Bummer  Besidents 

....  700 

Banks 

Bstionul  . 

Resources  . 

8,997,998 

Co-op«ntive  . . , 

Resources  . 

980,(85 

Schools 

Pablio  Orade  . 

No.  gf  Pupils  . . . . 

_ 8.409 

Hlffh  . . 

No.  of  Pupils  . . . . 

. . . .  (8( 

Fsrocbisl  .... 

.  1 

No.  of  Pupils  . . . . 

. ...  708 

Theatres 


Churches 


Two  houtee  plajrinK  mo-  Baptiet  1,  Congrefational 
tion  picture!  ezolutivelyS,  Catholic  8,  Hethodiet  1, 
Total  teaU,  8,800.  and  3  otheri,  , 


Location 

01(1  Colony  Division  of  N.  Y,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 
Fitchburg  branch  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Trolleys  to 
Worcester,  Fitchburg,  Clinton  and  Ayer.  Auto  ex¬ 
press  to  Boston,  Fitchburg  and  Worcester. 


Principal  Industries 

Men's  shirts,  pianos,  wood  novelties,  worsted 
suitings,  toys,  furniture,  cabinet  work,  piano  cases, 
woolen  yams,  Viscoloid  and  novelties,  children’s 
carriages,  reed  chairs,  cardboard,  paper  boxes,  hair 
pins,  combs. 

Special  Information 

Largest  number  of  piano  cases  in  state  are  manu¬ 
factured  here.  Three-quarters  of  the  hair  pins  and 
combs  made  in  U.  S.  A.  are  produced  in  Leo¬ 
minster. 

The  largest  reed  chair  and  children’s  carriage 
factory  in  the  country  is  here. 

There  are  69  manufacturing  establishments  of  all 
sizes.  Yearly  products  valued  at  $17,738,694. 
Nearly  7,000  employees. 


LEOMINSTER,  MASS. 


Suburbm  and  Farm  Residents 

North  Leominster,  1,000;  Gates  Crossing, 
Lunenburg  and  Still  River,  160;  and  sev¬ 
eral  prosperous  farms  and  dairies. 

Wholesalers  I  Retail  Section 

Confectionery  . .  1  sHonnina  renter  i«  Inraterl 


Fitchburg  and 
Worcester  whole¬ 
salers  supply  the 
local  trade.  It  is 
a  fine  market  for 
concerns  in  both 
these  cities  because 
the  people  of  Leo¬ 
minster  are  well 
paid  and  are  of  a 
class  that  demands 
the  best  of  na¬ 
tionally  advertised 
goods. 


Shopping  center  is  located 
on  Monument  Square,  Main 
St.  and  Central  St.  It  totals 
about  two-thirds  mile  in 
length. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  one  and  two-family 
houses.  A  few  scattered  “3- 
Deck”  tenement  houses.  No 
large  apartments  or  mill 
settlements. 


Retail  Outlets  tor  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (PMsengor) .  S 
Auto.  (Truck)  ....  8 

Auto,  (Tirol)  _  B 

Auto,  (Puts)  ....  7 

Bikers  .  4 

Olssr  Stores  .  11 

Cloeks  and  Suits . .  5 

Clothiers  .  8 

Csnfeotioners  . 11 


Delicatessen  .  0 

Dressmakers  .  19 

Drucrists  .  10 

Dry  Ooods  .  10 

Department  Stores  0 

Electrical  .  8 

Florists  .  5 

Furniture  .  ( 

Furriers  .  0 


Oarazea  .  8 

Urooert  .  (7 

Hardware  .  8 

Hats  and  Caps  ...  7 

Jewelers  .  5 

Ladies’  Tailors  ...  0 
Keat  Karkets  ....  18 
Hen's  Furnishings.  7 
Merchant  Tailors . .  8 


Milliners  .  6 

Opticians  .  2 

Photographers  ....  6 

Pianos  .  0 

Plumbers  .  6 

Bestanrants  . 10 

Shoe  Dealers  .  8 

Sporting  Ooods  ...  8 

Stationers  .  3 


Trading  Area 

Leominster  Trading  area  extends  on  the  north 
about  half-way  to  Fitchburg,  on  the  west  to  Grass 
Pond  and  East  Princeton,  on  the  south  to  Sterling 
Junction  and  on  the  east  to  Still  River,  Harvard 
Station  and  Shirley. 


NOTE;  Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured;  IT.  H.  Perry, 
Supt.  of  Schools.  Directories,  banks,  merchants  and  others. 


Newspapers  | 


Leominster  Daily  Enterprise 
(Evening) 


LEOMINSTER  DAILY  ENTERPRISE 

“The  liberal  policies  of  Leominster’s  manufacturers  and  the  wholesome 
home  conditions  existing  here  are  reflected  in  the  happy  faces  of  your  work¬ 
ing  population” — recently  remarked  one  of  New  England’s  veteran  advertis¬ 
ing  men. 

Leominster  Is  a  City  of  Comfortable  Homes  and  Successful 

Manufacturing  Enterprises 

The  home  life,  with  the  day-to-day  happenings  of  Leominster’s  people,  is 
mirrored  in  the  columns  of  the  “Enterprise.”  It  gives  them  the  important  news 
of  the  world  and  All  the  Local  News.  This  makes  the  “Enterprise”  indispen¬ 
sable  to  Leominster’s  home  people — and  so  it  is 

One  of  the  Best  Local  Advertising  Mediums  in 
Central  Massachusetts 


MEMBER  OF  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
National  Advertising  Representative 
boston  new  YORK  CHICAGO 


LEOMINSTER  ENTERPRISE  CO. 

WALTER  N.  HOWE.  MANAGER 


CLINTON,  MAS! 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Lancaster,  2,585;  Bolton,  768,  Harvard,  1,104; 
Berlin,  865;  Sterling,  1,403,  and  several  smaller 
villages  and  farms  and  orchards. 


Population 

1810  Ceniui  .  13,075 

1915  SUte  Census .  13,192 

A.  B.  C.  City .  13,200 

A.  B.  C.  Citj  and  Suburban..  23,075 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Eeti- 

mate,  Citf  .  16.000 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  £iti> 
mate,  City  and  Suburban. .  24,748 

Native  Whitea . TOVc  Enffliih  Reading . $2*/c 

Foreign  Bom . Industrial  Workers . 26^o 

Negroes  .......less  than  10  Families  . 3,200 

Students  . None  Summer  Residents . None 

Banks 

Savings  .  1  Resources  . $4,^66,259 

Trust  Cos . 1  Resources  .  1,424,337 

Co-operative  . 2  Resources  .  1,054,023 

Schools 

0  No.  of  Pupils . 1,400 

1  No.  of  Pupils . *. . .  325 

2  No.  of  Pupils .  675 

Churches 

Baptist  1,  Congregational 
1.  Episcopal  1,  Catholic  8, 
Methodist  1,  Unitarian  1, 
Free  Keth.  1.  Lutheran  1, 
Presbyterian  1. 


City 

Classed 


Location 

Worcester-Portland  Division  B.  &  M.  R.  R, 
Fitchburg  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 
Massachusetts  Central  Division  B.  &  M.  R.  R. 
Trolley  to  Worcester,  Fitchburg  and  Hudson. 


Industrial. 


Wholesalers 


Retail  Section 

One-half  mile  on  High  Street. 
Several  scattered  stores. 


Principal  Industries 

Ginghams,  carpets,  wire  cloth,  silk  velour,  wor¬ 
steds.  yarn,  towels,  toys,  suspenders,  athletic  goods, 
iron  foundry,  quills,  loom  harness  and  reeds. 


Heat,  .  1 

Confectioneiy  . 1 

Worceitar,  Fltchburs 
and  Boston  wholesalers 
supply  retail  trade  ot 
this  territory. 


Residential  Features 

Mostly  !•  and  8-famil7  houses. 
Two  small  mill  settlements. 


Special  Information 

Home  of  Lancaster  Ginghams  and  Clinton  Wire 
Cloth.  Headquarters  of  Bigelow-Hartford  Carpets 
and  Rugs. 

One  factory  boasts  of  the  largest  number  of 
looms  under  one  roof. 

Wage  scale  $20  unskilled,  $45  skilled. 


Public  Grade . 

High  . 

Parochial  . 

Theatres 

One  playing  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  road  shows.  Two 
motion  picture  exclusively. 
Largest,  729  seats.  Total, 
1,699  seats. 


Trading  Area 

Clinton  trading  area  extends  north  be¬ 
yond  Still  River  and  Harvard,  east  beyond 
Hudson,  south  to  Berlin  and  west  beyond 
Pratt  Junction  and  Sterling  Junction. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

r)...  10  DelicutMsen  . —  Garuaei  .  i  Millinert  . 

, . , . .  6  Dreitmukert  .  IS  Oroc«ri  .  53  Optician!  . 

. 15  Druggist! .  7  Hardware  4  Photographer! 

.  7  Dry  Goods .  12  Hat!  and  Capa .  6  Piano!  . 

.  10  Department  Store!...  —  Jeweler!  .  8  Flumben  . 

. 11  Electrical  .  3  Ladiee’  Tailor! .  2  Beataurant!  . . 

I . . . .  5  Floriat!  .  2  Meat  Market! .  21  Shoe  Dealer! . . 

.  7  Furniture  .  3  Men'!  Fumiahing! ...  10  Sporting  Good! 

. 21  Furrier!  . —  Merchant  Tailor! -  4  Stationer!  .... 


Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured;  Edward  G.  Osgood,  secretary 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  bank  statements,  stores,  directories. 


Newspavers\^^^'‘^ 

Clinton  Courant  (weekly). 


A  live  manufacturing  community 
with  only  one  Daily  Paper 


The  Clinton 


MEMBER  OF  A.  B.  C 


Completely  covers  this  field  including  Clinton,  Sterling,  Bolton,  Boyiston,  Harvard,  Still  River,  Hudson, 
Lancaster,  I\orth  and  South  Lancaster,  giving  a  total  trading  population  of  nearly  27,000. 


On  a  no-return  basis,  no  exchange  or  free  copies  makes  its  circulation  practically  all  PAID 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVE 


THE  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  13,  1920 


ITOR& PUBLISH 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART- 


Population 


1910  Ceiuui  .  16,308  CloSSed 

Pretent  Eitinuite,  City  .  17,000 

Present  Ettimate,  City  and 
Suburban  .  49,000  Induttrial 

Kative  Wbitea . 78%  Englith  Beading . 91% 

Foreign  Born . 85%  Induttrial  Workert. . ,  .88% 

Negroet  . 8%  Home  Owners . 8,800 

Students  . None  Summer  residents . None 

Banka 

Savings  .  1  Resources  . $4,000,071 

National  . 8  Resources  .  8,868,871 

Co-operative  .  1  Resources .  1,676,000 


Schools 

PuMio  gTftde .  18  No. 

High  .  1  No. 

Parochial  .  1  No. 


No.  of  FupiU . 8,840 

No.  of  Fupili .  6S4 

No,  of  Fupili .  700 


Theatres 

One  moving  picture  thea* 
tre  seating  1,000. 


Churches 


Baptist,  1,  Episcopal  1, 
Congregational  8,  Catholic  8, 
Negro  1,  Kethodist  1,  Uni¬ 
tarian  1,  Christian  Scien¬ 
tist  1,  Greek  Orthodox  1, 


Location 

On  Woburn  Loop  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  R.  R.  Trolley  to  Boston,  Lowell, 
Stoneham,  Melrose  and  intermediate 
points.  Main  Line  Southern  Division, 
Boston  &  Maine. 

Principal  Industries 

Tanning — patent  leather — flowers  and 
plants — acids  and  chemicals — fertiliz¬ 
ers  —  gelatine  —  gloves  —  brushes  — 
mops  —  heels  —  leather  machinery  — 
auto  trucks — belt  knives. 

Special  Information 

Leather  tanning  is  the  principal  indus¬ 
try.  There  are  many  large  florists  who 
ship  most  of  their  plants  and  cut  flow¬ 
ers  to  Boston. 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Burlington,  751;  Lexington,  5.538; 
Winchester,  10,603;  Stoneham,  7,489; 
Reading,  6,805;  Wilmington,  2,330, 
and  a  few  small  produce  farms. 


Wholesalers 

The  local  retail 
establishments  are 
supplied  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  houses  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 


Retail  Section 

One  -  half  mile  on 
Main  St.  and  a  few 
scattered  stores. 


Residential  Features 

Most  all  one  and 
two-family  homes  and 
a  few  “3-deck”  apart¬ 
ment  houses. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Trading  Area 


Auto.  (Faiiengir).  8 

Auto.  (Truck)....  1 

Auto.  (Tires) .  8 

Auto.  (Farti) .  1 

Bakers  .  5 

Cigar  Stores .  4 

Cloaks  and  Suits . .  0 

Clothiers  .  8 

Confectioners  .  6 


Delicatessen  .  8 

Dressmakers  . 86 

Druggists  .  7 

Dry  Goods  .  7 

Department  Stores.  0 

Electrical  .  1 

Florists  . 19 

Furniture  .  4 

Furriers  .  0 


Oarages  .  6 

Grocers  . 46 

Hardware  .  4 

Hats  and  Caps....  8 

Jewelers .  1 

Ladies’  Tailors....  1 

Meat  Karkets . 18 

Men*!  Furnishings.  4 
Merchant  Tailors . .  4 


Milliners  .  6 

Opticians  .  1 

Fhotographers  ....  1 

Fianos  .  1 

Flumbers  .  8 

Restaurants  .  6 

Shoe  Dealers .  6 

Sporting  Goods ....  0 

Stationers  .  1 


Extends  south  to  Winchester,  east  to  Stoneham, 
north  to  Burlington  and  west  to  Lexington. 


NOTE:  Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured:  Merchants,  Directory,  Nmwsnaoera  )■  Woburn  Daily  Times 

g'oburn  National  Bank,  School  Superintendsnt,  H  H  j 


Woburn  Daily  Times 

ESTABLISHED  1901.  JAMES  D.  HAGGERTY,  Prop.  DAILY,  EVENING,  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 

WOBURN . MASSACHUSETTS 

ONLY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHED  IN  WOBURN 

Read  in  90%  of  the  homes  in  Woburn.  The  Daily  TIMES  has  its  own  newsboy  carrier 
system,  controlling  the  full  circulation  of  the  paper  daily,  and  guaranteeing  the  advertisers  an 
absolute  home  distribution  of  the  paper.  “A  paper  at  the  home  fireside  is  worth  ten  sold  on  the 
street.” 

A  great  number  of  foreign  and  local  advertisers  use  the  Woburn  Daily  TIMES  exclusively 
and  with  paying  results,  in  their  advertising  campaigns  for  Woburn  and  vicinity. 


Middlesex  County 


WOBURN 


Massachusetts 


Woburn  is  a  city  of  17,000  inhabitants  located  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  10  miles  from  Boston 
and  15  miles  from  Lowell.  It  is  the  buying  centre  of  the 
people  of  nine  surrounding  towns:  Arlington,  11,187 ;  Burling¬ 
ton,  591;  Billerica,  2,789;  Reading,  5,818;  North  Reading, 
1,059;  Le.xington,  4,918;  Winchester,  9,309;  Stoneham,  7,090; 
Wilmington,  1,858;  representing  an  additional  population  of 
44,619  people,  by  the  1910  census  report. 


Woburn  is  the  pioneer  leather  city  of  the  country.  The 
great  plant  of  the  Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  employing  over 
1,200  hands  is  located  here,  also  the  shops  of  the  Woburn 
Machine  Co.  which  sends  leather  making  machinery  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  Bailey  &  Blendinger,  edge  tools  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  follow  the  trade  of  shoe  making.  The  TIMES 
was  planned  for  a  newspaper  and  is  published  with  a  view  of 
reaching  out  and  becoming  greater  every  year. 

The  Woburn  Daily  TIMES  was  established  in  1901  by 
its  present  owner.  James  D.  Haggerty. 
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Number  Value  of  Amount  of 

of  £s*  Stock  and  Wages  Paid  Value 

tablish-  Materials  during  Wage  of 


Industries  m?nts  L’sed  the  Year  Earners  Product 

Shirts  .  14  1.933,607  931,175  1,691  3,883,160 

Shoddy,  wool  .  22  3,271,663  460,005  567  4,750,738 

Show  cases  .  9  93,769  62,293  69  192,041 

Signs  and  advertising  nov¬ 
elties  . .  21  284,629  275,078  410  864,788 

Silk  and  silk  goods  includ¬ 
ing  throwsters .  18  10,367,665  2,729,313  4,164  17,752,299 

Silver  and  plated  ware....  20  3,068,981  1,903,892  2,460  7,147,081 

Slaughtering  and  meat 

packing  .  34  71,251,200  3,168,202  3,680  81.667,606 

Soap  .  31  8.923,105  603,392  897  12.783,270 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods  14  2,201,340  982,226  1,313  4,119,492 

Springs,  steel,  car  and  car¬ 
riage  .  6  28,696  20,770  23  78,731 

Stationers-  goods,  not  else¬ 
where  'specified  .  29  4,014,900  1,515,673  2,614  8,549,898 

Statuarj'  and  art  goods...  10  43.048  68,222  75  184,719 


Number 
of  Es¬ 
tablish- 

Value  of 
Stock  and 
Materials 

Amount  of 
Wages  Paid 
during 

Wage 

Value 

of 

Product 

Industries 

Steam  fittings  and  steam 
and  hot  water  heating  ap- 

ments 

Used 

the  Year 

Earners 

paratus  . 

27 

4,476,733 

3,378,677 

3,951 

11.616513 

504,485 

Steam  packing . 

Stereotyping  and  electrityp- 

9 

254,057 

58,145 

73 

ing  . 

Stoves  and  hot-air  furnaces, 
not  including  gas  and  oil 

16 

210,689 

410,059 

468 

950,064 

stoves  . 

Structural  ironwork  not 
made  in  steel  works  or 

15 

1,591,770 

1,509,588 

1,403 

4,492332 

rolling  mills  . 

60 

5,708,209 

1,625,217 

1,746 

9,710,469 

Surgical  appliances  . 

Suspenders,  garters,  and 

13 

4,405,332 

338,596 

490 

5, 7081685 

elastic  woven  goods . 

27 

5,531,974 

1,818,432 

2,963 

10,905,885 

Tobacco  manufacturers.... 

206 

4,058,323 

3,217,041 

3,593 

9,649,935 

All  other  industries . 

750 

651,523,255 

106,176,105  132,309 

624,763,064 

GLOUCESTER,  MASs! 


Population 

1910  Cenaui  .  24,398 

1915  State  Censui  .  24,500 

A.  B,  C.  City .  24.500 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Sub .  88.450 

Board  of  Trade  Eatimate .  26,000 

Board  of  Trade  Eatimate....  88,500 


Classed  As 

Induatrial.  flahing 
center  and  popular 
aummer  reaort. 


Foreign  Born 


Theatrea 

Churches 


.  10% 

Industrial  Workers 

..  88% 

,  sftr'c 

English  Reading  . . . 

..  90% 

.None 

Femilie,  . 

..  6,098 

.Hone 

Summer  Residents  . 

.15,000 

...  5 

Reeource,  . $14,988,671 

...  28 

Pupil,  . 

4.875 

..  8 

Beet,  . 

2,066 

[4i|EDITOR&  PUBLISHER! 
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Location 

Gloucester  Branch  of  B.  &  K.  R.  R.  Trolley  to  Essex, 
Ipswich.  Newburyport.  Beverly,  Salem,  Lowell,  Lawrence. 
Steamboat  daily  to  Boston.  Passenger  auto  service  to 
Magnolia,  Manchester.  Beverly  and  Famous  North  Shore 
Drive  resorts.  Auto  freight  to  Boston. 

Principal  Industries 

Fisheries,  glues,  mucilage,  ink,  women’s  and  children's 
dresses,  marine  specialties,  flags,  bunting,  refrigerators, 
all  canvas  specialties  for  marine  craft,  canned  flsh,  heavy 
steel  specialties,  granite,  isinglass,  hoisery,  traffic  signs, 
fish  nets  and  twine,  fish  oils,  barrels  and  boxes,  bottle 
cases,  shoes,  motors  and  electric  specialties. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 
Rockport,  4,851;  Essex,  1,677;  Manchester,  2,945;  and 
famous  North  Shore  estates. 


Wholesale 

Houses 


Grocery  . 

Meats  . . 

Fish  . 

Confectionery  .  • . 

Tobacco  . 

Boots  and  shoes. 


Retail  Section 
^•mile  on  Main,  Middle  and 
Pleasant  Sts. 

Residential  Features 
Mostly  one>family  houses. 
Many  estates  valued  at  millions 
of  dollars. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto  (Passenger) 

Agencies .  15 

Auto  (Truck) 

Agencies  .  6 

Auto  (Parts) 

Agencies  .  6 

Auto  (Tires) 

Agencies . 20 


Bakers  .  8 

Cigar  Stores  .  4 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  5 

Clothiers  . 24 

Confectioners  . 14 

Delicatessen  . 10 

Dress  Makers  ....  80 
Druggists  . 11 


Dry  Goods  . 21 

Department  Stores.  2 

Electrical  .  5 

norists  .  4 

Furniture  .  8 

Furriers  .  1 

Garages  . 11 

Grocers  . 95 


Hardware .  8 

Hats  and  Caps....  8 

Jewelry  . 10 

Ladies’  Tailors  ...  2 

Meat  Markets  ....  9 

Men’s  Furnishings.  6 
Merchant  Tailors .  .  19 
Milliners  .  9 


Opticians  .  £ 

Photographers  ....  4 

Pianos  .  8 

Plumbers  . 10 

Restaurants  . 22 

Shoe  Stores  .  18 

Sporting  Goods  ....  1 

Stationers  .  4 


Trading  Area 

East  and  north  to  the  coast,  south  and  west  along  coast 
to  West  Manchester,  North  to  Essex  and  Conomo. 

Newspapers 

Gloucester  Daily  Times  |  Facta  from  W,  A.  Reed, 
(Eve.)  I  Sec'y  Board  of  Trade. 


BROCKTON,  MASS 


Population 

1910  Census  . 

1915  State  Census . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti 

mate.  City  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti 
mate.  City  and  Suburban . . 

Native  Whites . 56^ 

Foreign  Born . 48'; 

Negroes . Less  than  50 

Students  . (None) 

Banks . 9 

Schools  (2  ParochUl) - 33 

Theatres  .  8 

Churches  . 


56.878 

62,888 


Classed  As 

Industrial. 


67,000 
180,000 

English  Reading . 88r^ 

Industrial  Workers . SIK; 

Home  Owners . 18,385 

Summer  Residents. ..  (None) 

Resources  . $43,779,080 

Pupils  . 11,855 

Seats  . 6,800 

. .* .  87 
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Location 

Plymouth  Division  of  N,  Y,,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Trolley 
to  Guincy,  Boston.  Canton.  North  Easton.  Taunton,  New 
Bedford,  Providence  and  south  shore  resorts.  Auto  express 
to  Boston,  Taunton  and  Providence. 

Principal  Industries 

Shoes,  counters,  patterns,  tags,  tools,  trimmings,  sporting 
goods,  slippers,  skiving  knives,  sole  leather  mats,  arch  sup* 
porters,  automobiles,  awnings,  blackings,  stains,  box  toes, 
buttonholes,  cabinet  work,  carpets,  carriages,  wagons,  oast* 
ing,  cement,  chisels,  oonfectionery,  counters,  cutlery. 

Special  Information 

Shoe  manufacturing  principal  industry— 42  factories^ 
15.000  workers— value  of  shipments.  $100,000,000. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 
Rockland,  7,074;  Bridgewater,  9,881;  Hanson,  1.796; 
Stoughton,  6,962;  Brookville,  200;  Hanover,  8.666;  Duxbnry, 
1,921;  Plymouth,  18,748;  and  20  or  80  other  smaller  towns. 
Few  farms  of  more  than  ordinary  value. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Grocers  . 8 

Meats  . 4 

Baked  foods . 1 

Tobacco  . 1 

Boston  wholesalers 
also  cover  this  field. 


Retail  Section 

One  mile  on  Main,  Pleasant, 
High,  West  Elm  and  Belmont  Sts. 
Also  >/^-mile  on  North  Main  8t. 
in  Montello  section,  2  miles  from 
principal  center.  Another  shop¬ 
ping  section  at  Campello  district. 


Residential  Features 

Large  number  of  8*  to  12-family  structures,  A  few  fine 
apartments.  Many  l*family  houses. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger) 

Agencies  . 12 

Auto.  (Truck) 

Agencies  .  8 

Auto.  (Parts) 

Agencies  .  5 

Auto.  (Tires) 

Agencies  .  14 


Bakers  . 20 

Cigar  Stores . 11 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  11 

Clothiers  .  14 

Confectioners  . 16 

Delicatessen  . — 

Dressmakers  . 46 

Druggists  . 29 


Dry  Goods . 27 

Department  Stores .  2 

Electrical  .  9 

Florists  .  12 

Furniture  .  16 

Furriers  .  5 

Oarages  . 14 

Grocers  . 222 


Hardware  . 15 

Hats  and  Caps....  8 

Jewelry  .  16 

Ladies’  Tailors....  9 

Meat  Markets .  23 

Men’s  Furnishings.  7 
Merchant  Tailors..  71 
Milliners  . 24 


Opticians  . 10 

Photographers  ....  12 

Pianos  .  8 

Plumbers  . 23 

Restaurants  . 83 

Shoe  Stores . 40 

Sporting  Goods ....  4 

Stationers  .  7 


Trading  Area 

Brockton  has  a  wide  and  thickly  populated  trading  area, 
extending  south  to  Middleboro,  east  to  Plymouth  and  coast 
towns,  north  to  Braintree  and  west  to  Easton  and  Stoughton. 

Facts 

Secured  from  Elroy 
S.  Thompson,  sec¬ 
retary  Cham^r  of 
Commerce. 


Newspapers 

Brockton  Enterprise  (evening). 
Brockton  Times  (evening). 

Brockton  Diamond  (Labor  weekly). 
Brockton  Searchlight  (weekly). 


Population 

1910  Census  .  60,816 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti¬ 
mate,  City  .  65,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti¬ 
mate.  City  and  Suburban..  139,000 


Classed  As 

Industrial. 


Native  Whites.... 

Indu,tri,l  Worker,. 

....25% 

Foreign  Bom . 

_ 85<7c 

En8:li,h  Reading _ 

....87% 

Negroes  . 

. 108 

Home  Owner, . 

..18,142 

Students  . 

. 600 

Summer  Rcident,.. 

.  (None) 

Banks  . 

Resources  . $42,961,466 

. 29 

VitpUa 

Theatre,  . 

. 11 

Seats  . 

. . .6,700 
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HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Location 

Main  line  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.;  Westfield  branch  of  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  A  H.  R.  R.  Trolley  to  Northampton,  Cfliicopee,  West- 
field,  Amherst,  Springfield. 

Principal  Industries 

Paper,  silk,  cotton,  woolen,  worsteds,  alpaca,  serges, 
braids,  thread,  machinery,  pumps,  boilers,  wire,  belting, 

cigars,  store  fixtures,  trucks,  blankets,  tablets,  pads,  orna¬ 

mental  and  structural  steel,  blank  books,  fireproof  hardware, 
leather  goods,  brick,  paper  machinery,  towels,  napkins,  sta¬ 

tionery,  novelties,  plush,  mattresses,  paper  boxes,  water 
wheels,  filters,  beaters,  brooms,  fences,  and  corsets. 

Special  Information 

Known  the  world  over  as  the  *‘Paper  City.”  Value  of 
products  nearly  $200,000,000  per  year,  Paper  mill  wage 
schedule.  $28  unskilled.  ^5  skilled. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Chicopee,  30,0C0;  Northampton,  22,000:  Amherst,  8,750; 
Easthampton,  11,870;  ten  smaller  places  and  several  truck 
and  tobacco  farms. 

Retail  Section 
One  and  one-half  miles  on  High, 
Dwight  and  Main  Sts.  Three 
small  outlying  neighborhood  sec¬ 
tions. 

Residential  Features 
A  feature  of  city  is  the  large 
number  of  fine  apartment  houses. 
Two  small  “mill  settlements” 
near  factories.  Many  attractive 
1-  and  2-family  houses. 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Grocers  . 4 

Meats  .  6 

Paper  . 13 

Tobacco  .  1 

Springfield  whole¬ 


salers  also  work  this 
territory. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger) 


Bakers 


38  Dry  Goods . 38  Hardware  .  11 


Agencies  .  15  Cigar  Stores . 47  Department  Stores.  2  Hats  and  Caps....  14 

Auto.  (Truck)  Cloaks  and  Suits...  26  Electrical  .  3  Jewelry  .  17 

Agencies  .  6  Clothiers  . 80  Florists  .  10  Ladies’  Tailors . 10 

Auto.  (Parts)  Confectioners  . 77  Furniture  .  16  Meat  Markets . 114 

Agencies  . 88  Delicatessen  .  8  Furriers  .  2  Men’s  Furnishings.  28 


Auto.  (Tires) 

Agencies  .  14 


Dressmakers  . 92  Garages  .  6 

Druggists  . 82  Grocers  . 239 


Merchant  Tailors..  16 
Milliners  . 19 


Opticians  .  8 

Photographers  ....  11 

Pianos  .  8 

Plumbers  . 28 

Restaurants  . 39 

Shoe  Stores . 88 

Sporting  Go^a....  8 

Stationers  . 13 


Trading  Area 

Holyoke  secures  a  fine  trade  extending  south  to  Chicopee, 
east  to  Bondsville,  north  to  beyond  Pelham,  Cushman  and 
Bradstreet,  west  to  Montgomery,  Norwich  and  West- 
hampton.  kt 

Newspapers 

Transcript  (eve).  The  Artisan  (Lab.  FACTS  secured 
wkly).  Telegram  (eve),  La  Justice  from  Conrad  He- 
(French  wkly),  The  Democrat  (wkly),  mond.  secretary 
Die  Biene  (German  wkly),  New  Eng-  (Chamber  of  Corn- 
land  Rundschau  (Ger.  wkly).  merce. 
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Population 

1910  Omu*  .  44,40* 

1916  Centui  .  48,600 

rntent  Eitimate . 61,474 


Industrial  and 
Residential. 


NatiTe  White  . 

Foreifn  Bom . !**/•% 

Necroes  . At>o“‘  MO 

Students  . *00 


Enclish  Readinc . 97% 

Industrial  Workers  33  1/3% 

Home  Ownen  . 10,000 

Summer  Residents  ...None 
Resources  . 319,482,171 


Schools  . **  I*"?***  . 

(Also  Parochial  Schools  3,  Pupils  3,000) 


Seats  . 6,000 
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Portland  Divition  of  B.  tc  X.  Sauffui  Branch  of  B.  ft  X. 
Trolleys  to  Boston,  Xedford»  Xsswrence.  Lowell,  Revere  and 
connections  to  more  distant  points.  Auto  express  to  Boston. 

Principal  Industries 

Rubber  shoes,  rubber  tires,  underwear,  sweaters,  herbs  and 
medicines,  automobile  bodies,  paper  and  wood  boxes,  shoe 
lasts,  shoes,  paint,  oil.  ice-cream  cones,  leather  pocketbooki. 
soap,  Jamaica  gilder,  neckwear,  children’s  rompers,  fabric 
printing. 

Special  Information 

Home  of  Cuticura  soap  and  Wadsworth-Howland  Co. 
Average  wage  scale,  $20  a  week  for  unskilled,  136.50  skilled. 
Xany  people  from  neighboring  towns  employed  in  local 
factories.  .  _ 


MALDEN,  MASS. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 
Very  imsll  suburban  territory  because  Kalden  itself  is 
practically  a  suburb  of  Boston.  Kany  of  the  residents  of 
Malden  are  Boston  business  men  or  people  employed  by 
Boston  concerns. 


Auto  (Passenger) 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Bakers  .  19  Dry  Goods . 19  Hardware  . 


Arancies  .  16  ^igar  Stores .  3  Department  Stores 

Aewssv  .  a.atA.  a 


Auto  (Truck) 
Agencies 
Auto  (Tires) 
Agencies  . . 
Auto  (Parts) 


Cloaks  and  Suits 


Hats  and  Caps.... 


Confectioners  . 11  Florists 


6  Electrical .  4  Jewelry  .  4 


Agencies  .  7  Druggists 


Clothiers  .  6  Furniture  . 15 

22  Delicatessen .  1  Furriers  . ^  1 

Dress  Xakers  . 45  Oarages  . *  14 


Grocers  . 148 


Ladies*  Tailors....  8 

Xeat  Xarkets . 81 

Xen’s  Furnishings.  12 
Xerchant  Tailors..  84 
Xillinery  .  17 


Opticians  .  4 

Photographers  ....  4 

Pianos  .  4 

Plumbers  .  18 

Restaurants  . 11 

Shoe  Dealers .  14 

Sporting  Goods....  8 
Stationers  .  8 


Wholesale  Retail  Section 

Houses  Principal  shopping  center  1 

mile  on  Xain  and  Pleasant  Sts. 

Grocers  .  8  Four  small  neighborhood  sections 

Boston  wholesalers  in  at  Xaplewood,  Edgeworth,  Lin- 
.  every  line  supply  the  den  Square  and  Suffolk  Squares. 
X  a  1  d  e  n  merchants.  _  .  ,  .  «  «» 

They  maintain  automo-  Reaidential  Features 

bile  delivery  and  cover  A  large  number  of  twr.  family 
the  territory  com-  and  three  residences  with  goou 

letely.  sited  lots  of  land. 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  is  decidedly  limited  in  sizev  but  thickly 
populated.  Business  comes  from  Linden,  Cliftondale  and 
Saugus  on  the  northeast,  Xelrose  on  the  north,  Everett  on 
the  northeast  and  Xedford  on  the  west. 

Newspapers 

Xalden  Evening  News.  Xalden  Xail  (Wkly). 

Facts  and  figures  from  Samuel  Sayward,  city  directory, 
banks,  schools,  etc. 


Population  Classed  As 

1910  C.n.u.  .  32,642  Indu.tri.l 

1916  Oeniui  .  40,344 

COi.mber  of  Commerce  Eeti- 

m»te.  City  .  60,000 

Cb.mber  of  Commerce.  Eiti- 
m.te,  (Sty  »nd  8uburb«n -  80,000 

Native  White.  . SS'/c  Engliah  Reading  . 75% 

Foreign  Bom  . 36%  Induatrial  Worker.  ....36% 

Negroei  . I^eaa  than  12  Home  Ownera  . 17.860 

Student,  . *(i0  Summer  Reaidenta  . . .  .2,600 

Banka  . 6  Reaourcea  . 313.687,876 

gchoola  . 16  Pupil.  . 3,600 

Theatre.  .  0  Seat.  . 6,160 

Churchea  .  32 
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Location 

South  Shore  Division  of  N.  Y,  K.  K.  ft  H.  R.  R.  Trolley 
to  Brockton,  Hingham,  Nantasket  Beach,  Xilton,  Boston. 
Auto  express  to  Boston,  Brockton,  and  Providence. 

Principal  Industries 

Steel  ships  (every  model  from  submarine  to  oil  tankers, 
freighters,  and  battleships),  also  freight  and  passenger 
steamships,  rivets,  cut  gears,  automatic  weighing  machines, 
metal  foundries,  telephone  appliances,  paints,  varnish, 
granite,  waists,  skirts,  carbonated  beverages,  oil  refining, 
yacht  repairing,  special  machinery,  chemicals  and  soap. 

Special  Information 

Here  is  located  the  giant  shipyards  of  the  Bethlehem 
shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Oldest*  industry  is  quarrying  of  famous  Quincy  Granite. 


QUINCY,  MASS. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 
Practically  no  farms.  Several  beaches  and  the  towns  of 
Braintree.  Weymouth,  Hingham,  Beeohwood,  Scituate,  South 
Weymouth,  South  Braintree  and  several  smaller  places. 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Grocers  . S 

Xeats  . 1 

Boston  wholesalers 
also  supply  local  retail 
trade. 


Auto  (Passenger) 

Agencies  . 82 

Auto  (Truok) 

Agencies  .  8 

Auto  (Parts) 

Agencies  .  8 

Auto  (Tires) 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Bakers  .  14 

Cigar  Stores .  4 

Cloaks  and  Suita ...  6 

Clothiers  .  7 

Confectioners . 85 

Delicatessen  . — 

Dress  Xakers . 48 


Agencies  . 80  Druggists  .  16 


Dry  Goods  . 88 

Department  Stores.  8 

Electrical .  4 

Florists .  18 

Fximiture  .  4 

Furriers  .  1 

Garages  .  5 

Grocers  . 115 


Hardware  . 

Hats  and  Caps.... 


Opticians  .  6 

Photographers  ....  11 


Jewelry  .  4  Pianos .  5 


Ladies*  Tailors ....  5 

Xeat  Xaikets . 88 

Xen*s  Furnishings..  5 
Xerchant  Tailors...  80 
Xilliners . 18 


Plumbers  . 17 

Restaurants  80 

Shoe  Stores . 89 

Sporting  Goods .  8 

Stationers  .  9 


Retail  Section 
One  mile  on  Hancock,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  School  Street. 

Also  two  small  sections  of  Han¬ 
cock  St.  north  of  center,  scattered 
stores  on  Washington  St.,  about 
8  miles  south  of  center. 

Residential  Features 
Xany  8.  4  and  6-family  apart¬ 
ments,  few  larger  ones.  Large 
dormitories  at  Fore  River  ship¬ 
building  plant  and  885  houses  in 
Government  Housing  project. 


Trading  Area 

Extends  south  to  South  Weymouth  and  Accord,  east  to 
coast,  North  to  Atlantic  and  west  about  half  way  to  Read- 
ville. 


Newspapers 
Patriot-Ledger  (evening) 
Evening  Telegram 


Facts  from  C.  H.  Sanborn, 
seo’y  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Population 


1910  Census  . 

1915  State  Census . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti¬ 
mate  City . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti¬ 
mate  City  and  Suburban . . 


Native  Whites  . 72H% 

Foreign  Born  . 

Negroes . Less  than  100 

Students  .  None 


Banks  .  5 

Schools  .  17 

Theatres  .  4 

Churches  . 
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WALTHAM,  MASS. 


Industrial  Workers  2^\a7c 
English  Reading...  95  % 

Families  .  6,998 

Summer  Residents.  None 


Resources  . 817,275,008 

Pupils  .  8,649 

Beats  .  8,885 


Location 

Fitchburg  Divisions  and  Southern. 

Division  of  B.  ft  X.  R.  R.  Trolley  to  Newton.  Lexington. 
Watertown.  Boston.  Auto  bus  to  Weston,  Waylsnd  and 
Lincoln.  Auto  express  to  Boston. 

Principal  Industries 

Watches,  watch  making  tools,  automobiles,  voting  ma- 
ohines,  pencil  pointers,  grinding  wheels,  watch  jewels,  fine 
machinery,  women’s  underwear,  sweaters,  cotton  cloth, 
bleaching  of  cotton  goods,  shoe  counters,  oilskin  garments. 

Special  Information 

Home  of  Waltham  watches,  Xetz  motor  cars.  Hathaway 
bread.  There  are  S9  industrial  establishments.  Yearly 
value  of  products  estimated  at  $81, 609, 600. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Weston.  8,342;  Stonebrook;  Newton,  43,715;  West  New¬ 
ton:  Waverly,  l.COO;  and  a  few  other  towns  and  villages. 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Xeats .  8 

Boston  wholesale 
houses  supply  this 
city. 


Retail  Section 

H-mile  on  Xoody  8t. 

Also  8  sides  of  (Common  north 
of  Charles  River  and  two  smaller 
outlying  sections. 

Residential  Features 

Almost  entirely  privately 
owned  single-family  homes. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto  (Passenger)  Bakers  .  15  Dry  Goods  .  11  Hardware  .  8 

Agencies  . 18  Cigar  Stores  .  6  Department  Stores.  8  Hats  and  Caps .  '8 

Auto  (Truck)  Cloaks  and  Suits..  4  Electrical  .  8  Jewelry  .  5 

Agencies  .  8  Clothiers  . 6  Florists  .  9  I^idies'  Tailors  ...  6 

Auto  (Parts)  Confectioners  .  18  Furniture  .  9  Xeat  Xarkets  ....  80 

Agencies  .  9  Delicatessen  ......  8  Fnrriers  .  1  Xen's  Furnishings.  5 

Auto  (Tires)  Dress  Xakers  ....  50  Garages  .  18  Xerchant  Tailors..  15 

Agencies  .  10  Druggists  .  12  Grocers  .  67  Xilliners  .  19 


Opticians  . 15 

Photographers  ....  7 

Pianos  .  8 

Plumbers  .  11 

Restaurants  .  16 

Shoe  Stores  .  9 

Sporting  Goods  ...  1 

Stationers  .  4 


Trading  Area 

Waltham’s  trading  area  is  limited  in  sise  but  not  in 
wealth.  The  area  extends  east  only  to  Waverly,  north  be¬ 
yond  Concord  and  Lexington,  west  to  So.  Sudbury  and  sou^ 
to  Newton  Falls.  .. 

Newspapers 

Waltham  Evening  News  The  Watch  (Weekly) 

Waltham  Free  Press-Tri-  FACTS,  secured  from  C. 

bune  (Evening)  W,  Pierce,  banks,  directo- 

Waltham  Weekly  News  ries,  merchants  and  others. 


Population 

1910  Census  . 19,431 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  . 22,000 

(Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  and  Suburban . 40,000 


Industrial 

and 

Educational 


Native  White  .  88% 

Foreign  Born  . 12% 

Negroes . about  100 

Students  . 2,400 

Banks  .  6 

Schools  .  19 


English  Reading ....... .95% 

Industrial  Workers . 25% 

Families  . 2,100 

Summer  Residents . None 

Resources  . $20,850,000 

Pupils  . 8,776 


Alto  home  of  Smith  College  for  women.  2000;  and  2 
college  prep  schools  for  girls.  Greene  Hall  (Smith 
College  Auditorium). 

Theatres  . .  2  Seats  . 2,400 

(Churches . ; . . . . . 17 
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Location 

Central  branch  of  B.  ft  M.  R.R..  Connecticut  River 
Branch  of  N.  Y*  N.  H.  ft  H,  R.R.  Trolleys  to  Holyoke, 
Greenfield,  East  Hampton,  Amherst  and  Hadley. 

Principal  Industries 

Silk,  thread,  paper  finishing  machinery,  indelible  ink, 
table  cutlery,  optical  goods,  elastic  webbing,  shovels  and 
trowels,  caskets,  undertaker’s  supplies,  brushes,  chemicals, 
pattern  work,  cigars,  brick,  wagons,  violins,  book  binding. 

Special  Information 

Home  of  Corticello  silk,  Payton’s  Indelible  Ink.  Pro-Phy- 
lac-tic  Tooth  Brush,  XcCallum  Silk  Hosiery  and  Norwood 
Filterer. 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Suburban  and  Farm  RetidenU 

Easthampton,  Amherst,  Hatfield,  Westhampton,  several 
smaler  placet  and  a  few  truck  farms  and  dairies. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Grocers  . 1 

Xeats  .  6 

Confectionery  . 2 

Springfield  wholesalers 
do  big  business  in  this 


Retail  Section 

One  mile  on  Xain,  Pleasant 
and  Bridge  St. 


Residential  Features 

One  and  two  family  houses. 


Auto  (Paisenger) 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Bakers  .  10 


Agencies  . 12  Cigar  Stores. 


Cloaks  and  Suits . . . 


Agencies  .  6  Clothiers 


Auto  (Tires) 
Agencies  . 
Auto  (Parts) 


Agencies  .  18,  Druggists 


Confectioners  . 22 

Delicatessen  . — 

Dress  Xakers . 52 


Dry  Goods .  19  Hardware  .  8  Opticians  .  7 

Department  Stores..  1  Hats  and  Caps....  9  Phot<«raph6rs  ....  7 

Electrical .  4  Jewelry  .  9  Pianos  .  1 

FloristB  .  8  Ladies’  Tailors _  6  Plumbers  . 12 

Furniture  .  5  Xeat  Xarkets .  27  Restaurants  . 14 

Furriers  .  5  Xen’s  Furnishings  12  Shoe  Dealers . 20 

Garages  .  4  Xerchant  Tailors..  7  Sporting  Goods....  5 

Grocers . 67  Xillinery  .  9  Stationers  .  6 


Trading  Area 

Area  extends  on  soutli  about  half  way  to  Holyoke.  On 
east  to  Amherit,  on  north  shore  So.  Doerilold.  Swift  Hirer 
Lithia,  on  west  beyond  Norwich.  Bisbee  and  CbeiterSoId! 

Newspaper* 

Hampihiro  Oaxette  (Ere.)  FACTS  from  Carl  Doddi. 

Northampton  Herald  (Ere.)  manager  ef  Chambor  of 

Commerce. 
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Population  Classed  As 

1910  Ceuus  .  16,715  Eetidentisl  snd 

1915  Cenin*  .  16, 8M  induitrisl  t  o 

Present  Estimate  .  17,000  limited  extent. 
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MELROSE, 


KatUe  Whites  . 95% 

Nerroes  . Lest  than  100 

Foreicn  Born  . 5% 

Students  . Kone 

Banks  .  9 


Enflish  Reading:  . 99% 

Industrial  Workers . lO^'c 

Home  Owners  . S.lOO 

Summer  Residents  ...None 


Banks  .  9  Resources . 99,000,000 

Schools  . 11  Pupils  . 8,095 

Also  1  Parochial  with  800  Pupils. 

Theatres  .  8  Seats  . 1,800 

Churches  .  10 


Location 

Portland  Division  of  B.  A  M.  Trolley  to  Boston,  Lowell, 
Lawrence  and  connections  to  more  distant  points. 

Principal  Industries 

Rubber  shoes,  petticoats,  belting'  and  mill  supplies, 
enameled  silverware,  canned  baked  goods,  bakers  specialties. 

Special  Information 

Home  of  Hub  Xai^s  Rubbers.  Average  weekly  wage,  $80 
unskilled,  $85  skilled.  It  is  quite  a  popular  musical  center 
and  residential  city  for  middle  classes  employed  in  Boston. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto  (Passenger) 

Bakers . 

.  4 

Dry  Goods  . 

5 

Hardware  . 

4 

Opticiana  . 

.  2 

Agencies  . 

6 

Cigar  Stores . 

.  4 

Department  Stores. 

•— 

Hau  and  Caps... 

2 

photographers  . . 

.  4 

Auto  (Truck) 

Cloaks  and  Suits . 

.  1 

Electrical  . 

8 

J  owolry  . 

2 

Pianos  . 

.  1 

Agencies  . 

0 

Clothiers  . 

.  t 

Florists  . 

8 

Ladies*  Tailors  . . 

2 

Plumbers  . 

.  7 

Auto  (Tires) 

Confectioners  .... 

.  4 

Furniture  . 

4 

Xeat  Xarkets . 

12 

Restaurants . 

.  7 

Agencies  . 

20 

Delicatessen  . 

.  0 

Furriers  . 

0 

Men's  Furnishings. 

.  8 

Shoe  Dealers . 

.  4 

Auto  (Parts) 

Dress  Makers  . . , 

.  80 

Osuxges  . 

8 

Xerchant  Tailors.. 

14 

Sporting  Goods... 

.  2 

Agencies . 

8 

Druggists . 

.  6 

Grocers  . 

86 

Xillinery  . 

7 

Stationers  . 

.  2 

Suburban  and  Farm  Rexidents 
Kelroie  has  practically  no  suburban  territory.  In  fact  th. 
city  is  classed  as  a  Boston  suburb. 

Wholesale  Retail  Section 

Houses  Throe  small  tradinc  sections 

.  Main  Bt.,  Helrose  Center,  ^-mils' 
Boston  wholesalers  Wyoming  Aye.  section,  25  stops' 

supply  the  local  mer-  Helrcse  Highlands.  SO  stores.  ’ 

chants.  Residential  Features 

A  few  high-class  apartment 
houses.  Many  1  &  S-family  houses. 


Trading  Area 

Melrose  trading  area  is  confined  almost  exclusiyelr 
the  cty  itself.  In  fact  it  contributes  muoh  buIiUi  to 
Boston  because  so  many  of  its  residents  are  employed  ther" 

Newspapers 

MELEOSE  EVENING  NEWS. 

Facts  secured  from  Samuel  Saywaxd,  hanks,  schools,  ato. 


Population 

1910  Census  . 14,609 

Present  Estimate.  City . 18,000 

Present  Estimate,  City  and 
Suburban  . 50.000 


.70% 

English  Reading  . . . 

...80% 

...80% 

Industrial  Workers  . 

...40% 

out  50 

Families  . . 

...8,597 

.  .None 

Summer  Residents.. 

...Few 

....  5 

Resources  . $11,291,795 

....16 

Pupils  . 

...8,870 

....  2 

Seats  . 

,..8,800 

Churches  . 
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Location 

Main  line  to  Roterdam  Jc.  and  Worcester-Concom  Branch 
of  B.  A  M.  R.  R.  Trolley!  to  Fitchburg,  Orange,  Winchen- 
don  and  by  connection  to  Worcester. 

Principal  Industries 

Baby  carriage!,  cribs,  chairs  (all  kinds),  chair  making 
machinery,  oil  stoves,  silverware,  silver  services  for  bat* 
tleships  and  other  special  requirements,  watches,  yara*  un* 
derwear. 

Special  Information 

Largest  chair  manufacturing  center  in  the  world.  Branch 
of  famous  Heywood  Bros.  A  Wakefield  Co.,  located  here. 
There  are  40  chair  factories  employing  nearly  5,000  people 
Value  of  year's  products  more  than  95,000,000, 


GARDNER,  MASS, 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

So.  Gardner,  Bsldwiniville.  Templeton,  Westminster.  East 
Gardner,  s  few  smsUer  places  and  several  excsptlonslly 
fertile  farms  and  orchards.  -vuviiwr 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Grocers  . 1 

Tobacco  . 1 

Fitchburg  wholesal¬ 
ers  cover  this  terri¬ 
tory  also. 


Retail  Section 
1  mile  on  Main,  Parker  and 
Central  Sts.  Also  small  sections 
St  So,  Gardner  Center  and  Gard¬ 
ner  Depot. 

Residential  Features 

One  and  two-family  itructnrea. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Ante  (Fsasenger) 

Agencies  . 

Auto  (Truck) 


Bakers  . 4  Dry  Ooodi  . 7 

Cigar  Stores  . 5  Department  Stores.  1 


Auto  (Truck)  Cloaks  and  Suita...  6  Eleotrioal  .  2 

Agencies  .  6  Clothiers  . 11  Florists  . 1 

Auto  (Tires)  Confectioners  .  14  Furniture  .  6 


Agencies 
Auto  (Parts) 
Agencies 


Confectioners  .  14  Furniture  .  6 

Delicatessen  .  10  Furriers  . 0 

Dress  Makers  . 21  Oarages  .  5 

Druggists  . 12  Grocers  . 44 


Hardware  .  4 

Hats  and  Caps  ....  6 

Jewelry . 5 

Ladies'  Tailors  ...  2 

Meat  Markets  . 16 

Men's  Furnishings. .  14 
Merchant  Tailori....  6 
Millinery  .  4 


Opticians  . 4 

Photographers  . 4 

Pianos  .  2 

Plumbers  .  6 

Restaurants  . 7 

Shoe  Dealers  . 14 

Sporting  Goods  , , ,  3 
Stationers  .  8 


Trading  Area 

Extends  north  to  state  line,  weat  to  Athol,  louth  to  WU. 
liamaville  and  Hubbarditon  and  oaat  to  Ashburnham. 

Newspapers 

Gardner  Daily  News  (Eve,) 

Facts  from  S.  W.  Rogers,  Member  Chamber  of  Conunetoe 


Population 

1015  State  Ceniui  .  15,860 

Present  Estimate,  City  .  17,000 

Freaent  Eitimate.  City  and 
Suburban  .  42,000 


Native  Whites  . 18% 

Foreign  Born  . 15% 

Negroea  . . .  .Leas  than  150 

Students  . 650 

Banks  .  4 

Schools  . 14 

Theatres  .  1 


English  Beading  . 92% 

Industrial  Workers  ...26% 

Familiei  . 8,194 

Summer  Besldents . . .  .None 

Sesourcet  . $9,718,018 

Pupili  . 2,500 

Seati  ' . 1,100 
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Location 

Main  line  of  B.  A  A.  B.  R.  Old  Colony  Division  of 
N.  T.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R,  R,  Trolley  to  Boston,  Worcester, 
Marlboro,  Hudson,  Milford,  Woonsocket.  Auto  express  to 
Beaton. 

Principal  Industries 

Paper  novelties,  shoes,  woolen  goods,  heaters,  plows,  rub¬ 
ber  goods,  felt  and  straw  hats,  shoe  machinery,  wheels, 
shoe  lasts,  boilers,  sugar  and  coffee  machinery. 

Special  Information 

Two  grain  elevators.  Home  of  Dennison  Mfg,  Co. 
Weekly  payroll  $200,000.  Large  post  office  olearingi. 


FRAMINGHAM,  MAS^. 


Suburban  and  Farm  ResidenU 

NaUok'  1(),  108 i  Ashland.  2,006;  Southboro.  1,898;  Nobsoet. 
0,  SaxonviUe,  1,800;  Sudbury,  1,806;  several  exceptionally 
fine  dairies  and  produce  farms,  ^ 

Wholesale  Retail  Section 

Houses  ,  H*mile  on  Concord  St.  and  Irv* 

Grocers  .  1  SQuare.  Two  smaller  outly- 

Meat  .  I  “8'  ®®^9hborhood  sections. 

Confectione;;  ;;;:;  1  Residential  Features 

wtolesalert  Mostly  one  and  two-family.  A 

cover  territory.  few  6  to  12  family  housmT^ 


ReUil  OutleU  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto  (Passenger) 

Agencies  . 

Auto  (Truck) 

Agencies  . 

Auto  (Parts) 

Agencies  . 

Auto  (Tires) 
Agencies  . 


Bakers  . 

18  Cigar  Stores  . 

Cleaka  and  Suita . . 

8  (fiothiera  . 

Confectioners  . 

2  Delicatessen  . 

Dress  Makers  .... 
81  Druggists  . 


r  Dry  Goods .  10  Hardware  .  7  Opticians  . 17 

2  Department  Storei.  8  Hats  and  Capa _  6  Photographers  ....  8 


9  Electrical  .  8  ijewelry  .  6  Pianos  .  8 

8  Florists  .  9  Ladies'  Tailors....  4  Plumbers  .  18 

5  Furniture  .  6  Meat  Markets . 20  Bestaursaits  .  12 

0  Furriers  .  0  Men's  Furnishings.  4  Shoe  Stores .  11 

20  Garages  .  7  Merchant  Tailors ...  15  Sporting  Goods, ...  2 

12  Grocers  .  47  Milliners  .  8  Stationers  .  8 


Trading  Area 

North  to  Maynard,  east  beyond  Notick,  south  to  Milford, 
and  west  to  Weitboro. 

Newspapers 

Framingham  Evening  Newa. 

FACrrS  aecured  from  A.  C.  Benson  and  E.  F.  Dewey. 


Population 

1915  State  Cenaut . 15,811 

1910  Census  . 14.949 

A.  B.  C.  City  . 16.000 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban. .  .40.000 

Present  Eitimate.  City . 16.000 

Present  Estimate,  (iity  and 
Suburban  . 48,000 


Native  White  . 82% 

Foreign  Born  .  8% 

Negroes  . About  200 

Btttdents  . No"e 

Banks  .  6 

Schools  . 15 

Theatres  . 2 

Churches  . 


English  Beading  . 97% 

luduttrial  Workers  ...34% 

Families  . 8,200 

Summer  Residents  ...6, COO 

Resources  . $14,804,119 

Pupils  . 2.644 

Seats  . 2.010 
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Location 

Eastern  and  Western  Divisions  of  B.  &  X.  R.  R.  Trolley 
to  Haverhill.  Amesbury,  Plumb  Island,  Salisbury.  Auto 
express  to  Boston, 

Principal  Industries  ' 

Boots,  shoes,  silverware,  electrical  specialties,  paper 
boxes,  wood  ^xes.  auto  bodies,  shirts,  waists,  heel  plates, 
cotton  cloth,  tire  fabric,  watches,  razor  cases,  iron  foundry. 

Special  Information 

Shoe  manufacturing  is  principal  industry.  There  are 
fifty*four  industrial  establishments  with  a  total  yearly  valu¬ 
ation  of  products  of  $14,947,762.  There  are  nearly  €.000  in¬ 
dustrial  workers.  Wage  scale  about  $22  unskilled,  and  $40 
skUled. 


NEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Salisbury,  Cushing,  By&eld,  Ameabury,  and  several  popn- 
lar  beach  resorts. 


Residential  Features 


Auto  (Passenger)  Bakers  . 12 

Agencies  . 10  Cigar  Stores  .  2 

Ante  (Truck)  Cloaks  and  Suits. .. .  1 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

I  . 12  Dry  Goods  . 11  Hardware .  3  Opticians 


Department  Stores,.  1  Hats  and  Caps 


Fhotographeri  . 2 


into  (Truck)  Cloaks  and  SuiU _  1  Electrical  . 6  Jewelry  . 7  Planet  .  2 

Agenciea  . 5  Confectioners  . 14  Floritta  .  8  Jodiei'  Tailors  ...,  1  Plumbers  . 7 

Luto  (Tires)  Clothiers  . 11  Furniture  . 11  Meet  Markets  ....18  Restaurants  . 13 

Agencies  . 12  Delicatessen  . —  Furriers  .  4  Men's  Furnishings.  .  4  Shoe  Dealers  . 6 


Wholesale  Retail  Section 

Houses  1  mile  on  State,  Pleasant  and 

1  Merrimac  Sts.,  and  Market 

Groceries  . 1  Square. 

Meats  . 8 

Confectionery  . 2 

Tobacco  . 2  Residential  Features 

Boston  and  Haver-  Mostly  one  and  two-family 
hill  houses  also  cover  houses.  One  mill  settlement  of 

this  territory,  about  100  bouses. 


Trading  Area 

Newburyport  trading  area  extends  to  the  coast  on  the 
east,  north  and  a  few  miles  beyond  the  state  line,  west  to 
West  Newbury  and  aouth  to  Byefild,  So.  Byfield  and  Bow- 
ley. 


Auto  (Parts) 
Agencies 


Garages  .  7  Xerchant  Tailors. ..  .14  Sporting  Goods 


Druggists  . 9  Grocers  . 55  Xillinery  . 10  Stationers  . S 


Newspapers 
Daily  News  and  Herald 
(Eve.) 


Facts  from  Oeo.  E.  Xonl- 
ton.  former  secretary  (Tham- 
ber  of  Commerce. 
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Population 

1(10  Ceniui  . 

btimate,  City  . 

Eitlmate,  City  and  Suburban. 

Hatire  Whltea  . 66%% 

Foreign  Born  . 6S%% 

Bacroes  . Leat  than  80 

Students  . 800 

Banks  . ♦ 

Schools  . 87 

Theatres  .  8 

Churches  . 


ClaMed  As 

Industrial 


English  Beading  . 70% 

Indiutrial  Workers  . .  .80% 

Families  . 8,577 

Summer  Besidents  ..(none) 

Besouroes  . $9,880,750 

Pupils  . 8,425 

Seats  . 8,150 


EDITORS  PUBLISHER 
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MARLBORO,  MASS. 


Location 

Marlboro  Branch  of  Taunton  Biuision  M,  T.,  M.  H.  ft  H, 
B.  B,  Fitchburg  Division  and  Southern  Division  B.  ft  M, 
B.  B.  Trolley  to  Boston,  Worcester,  Hudson,  Framingham, 
Westboro.  Auto  express  to  Worcester, 

Principal  Industries 

Shoes,  machine  work,  wood  boxes,  doori,  sash,  cigars, 
soap,  miner's  lamps,  last  hardware,  shoe  lasts,  leather  dies, 
paper  boxes. 

Special  Information 

Home  of  Bice  ft  Hutchins.  Inc.,  Shoes.  Educated  Shoes. 

Wage  scale,  $20  to  $82.50  unskilled;  $80  to  $40  skilled. 


Suburbsm  and  Farm  Residents 


Westboro,  Southboro, 
small  farms. 

Wholesale  House 

Orocery  . 8 

Heats  . 8 

Confectonery  . 1 

Worcester  wholesal¬ 
ers  cover  this  terri¬ 
tory. 


Morthboro,  Maynard,  and  several 


Retail  Section 

H  mile  on  Main  Street. 

Also  French  section  on  Lincoln 
St.  (14  mile). 

Residential  Features 
One  and  two-family  houses.  A 
few  apartments. 


Auto  (Passenger)  Bakers  . . 

Agencies  . 7  Cigar  Stoi 

Auto  (Truck)  Cloaks  am 

Agencies  . 0  Clothivs 

Auto  (Parts)  Confection 

Agencies  .  5  Delicatesse 

Ante  (Tires)  Dress  Ma 

Agsnciss  . 10  Druggists 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

.  $  Dry  Goods  . 7  Hardware  .  8  Opticians  . 8 

Cigar  Stores  . 8  Department  Stores..  1  Hats  and  Caps . 4  Photographers  . 5 

Cloaks  and  Suita...  6  Electrical  .  1  Jewelry  .  4  Pianos  . 8 

Clothivs  .  8  Florists  .  5  Ladies’  Tailors . 8  Plumbers  . 6 

Confectioners  . 18  Furniture  . 6  Meat  Markets  . 12  BesUurants  . 15 

Delicatessen  . 0  Furriers  . 0  Men’s  Furnishings..  6  Shoe  Stores  . 18 

Dress  Makers . 82  Oarages  . 9  Merchant  Tailors...  8  Sporting  Goods . 8 

ts  . 11  Grocers  . 5$  Milliners  . 7  Stationers  . 8 


. II  Grocers 


Sporting  Goods . . 
Stationers  . 


Trading  Area 

South  to  Southville  and  Westboro,  east  and 
south  to  Sudhury,  northeast  to  Maynard,  west  be> 
yond  Chapinville. 

Newspapers  Facts 

Marlboro  Daily  Enterprise  secured  from  E,  S.  Murphy, 
(noon  edition)  banks,  theatres,  directories. 


Population 

1910  Census  . 

Board  of  Trade  Estimate,  City 
Board  of  Trade  Eatimate,  City 

and  Suburban . 

Hative  Whites . 88% 

Foreign  Bom  . IS^o 

Xegroes  . Less  than  25 

Students  . (Hone) 

Banks  .  4 

Schools  .  16 

Theatres  .  * 
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MILFORD,  MASS. 


85,000  I 

English  Beading  . 98% 

Industrial  Workers.. .88%% 

Home  Owners  . 8,500 

Summer  Besidents ....  Hone 

Besouroes  . $6,900,908 

Pupils  . 8,789 

Seats  . 1,700 


Location 

Ashland  Branch  H.  Y.,  H.  H.  ft  H.  B.  B.  Milford  Branch 
of  B.  ft  A.  Trolley  to  Uxbridge,  Framingham,  Upton,  Mid¬ 
way,  Hopkinton  and  Woonsocket. 

Principal  Induatriea 

Shoes,  iron  foundries,  special  machinery,  straw  hats, 
granite,  rubberizing  of  cloth,  elastic  webbing,  handkerchiefs, 

Speciad  Information 

Home  of  Famous  Milford  Park  Granite.  City  baa  more 
public  buildings  of  granite  construction  than  any  city  its 
size  in  New  England.  Cotton  machine  factories  employ 
3.000.  Average  wage  $20.50  unskilled,  $85  skilled. 


Suburbaui  and  Fatrm  Residents 

A  few  small  farms  and  about  20  small  towns  and  villages 
including  Upton,  8,085;  Midway,  8,819;  Caryville,  580;  Bock- 
ville,  800;  Millis,  1,448;  Holliston,  8,800;  Hopedale,  8,700; 


BCendon,  917. 

Wholesale  Retail  Section 

Houses  on  Xsin  St.  Alto 

Groceri  1  Itslisn  section  on  East 

Beef  . .’....  8  ^ 

Providence,  Worcester,  Kesidentiau  Features 

and  Boston  wholesalers.  Small  mill  settlement  on  Pros- 
Also  supply  the  re-  peot  Heights.  Practically  all 

tailers  of  this  territory,  other  houses  1  and  8  family. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto  (Passenger) 


Dry  Goods  . 16  Hardware  .  4  Opticians  .  8 


Agencies  .  4  Cigar  Stores.......  82  Department  Stores...!  Hats  and  Caps....  4 


Cloaks  and  Suits. 


7  Electrical  .  8  Jewelry  .  4  Pianos  .  1 

J«eneies  .  . .  0  Clothiers  .  14  Florists  .  5  Ladies’  Tailors .  2  Plumbers  .  5 

Auto  (Parts')  Confectioners . 14  Furniture  .  9  Meat  Markets . 18  Bestaurants  .  7 

Agencies  .  7  Delicatessen  .  0  Furriers  .  8  Men’s  Furnishings  4  Shoe  Stores .  17 

Auto  (Tiros)  Dress  Makers  _ 16  Garages  .  4  Morchsnt  Tailors..  5  Sporting  Goods .  6 

Agencies . 18  DruggisU  .  11  Grocers  . 47  Milliners  .  10  Stationers  . 11 


Trading  Area 

On  south  extends  to  Bellingham  and  Bellingham  Jo.;  on 
the  east  to  Medway  and  Bockville.  To  the  north  the  area 
extends  to  Whitneys.  On  the  west  trade  is  ^awn  from 
W,  Upton,  Upton  and  other  points,  although  this  out-of- 
town  business  is  divided  with  Woro^er, 

Newspapers 

Milford  Daily  Mews,  Facts  secured  from  J.  H, 

Doyle,  of  Board  of  Trade, 
banks,  school  superintendent, 
etc. 


Population 

1910  Census  . 18,482 

1915  State  Census  . 12,728 

Merchants  and  Business  Men’s 
Association  Estimate,  City . .  18,000 
Merchants  and  Business  Men’s 
Association  Estimate,  City 
and  Suburban  . 18,854 


Native  Whites . 85% 

Foreign  Born  . 15% 

Negroes  . Less  than  10 

Students  . (None) 


English  Beading  . 96% 

Industrial  Workers ....  85% 

Families  . 2,651 

Summer  Besidents  .  (None) 


Banks  . 8  Besouroes  . $4,680,560 

Sobools  . 10  Pupils  . 8,461 

Theatres  . 8  Seats  . 1,585 


WAKEFIELD,  MAS 


Suburban  and  Farm  Rosidenta 

Stonebam  is  next  nearest  town  on  south  and  Beading  on 
the  north.  This  area  is  so  congested  as  compared  with 
middle-western  parts  of  state  that  it  is  almost  minus  a 
suburban  area, 

Wboleaale  Houaeg  I  Retail  Section 


Wboleaale  Houaee 
Boston  wholesalers 
supply  the  local  trade. 


All  one  and  two-family  house*. 
St,  and, North  Ave. 


Residential  Features 

All  one  and  two-family  houses. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto  (Passenger) 


Bakers  . 5 


Agencies  . 4  Cigar  Stores  . 


Cloaks  and  Suits ...  0  Electrical 


Dry  Goods  .  5 

Department  Stores . .  0 


Agencies  . 8  Clothiers  .  4  Florists 


Agencies  . 7  Delicatessen 


Confectioners  . 7  Furniture  .  4 


Furriers  . 0 


Agencies  . 8  Druggists 


Dress  Makers  . 18  Garages  .  4 


Hardware  .  5  Opticians  .  1 

Hats  and  Caps  . 4  Photographers  . 8 

Jewelry  .  0  Pianos  . 0 

Ladies’  Tailors  , , . ,  2  Plumbers  . 6 

Meat  Markets  . 8  Bestaurants  . 8 

Men’s  Furnishings..  4  Shoe  Stores . 8 

Merchant  Tailors  . .  18  Sporting  Goods . 1 

Milliners  .  8  Stationers  . 4 


Trading  Area 

WakeSeld’s  trading  area  is  oonAned  almost  exclusively 
to  the  city  limits.  Larger  towns  bordering  and  nearness  of 
Boston  restricts  the  Wakedeld  area.  However,  there  is  a 
notable  loyalty  to  local  retailers  on  the  part  of  a  majority 
of  the  population. 

Facta 

Newspapers  L,  L.  MoMaster,  secy.  Mer- 

ch&nts*  and  ButineM  Xen*s 
Wakefield  Daily  Item  (ETe)  Auociation. 


Population  Classed  As 

1910  Census  .  9,894  Industrial, 

1916  State  Centua  .  8,64S 

Pretent  Estimate.  City  . 10,000 

Present  Estimate.  City  and 
Suburban  . 16.000 
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AMESBURY,  MASS 


Native  White  . 75% 

Foreign  Bom  . 25% 

Negroes  ....less  than  20% 
Students . None 


English  Beading  . 97% 

Industrial  Workers  .,88% 

Home  Owners  . 1,800 

Summer  Besidents ....  10,000 


Banks  .  8  Besouroes  . 4,869,110,51 

School .  9  Pupils  . 1,816 

Theatres  .  2  Seats  . 1,810 

Churches  . . 15 


Location 

On  branch  of  Eastern  Division  of  B.  ft  M.  B.  B.  Trolley 
to  Hampton  Beach,  Salisbury  Beaoh,  Haverhill,  Newburyport 
and  Exeter.  Auto  express  to  Haverhill  and  Newburyport. 

Principal  Industriea 

Automobile  bodies,  auto  aocessories,  auto  springs,  brass 
and  aluminum  castings,  shoes,  leather  board,  leather  dyes, 
auto  lamps,  auto  starters,  auto  curtain  buttons,  peanut 
butter,  hats,  launches,  skiffs,  power  boats,  carbonated 
beverages. 

Special  Information 

Within  6ve  miles  of  popular  beaches.  Four  shoe  factories. 
Home  of  Gray  ft  Davis  auto  lamps.  Excellent  freight  ac¬ 
commodations  to  every  factory.  Wages  about  ^8,50  for 
unskilled,  $45  to  $100  for  skilled. 


Suburban  and 
In  the  suburban  area  are 
brook,  Smithtown,  Salisbury 
mack. 

Wholesale 

Houses 

Confectionery  .  1 

Tobacco  .  1 

Wholesalers  of  Haverhill 
and  Boston  serve  the  local 
markets,  grocery  stores  and 
other  establishments. 


Farm  Residents 
the  towns  of  Attitash,  Sea- 
,  South  Hampton  and  Merri- 

Retail  Section 

About  %  nUle  on  Main, 
Elm,  Water,  Market  and 
Friend  Sts.  and  Market 
Square, 

Residentisd  Features 

Practically  all  one  and 
two-family  houses. 


Auto  (Passenger) 

Agencies  .  8 

Auto  (Truck) 

Agencies  .  1 

Auto  (Tiros) 


ReUil  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Bakers  .  8 

Cigar  Stores  .  5 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  1 

Confectioners  .  5 

Clothiers  .  8 


Dry  Goods  .  7  Hardware  . 

Department  Stores.  8  HaU  and  Caps _ 

Electrical  .  8  Jewelry  . 

norisU  .  2  Ladies’  Tailors  ... 

Furniture  .  4  Meat  Markets  _ 


Agenoios  . 18  Delicatessen  . —  Furrier .  1  Men’s  Furnishings.  8  Shoe  Dealers  .  5 

Into  (Parts)  Dress  Makers  ...  7  Garages  .  8  Merchant  Tailors..  8  Sporting  Goods  ...  8 

*6enoies  .  6  Dmggists  .  7  Grooers  . 87  Millinery  .  4  SUtioners  .  1 


Opticians  .  8 

Photographers  ....  1 

Pianos  .  8 

Plumbers  .  4 

Bestaurants  .  5 

Shoe  Dealers  .  5 

Sporting  Goods  ...  8 


Trading  Area 

South  abont  half  way  to  Newburyport,  west  to  Nawtoa, 
north  to  Exeter  and  east  to  the  several  beaoh  resorts, 
Smithtown  and  Salisbury, 

Newspapers 

Amesbury  Dally  News  (E). 

Facts  and  Sgurea  from  E.  J,  Graves,  Pres,  Board  of 
Trade,  and  F,  F,  Parry. 


